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INDEX INDICATORILUS. 


R. E.R. requests a copy of Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney’s Letter to his Sister Lady 
Pembroke, prefixed as a Dedication to 
the Arcadia in some editions; and of 
Sir William Temple’s Letter to Lady 
Essex, on the death of her daughter. 

Berkeley Family.—Our Coventry Cor- 
respondent requests us to say, that in 
the Draper’s Chapel in St, Michael's 
Church, is a raised monument of grey 
marble, on which is xo inscription, but 
according to an engraved view of it in 
Dugdale’s Warwickshire, it is there re- 
presented to have been erected for the 
Lady Katherine, wife of Henry Lord 
Berkeley, and sister to Thomas Howard 
Duke of Norfolk. 

A Correspondent asks, Py what autho- 
ritythe LordLyon King-at-Arms allows all 
the Scotch Baronets, both of Nova Scotia 
and of England, to bear Supporters, tiay, 
even private gentlemen,—while, as ap- 
pears from the following extract, (which 
he thinks was copied from the Ga- 
zette) no such power is in the Earl- 
Marshal of England—‘ Although the 
privilege of bearing Supporters be lirnit- 
ed to the Peers of the Realm, the Knights 
of his Majesty’s Order, and the Proxies 
of the Blood-Royal at Installations, ex- 
eept in such cases wherein under par- 
ticular circumstances His Majesty bas 
been pleased to grant his especial li- 
eense for the use thereof ; yet, in order 
to give a further testimony of his Ma- 
jesty’s particular approbation o* the ser- 
vices of the said Sir William Sydney 
Smith, he has been graciously pleased 
to allow him to bear for Supporters to 


his arms,”’ xc. &c. 
. 


M. H. inquires, Who was the Author 
of a little volume, which is, he believes, 
of not common occurrence, intituled 
** Moral Essays and Discourses upon se- 
veral subjects, chiefly relating to the 
present times; by a Person of Honour.” 
London,! 2mo, 1690,pp.215.—In the title- 
page of his copy there is written “‘Authr. 
Ld. Viscount Shanon.’’—In Park’s Edi- 
tion of Walpule’s ‘* Royal and Noble 
Authors,” vol. V. p. 207. there is an 
Account of Francis Boyle Viscount 
Shanon, and that his Lordship published 
** Discourses and Essays, useful for the 
vain, modish Ladies and their Gallants ; 
as also upon several subjects, moral and 
divine, in twe parts;” London, 1696, 
8vo. 2nd edit. dedicated to Elizabeth 
Countess of Northumberland: but no 
mention is made of the volume above 
specitied. — Perhaps it may be written 
by the Honourable Robert Boyle, as 
there are three tracts of his advertised 
as published by him at the end of the vo- 
lume—this book, however, is not men- 
tioned in the list of his works in the 
New General Biographical Dictionary 

G. V. requests some of our weil-in- 
formed Correspondents to state the pro- 
cess of manufacturing Yeast—the means 
of preserving its quality — and what 
treatise presents itself in the English or 
French language on that subject, or on 
baking bread in general. 

The communications offered by our 
Correspondent I. will be acceptable. 

ibe request of GULIELMUS is com- 
plied with. 

Vasco DE Gama, TELos ET GRraPHo, 
C.V.L.G. &c, &e. in our next. 
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Mereoroiocicat Taare for November, 1816. By W. Cary, Strand. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
For NOVEMBER, 1816. 





Mr. Urnsan, Nov. 15. 

HOEVER knows you, knows 

that you are a friend to Trath 

and Justice; whoever knows certain 

Northern Reviewers, does not know 

exactly the same thing. These preli- 

minaries being stated, 1 write to you 

for the sake of a friend, who has 

been misrepresented by the aforesaid 
wights. 

The passion for ridicule is very 
prevalent and very strong; and if any 
thing ridiculous is told or said of any 
public man, it is sure to fly from 
mouth to mouth, from pen to pen, 
from press to press, without further 
examination of the original assertion. 
This has :appened to a very good 
friend of yours and mine, who wrote 
a beautiful Poem, called “ The Spirit 
of Discovery by Sea.” 

In his. fourth book he describes a 
pair of faithful lovers landed on an 
uninhabited ‘Island (Madeira), and 
their interview, after having totally 
despaired of preservation. 


The stil) Moon 
Arose :—they saw it not—cheek was to 
cheek 
Inclin’d, and unawares a stealing tear 
Witness’d bow blissful was that hour, 
that seem’d 
Not of the hours that time could count. 
A kiss 
Stole on the lingering silence ; never yet 
There heard: they trembled, e’en as if 
the Power (first pair 
That made the world, that planted the 
In Paradise, amid the garden walk’d. 


Now, Mr. Urban, what, to any 
sound understanding, does this mean? 
but that, in the dead silence and soli- 
tude where the lovers were, the 
sound of their own kiss alarmed them ; 
as if some superior Beg had been 
listening in the shades. 

The Northern Reviewers chose to 
represent this (why | know not, per- 
haps from defect of comprehension) 
as if the Author (Mr. Bowies) had 
written, that “ the woods of Madeira 


= = Ct 


trembled at the kiss.” This was too 
good a jest to be lost; and Lord 
Byron, writing his fine Satire called 
“ English Bards and Scofch Re- 
viewers,” seized it, even from his an- 
tagonists, and stigmatized the Author 
for it. The echo was caught by Mr. 
Colton, who alluded to it in one of 
bis rambling notes, quoted in your 
last Number (for October) p. 333. 
“The wails of St. Mary's trembled 
at the unusual sound (of a false quan- 
tity), as Mr. Bowles informs us did the 
woods of Madeira, at the first kiss 
performed in them by a pair of 
lovers.” And thus the story is ban- 
died from one to another, with every 
recommendation but that of truth. 
The plain answer to al! this is, that 
Mr. B. never said any such thing; as 
you see by the quotation, where the 
woods are never mentioned. Lord 
Byron saw the passage, and confessed 
his mistake. Mr. Colton probably 
would do the same; but, unless you 
publish the truth, other wits and wit- 
lings may take up the error as a jest, 
and render it perpetual. I doubt not, 
therefore, that you will readily inter- 
pose, for the sake of the persons men- 
tioned at first, Trura and Justice. §. 
— 
Mr. Unpan, Deal, Nov. 16. 
S your Reviewer has been pleased 
to notice my Essay on Redemp- 
tion so favourably, I think it right to 
acknowledge a mistake in one of the 
quotations introduced there, though 
I cannot guess by what inadverlency 
it was occasioned. My constant prac- 
tice was, in every quoiation, erther 
to mention the work through the 
medium of which it was taken, or to 
ascertain the correctness of it, by re- 
ferring to the original. Bat, through 
haste or forgettuiness, I have intro- 
duced a quotation, in a note, in p. 
303, which is incorrectly applied, 
without having been able to recollect 
where I met with it. The object of 
it is to shew, with reference to 
Haggai 
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Haggai xi. 7. that the plural is not 
unfrequently used in speaking of one 
person. The words are 3:3; piv wala, 
from Maximus Tyrius. But when I 
examined the passage iu the original, 
which I carelessly neglected to do till 
the work was published, I found that 
instead of «wxJa being in apposition 
with Ssdc, itis am accusative case, and 
has no relation fo the subjcet. It 
occurs in the third Dissertation, p. 33, 
of Heinsius’s secoud edition, w; Seds 
pir warla, xab pera Sede, tun aad 
xospas ra avOpurwa xvGerass ra Evp- 
wosle, It is a quotation from Plato. 
I can now only apologize for an error 

which was unintentional. 
MontaGcu Pennincron. 
re 

Mr. Urnsax, 

‘i Saakspeare’s Henry V. Act 4, 
sc. 4. Pistol, in angwer to the 
French soldier, who calls him “ gen- 
tilhomme de bonne qualité,” uses the 
following words, according to the 
text of the first folio.—* Quaiiice 
calmie cuslure me,” which, from their 
obscurity, bave turned cut one of 
the toughest crusts for the editors 
and commentators of our great Bard, 
and have consequently given rise to 
a great variety of readings and sup- 
posed emendalions. Although the 
old text had been regarded as posi- 
tive nonsense, Mr. Malone having 
found in Clement Robinson’s “ Hand- 
full of pleasant Delites,” a sonnet di- 
rected to be sung to the tune of Ca- 
len @ custure me, very properly con- 
ceived that the old copy might be 
right, and accordingly with much 
sound criticism and iogenuity pro- 
posed that the text should stand thus: 
** Quality! Calen o custure me. -Artt 
thou a geatleman 2?” Already satisfied 
with this reading, 1 had given my 
feeble support to it, with a still more 
feeble and absurd conjecture ou the 
words of the old song alluded to. 
Now as the work in which this error, 
ameng too many others, was com- 
mitted, is pet likely to be soon, if 
ever, reprinted, 1 shall feel much 
obligation to you, Mr. Urban, if I 
may be allowed to record in your 
volumes the discovery of ‘the old 
tune or song itself. This, though 
not of equal importance with that 


Nov. 13. 


of the hundred merry tales, will be 
deemed of some value by every one, 
and especially by those gentle readers 





Shakspeare elucidated. ~ Rev. Joseph Sanford. 
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who hold, and frequently with too 
much reason, the conjectures of all 
commentators in supreme contempt. 
It will also serve to confirm, with a 
slight oerthographical emendation, 
the reading of my late worthy friend 
Mr. Malone, whose memory will long 
continue dear to all real admirers of 
Sbakspeare. 

The tune then in question is an 
Irish one, and for four voices. The 
words are very few, and as follows; 
Calline callino caline castore me. 
Eva Ee Eva Ee loo joo leo loo lee. It 
occursin ove of Playford’s collections ; 
and well therefore might Pistol, who 
was a great adept in old tunes and 
ballads, perplex his modern auditors 
at least, commentators included, with 
this Hibernian jargon, which it is 
hoped some of your Readers skilled 
in the Irish tongue will do us the 
favour to explain: and, if in the 
mean time any musical amateur or 
antiquary should ardently long for 
the harmeny of this old tune, | shall 
be most ready to afford him the de- 
sired satisfaction through the medium 
of the Gentleman's Magazine, with 
Mr. Urban’s approbation, or in any 
other manner that may be conye- 
nient. F.D. 

———— 

Mr. Urnsan, Nev. 14. 

N addition to your ingevious and 
I well-informed Correspondent, on 
the subject of Mr. Joseph Sanford ex- 
amined for Holy Orders (p. 212); I 
offer one question more, put to him 
by Bp. Secker’s Chaplain, (S. was then 
Bp. of Oxford.) “ Quid est fides ?” 
“* Fides est duplex, fides fidei, faith, 
and fides fidium, a fiddle ;” upoa which 
the Chaplain reported the examinee 
to the Bishop.—I know of no regu- 
lar portrait of Old Jo; but a very 
strong likeness may be seen of him, 
in Rubens’s picture of Daniel in the 
Lion’s Den, at the Duke of Hamil- 
ton’s in Scotland, and in the print 
in the British Museum, in the last 
Lion to the right; for both he and 
Archbishop Markham had. strong le- 
onine faces. "Emidvess, 

———— 

Mr. Urpan, Nev. 19. 

beg learsed and worthy Cor-~ 

respondent, T. R. p. 306-309, 
has probably not seen Mr. Granville 
Penn’s Dissertation on the prophecy. 
of Gog; in which, with minute and 
elaborate detail, he makes out a very 
strikiog 
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striking case, tendiog to prove that 
Buonaparte is Gog. But the infalli- 
ble rule for the trial of a Prophet is 
no tess decisive in trying the interpre- 
tation of a Prophecy: ** When a Pro- 
phet speaketh in the name of the 
Lord, if the thing (or the interpreta- 
tion) follow net, ner come to pass, 
that is the thing which the Lord hath 
not spoke.” Deut. xviii. 22. Gog, 
be he who be may, is to “ fall upon 
the open field,” or, as the margin 
reads, “* on the face of the field ;” 
and ‘‘ there shall they bury Gog, and 
all his multitude; and they shall call 
ft the valley of Hamon-gog,” that is, 
of the multitude of Gog. Kzek. xxxix. 
4, 5, 11. Buonaparte bas not bees 
slain and “‘ buried;” aud a Kingdom 
or “ Nation,” in which sense your 
Correspondent understands it, may 
indeed be overthrown, but cannot be 
slain aud “ buried.” 1 forbear to ad- 
vert to other coajectures, in this and 
a former letter by the same hand, 
concerning the Millennium, the first 
resurrection, and other points, which 
appear altogether untenable. 1 as- 
sure myself T. R. wishes to discover 
and hold fast the truth, and nothing 
but the truth, as sincerely as R. C. 
—__— 
Mr. Unnan, Nov. 18, 
HO was the purchaser of the 
Marlborough MSS. the sale of 
which is announced in pp. 135, 136? 
The infermation will, doubtless, be 
acceptable to Mr. Arciideacon Coxe 
(now, as we hear, writing ihe Life of 
the illustrious Duke of Marlborough) 
if he does not already know it, and to 
others of your Readers. 

Much, if not the whole of what is 
advanced by A. H. p. 322--326, might 
have been spared, as being entirely 
beside the question, if he had consi- 
dered, what he ought to have known, 
that those who disapprove of the 
Bible Society, agree as to the object 
or design with those who are mem- 
bers of it, but differ as to the mode. 
They in general are already members 
of one or of two Societies, one of 
whose main purposes, ever since they 
were established a century ago, has 
been, and continues to be, to distri- 
bute the Holy Bible, at home and 
abroad, the Bible too without note 
or comment ; but, if Lhey-enroll then- 
selves in the Bible Society, to do 
what they are daily doiwg without 
noise or ostentation, they join Here- 
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tics and Schismatics of all names and 
descriptions, those whom the Apostle 
injoins us to “ reject” and“ avoid,” and 
to “‘ have no company with them.” 
Tit. tii. 10. Rom. xvi. 17. 2 Thess. iii. 
14.— Whether “ the friends of this 
Society,” as A. H. says, “ have been 
the means of converting many igno- 
rant multitudes from Paganism, ido- 
latry, or savage ignorance, to the 
light of truth,” I know not. When 
the Heretics of early days urged 
this popular argument in their fa- 
vour, the Fathers of the Church, 
with irresistible force, contended 
against them, that the success of any 
cause was, in itself, no proof of its 
truth. If it were possible that I 
could convert all the idolaters in the 
world by telling one lie, or doing 
any one act of wickedness, I am not 
at liberty to do it. And my c 
science does assure me, bopnes all 
doubt, that, by enlisting myself in the 
anomalous ranks of the Bible Society, 
I should violate the Apostolical pre- 
cepts now alleged, and others of like 
decisive import. It is wise advice, 
** Let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall.” 1 Cor. x. 12. 
Yours, &c. R. C. 
I 
Tour through various paris of the 
NETHERLANDS and GERMANY in 
1815. (Continued from page 296.) 
N Y last Letter left me at Ath, in 
the province of Hainault. On 
our arrival at the Inn, we were told 
that the company were just sitting 
down to dinner at the table d’hote, 
and 1 proposed to my fellow-travel- 
lers (the English party whom | had 
joimed at Lille) that we should take 
pot-luck with our host. The mo+ 
ment we entered the room, where we 
found a numerous party male aod 
female, it was evident, before we 
epened our lips, that we were recog- 
nized to be of British growth. I could 
hear some of the company whisper, 
Ce sont des Angiois; and the eyes of 
the female part of the company were 
very significantly directed towards 
the young iady who was of our party. 
Being aware that this page will meet 
that iady’s eye, I forbear indolging 
my pen in a strain of panegyric which 
otherwise would be very grateful to 
my feelings, although | hope I may 
be pardoned for the application of 
the following beautiful couplet from 
Goldsmith : -- 
Oo 
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To me more dear, congenial to my Leart, 
One native charm than all the gloss of 
art. 

I have always remarked, wherever 
I have travelled abroad, that the 
name of an Englishwan is of itself 
a sufficient passport to civility and 
respeci; although I believe it hap- 
pens net unfrequently, that our fair 
country women are eyed by their own 
sex wilh manifest indications of envy 
and jealousy, more especially in 
France, where vanity and the love 
of flattery form so conspicuous a 
part of the female character. ‘There 
4, generally speaking, im English- 
women, an air of sedatevess and mo- 
desty, or, to use a scriptural expres- 
sion, of shamefacedness, which, while 
it is pleasing to men even of pro- 
fligate habits, naturally subjects them 
to the sneers and ridicule of those 
artificial females (and such abound 
in France, Belgium, and the German 
Courts, “tas thick as Locusts on 
the banks of Nile’) who seem to 
think the glory of their sex consists 
in a bold mien, forward looks, and 
pert loquacity. This thought was 
forcibly suggested to my mind by the 
behaviour of some of the female 
guests at our Table d’hote, from 
whom | obtained a happy relief after 
dinner in a walk round the ramparts 
with my fair fellow-traveller. 


So when the sun’s broad beam hath tir’d 
the sight, (light, 
All mild ascends the moon’s more sober 
Serene in virgin modesty she shines, 
And unobserv'd the glaring orb declines. 
Pope. 


Before 1 dismiss the Table d’hote, 
however, I must observe, that I hap- 
pened to be seated next to a decayed 
French gentleman of fashion and 
rank, who wore various insignia of 
his attachment to the House of Bour- 
bon, and who had been many years 
an Emigraut in Eogland. He had 
acquired a strong relish for our cus- 
toms and diversions, particularly the 
diversion of Fox-huntivg, which he 
considers as the noblest of all pur- 
suits, and thought an English fox- 
hunting squire the most enviable of 
all human beings. Upon finding that 
I came from L—c—t—sh—, his eye 
glistened while he thus addressed me, 
Eh bien ! Monsieur ; tl faut que vous 
aimez la Chasse, and, grasping my 
hand, he exclaimed in an elevated 
tene of voice, Yoicks—Tally -ho— 





Tantivy. The company pricked up 
their ears at sounds so unusual, which 
he told them formed part of the de- 
lightful vocabulary of Messicurs les 
Chasseurs Anglois; and then, turaing 
round to me, he asked the following 
question, Dites moi, Monsieur, qui 
est le premier Chasseur d’ Angleterre 
@ present ? by which he meant me to 
understand that he wished to know 
who was at the head of the L—c— 
t-——sh hounds; and whether the im- 
mortal Meynell had left a successor 
worthy of himself: to which he sub- 
joined, “* How I envy your happiness 
10 being within reach of the Quorn- 
don Hunt!” “ Happiness, Sir,” I re- 
plied, “is a relative term; and I am 
so far a stranger to happiness in your 
estimation, that I never once, durin 
the whole course of my life, culleged 
aftera fox.” ‘* Mon Dieu,” said he, 
shrugging up his shoulders with 
amazement, “ est il possible ?”’ ** But, 
Monsieur le Chevalier,” said an Eng- 
lish geutleman, who sat vis a vis,a 
great lover of the chace, “I pre- 
sume I am addressing a Catholic.” 
“ Most assuredly, Sir.” ‘* Permit 
me then to ask you one question: 
What would you think of your Fa- 
ther Coufessor, if you were to see 
him mad at a fox-chase?” “ Ma foi, 
Monsieur, c'est une autre chose; 1 
should be shocked at such a sight.” 
** And so should |,” replied the Eng- 
lishman, “to see the Vicar of my 
parish bawling out Yoicks and Tally 
ho, and riding Tantivy with roaring 
lords, squires, gamblers, and grooms, 
amidst volleys of cursing and swear- 
ing.” “ But, Sir,” rejoined the Che- 
valier, “I have seen in England black 
coats as eager in the chace as red 
coats.” ** And more shame for them,” 
said the honest English squire; adding, 
** you may rest assured that Clerical 
fox-hunters are generally held in 
great contempt by the thinking part 
of the Laity, especially when, to bor- 
row the words of a hunting-seng, 
“they renew the chace over the bow! ;” 
and I am confident of bemg backed 
by the suffrages of the whote Quorn- 
den hunt, from the premier Chasseur 
himself down to the whipper-in, that 
a Priest of that description is one of 
the last men upon earth to whom 
they would have recourse either for 
advice or consolation in the hour of 
perplexity and distress.” I remarked 
that a considerable reformation had 
taken place among us in regard to 
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Clerical Sportsmen since the days of 
Mr. Meynell; and that I had good 
reason to think there were few dis- 
tricts in the kingdom, of equal ex- 
tent, that could produce a greater 
number of truly pious and Jearved 
Parish Priests than the county of 
L—c—t—r. “ What a pity it is,” 
said a Popish Curé, who was at my 
elbow, “ that men so estimable in all 
other respects should lack ove thing — 
even the sine qua non of being within 
the pale of the true Catholic Church.” 
“lam not aware, Sir,” said |, * of 
our lacking that’ one thing in the 
Church whereof I have the happiness 
to be a member, which, I am firmly 
persuaded, is a sound limb of the Ca- 
tholic Body.” ‘* You mean of Christ’s 
visible Church.” “I do, Sir.” “* Then 
please to give us your definition of 
that Church.” “ Most willingly, Sir; 
and you shall have it in the very 
words of oue of the Articles of Reli- 
gion which our Clergy are required to 
subscribe—* The visible Church of 
Christ is a Congregation of faithful 
men, in the which the pure word of 
God is preached, and the Sacraments 
be duly ministered, according to 
Christ’s ordinance, in all those things 
that of necessity are requisite to the 
same.’ Upon this solid and impreg- 
nable foundation, Sir, 1 set my foot, 
believing that ‘ the gates of Hell shall 
not be able to prevail against it.” It 
is needless tu add, that we could not 
come to an agreement about some of 
the terms of this definition, inasmuch 
as neither of us seemed willing to quit 
his strong-hold, namely, the Bible on 
the one hand, and the Council of 
Trent on the other. After a. little 
skirmishing on the threshold of the 
controversy between the Romanists 
and the Protestants respecting the 
true Church, Mouwsieur le Curé was 
summoned to take his departure in 
a stage-coach wherein he was a pas- 
senger; and we took a kind leave of 
each other, with the expression of a 
charitable wish on his part that we 
might meet in those regions of peace 
and love where the voice of contro- 
versy is never beard. Coffee was then 
introduced, according to the general 
custom on the Continent after din- 
ner; and the French Chevalier, finding 
there was a fox-huvter of the party, 
resumed his favourite subject of cou- 
versation. He inquired about the 


Nimrods of Eagland with an. eager- 
ness that reminded me of the follow- 
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ing lines in Virgil, wherein Dido 
questions Zneas about the heroes who 
bad figured in the siege of Troy: 
Multa super Priamo rogitans, super Hee- 
tore multa: {armis, 
Nune, quibus Aurore venisset filius 
Nunc, quales Diomedis equi, nune, 
quantus Achilles. 
He said, he had been at Donington 
Park, the princely residence of the 
Earl of Moira, on the beauties of 
which he expatiated con amore, and 
spoke with admiration of the hospi- 
talities of the noble Earl to the Freach 
Princes, and many more of his exiled 
countrymen, who owed him a debt of 
gratitude which they could never suf- 
ficiently repay. ‘* He is, indeed,” re- 
plied the Gentleman whom he ad- 
dressed, “‘ worthy of the warmest 
eulogy you cana bestow upon sim— 
noble in soul, as weil ast y blood; and 
it may truly be said of him, that the 
amplest meaus are scarcely commen- 
surate with the generous feelings 
which warm and aciuate his heart.” 
At parting, my friend gave him an 
invitation to his house, if ever be 
should be induced to visit Eogland; 
and the last words of the Chevalier 
were, “ Ah, Sir! my happiuess would 
be great indeed, if I could once more 
hear the musick of an English pack of 
fox-hounds.” 

After dinuer I took a survey of 
Ath, a small, but very neal town, well 
fortified, and pleasantly situated upon 
the river Dender. [t consists only of 
one parish. The Church, the Hotel 
de ville, the governor’s residence, 
and the arsenal, are handsome edi- 
fices. The ramparts are prettily 
shaded by trees; and the Dender adds 
much to the beauty of the surround- 
ing scenery. There was ouce here (I 
meau before the accession of the Em- 
peror Joseph the Second, and the sub- 
jugation of the Netherlands to Revo- 
lutionary France) a College of Se- 
cular Priests, who taught the ditere 
humaniores; and this seminary used 
to furnish the University of Louvain 
with many of her brightest orna- 
ments. There were also several re- 
ligious houses here, male and fe- 
male, which since my former visit 
to this country, upwards of twenty 
years ago, have shared the common 
fate of all the Monastic institutions. 
Notwithstanding my staunch Protes- 
tantism, I sighed during the course 
of my Tour over the ruins of many 
a Convent, and tenderly ee 
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with many a Monk and Nun in their 
rivations and sufferings; nor can I 
orbear transcribing from an interest- 
ing Book *, to which I made frequent 
references in my former Tour, the fol- 
lowing passage in regard to the effects 
of Monachism in the Low Countries :-— 
Justice requires that the merits of 
the Religious orders im these lands 
should not be forgotten. Let it be 
remembered that the monks gave 
the first lessons of agriculture in this 
country, and that the rude wastes of 
Flanders were converted into fruit- 
ful fields by the labour of holy men. 
If too large a share of the lands has 
been allotted to convents and monas- 
teries, yet let it be remembered that 
the wealth of the religious houses 
has been employed chiefly in hospi- 
table acts, in the encouragement of 
elegant arts, and in the construction 
of edifices that have adorned the 
country; whilst the farmer bas found 
in the fathers of the convent, whose 
lands he rented, humane and indul- 
gent landlords. The leisure of the 
cloister has not always been wasted 
in indolence: among the monks in 
this country have been found men 
that were eminent in arts or letters; 
and the Abbots here, as formerly in 
England, have stood forth the ad- 
vocates of the liberty of the people. 
It may be added also, that the lives 
of the religious have been for the 
most part without scandal, an ex- 
amp'e of severe virtue; and that, if 
unwilling captives have been detaiued 
within the convent-walls, victims to 
the pride of families, yet sometimes 
the unhappy have found a suitable 
retreat in these mansions of prayer 
and meditation. This praise may be 
bestowed on Monachism before its 
final departure from these regions.” 

Ath is the capital of a considerable 
Chatelleny, which, I was told, com- 
prises not less than one hundred and 
twenty-two towas and villages. It 
carries on a pretty goed internal 
traflick, and hasa considerable manu- 
factory of \ineon. No country in the 
world is better adapted by its situ- 
ation for the combined advantages 
of foreign and domestic commerce, 
than that which formerly went by 
the name of the Austrian Nether- 
lands—as must be evident to every 
ove who looks at the map of the 
country, and considers the situation 

* Shaw’s “ Sketches of the History of 
the Austrian Netherlands.” 





of Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, and Os- 
tend, as well as the easy commusi- 
cation which its numerous rivers and 
canals maintain in the interior. 

Ath originally belonged to the 
House of Trezegnies, which held the 
title of Marquis, by whom it appears 
to have been sold in the twelfth cen- 
tury to Baldwin the I1Vth, Count of 
Haimault. This towa submitted to 
the victorious arms of Louis the 
X1Vth, during the rapid and success- 
ful campaign of 1667, when, with an 
utler disregard of every principle of 
justice, that ambitidus Monarch at- 
tacked the Spanish Low Ceuntries. 
By the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which was concluded the year follow- 
iog, Ath was allowed to remain in 
the hands of Louis, who ordered it to 
be strongly fertified uoder the direc- 
tion of the celebrated Vauban. By 
virtue of the treaty of Nimegueo, in 
1678, Ath reverted to its old mas- 
ters, the Spaniards, who kept posses- 
sion of it until 1697, when it was in- 
vested by a French Army, under the 
command of the famous Marechal de 
Catinat, to whom it surrendered after 
a siege of thirteen days; but, during 
the course of the same year, it was 
restored to Spain by the peace of Rys- 
wick. In 1706 a detachment of the 
Allied Army, under the command of 
Field-Marshal the Count of Nassau 
Owerkercke, sat down before Ath 
with a formidable train of artillery. 
He forced the garrison to capitulate 
in a few days, and to surrender pri- 
souers of war. The Town was put 
into the hands of the Dutch, who kept 
possession of it till the year 1716, 
when it was given up to the Emperor 
conformably to the Barrier Treaty. 
It was again taken by the French in 
1745, when the inhabitants suffered 
grievously from the bombardment, 
and at the peace following was again 
restored to the Emperor, since which 
period it remained free from the din 
of war until the year 1792, when it 
submitted te a French force under 
the command of General Beroeron, 
two days afier Dumourier’s victory 
at Gemappe. They now form a part 
of the new kingdom of the Nether- 
lands; in the stability and prosperity 
of which I feel deeply interested, and 
rejoice that I have lived to see the 
day when the Austrian Netherlands 
have been severed from France and 
incorporated with Holland. J 


Crericus LEIceEstRIENSIS- 
Mr. 
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Mr, Usnsay, Oct. 30. 
HERE annex @ Plate of the re- 
mains of the P at Dunstaple, 


in Bedfordshire, now called Kings- 
bury. (See Plate I.) The part seen 
in the foreground of the priat, be- 
tween two pinnacles, is s to 
have been the hall, but is now used 
as a barn.’ It is built with Toternhoe 
stone, dug out of ap antient and cele- 
brated quarry upon the Downs in 
this vicinity. 

This Palace, in its entire state, ex- 
tended over the whole of the ground 
pow occupied by the farm-house and 
yard which beloag to Mr. Oliver. 

Henry the First appears to have 
been the builder of it, and to have re- 
sided in it; although it is more fre- 
quently designated King John’s Pa- 
lace 


The lands attached to it extended 
into the adjoining parish of Houghton 
Regis, which there can be little doubt 
was sv denominated from havin 
been a part of the royal domain, and 
in contradistaction to another Hough- 
ton, lower down iv this County, for 
many years the property and abode 
of the family uf the Conquests, and 
after them called Houghton Conquest. 


Yours, &c. G.O.P.T. 
. leeeeniecanenell 
Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 31. 


HE famous French Poet Deiiile, 
perbaps the best moral and de 
scriptive Poet that France has ever 
produced, died at Paris in Jane 1813. 
As be was for some time an emigrant 
in this couotry, and was therefore 
wally known to many among us, 
a short account of bim, from good 
authorities, will perhaps be thought 
interesting. 
* James Delilie was bora in 1738, in 
that part of the old Province of 
Lyons which now forms the depart- 
ment of Puy-de-Dome, in the town 
of Aigue-Perse ; which had the bho- 
nour of producing also the famous 
ChanceHor de L’Hépital. He was 
educated chiefly at Paris, and entered 
very early into the career of a Pro- 
fessor, firat at Amieus, and suon after 
at Paris. He was distinguished both 
asa student, and as a teacher; and 
soon gave specimens also of a decided 
talent for Poetry. But his first great 
work, and that’ which for a iong 
time formed the most solid basis of 
his fame, was his translation of the 
Georgics of Virgil. Poetical Versions 
nt. Mac. November, 1816. 
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of Classic Authors had net often been 
attempted in Frances but this was 
calculated to be distinguished among 
any number of competitors. It 
justly holds the place which the 
English iliad has obtained with us; 
and is considered, not only as a spirit- 
ed translation of the original work, 
but asa rich accession to the native 
language of the translator. Like 
Pope's great work, it opened stores 
of expression till then unknown, 
and developed powers of language 
which were not suspected to exist. 
Even the jealous Voltaire ventured 
to applaud a successful translator, 
and recommended him to the Aca- 
demy, as having enlarged the domain 
of French literature. 

lo consequence of this powerful re- 
commendation, and the undeniable 
merit of the work, he was nominated 
a Member of the French Academy in 
1772, when he was only 34. His 
election was not confirmed by the 
King, on account of his youth, Vol- 
taire himself not having been made 
an Academician till he was 55. But 
two years after he was fully admitted, 
with all due honours, and royal con- 
firmation. 

Delilie had been some years in the 
Academy before he completed his 
Poem (des Jardins) on Gardens; 
which was received by the publick 
with rapture, and criticized only by a 
few obscurescribblers. A friend said to 
him, on this subject, “ Y our opponents 
are very idle; they are only at their se- 
venth critique, aud you are at your 
eleventh edition.” Delille never re- 
plied to any criticism, on this or any 
other occasion; but modestly cor- 
rected what was really amiss, and 
took no further notice. 

Being intimately connected in 
frieudship with M. de Choiseul-Gouf- 
fier (afterwards Author of the Voyage 
Pittoresque de la Grece) he attended 
or followed him in his embassy to 
Constavtinople; aod viewed the clas- 
sical and sublime scenes of Greece 
aud Asia, with the eye and feeling of 
a Poet: with these rich treasures be- 
fore hin be planned, and partly exe- 
cuted, his fine descriptive Poem on 
Imagination. It was his delight to 
breakfast in Asia, and return to din- 
ner in Europe; employiog the inter- 
val in couiposition, amidst the splen- 
did scenery of the Bosphorus and ite 
vicinity, sufficient to excite a much 

less 
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. less aclivegenius. He retained the Pro- 
fessorships of Belles-lettres in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and of Poetry iv the 
College of France; and, when he re- 
turned, resamed the functions of them, 
lecturing on Javenal, Horace, and 
Virgil; and delighting his auditors 
no less by his own imitations of those 
Authors, than by his admirable man- 
ver of reciting their best passages. 

Iu 1794, when the revolutionary 
storm had left him without office or 
support, he retired into Lorraine, the 
native country of his wife; where, in 
a retirement, tranquil even then, he 
completed his translation of the 
Aineid, begun thirty years before. 
This work has not been received as 
equal to his version of the Georgies ; 
but it should be considered, that Vir- 
gil himself had not so highly finished 
the larger Poem, as to place it in the 
fair line of competition with the 
smaller. 

Little hope as yet existed of any 
permanent tranquillity in France ; and 
Delille, who could not live without it, 
fled to Bale, in Switzerland. From 
Bale, in 1796, he removed to Glair- 
esse, a beautifal village, on the lake 
of Bienne. Here he met with every 
indulgence frem the men in power, 
and was made a freeman of the Isle 
of St. Pierre, from which, some years 
before, Rousseav had been banished. 
The Poet found, in this situation, 
every thing which his rich imagina- 
tion could require; a beautiful lake, 
picturesque mountains, waterfalls, 
aod all the magnificence of nature. 
It wagin this Paradise that he finished 
his fine Poem of L’homme des Champs: 
and that on the three Kingdoms of Na- 
ture. Never were the Mases more 
propitious to him. 

After two years passed here, he re- 
moved into Germany, and there pro- 
daced bis Poem of La Pitié. He then 
came over to Eagland, where he also 
passed two years*. Here, having ac- 
quired some knowledge of the English 
language, he undertook the transla- 
lion of the Paradise Lost. He felt 
inspired by the, task, and proceeded 
in it with such assiduity, that it was 
completed in 15 months; and is con- 
sidered, by his countrymen, as one of 
his most capital works. Being com- 
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¥®o says the French Author. I am 
almost certain that he passed a much 
longer time among us, 
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plimented upon his felicity in thig 
performance, he replied, that it had 
cost him his life. He had, in fact, 
exerted himself beyond his strength, 
and suffered, in consequence, a first 
attack of puralysis, which, if it did 
not immediately prove fatal, was at 
least a waruing of approaching dan- 
ger. He lived, however, to enjoy 
some years of well-deserved celebrity 
in his native country. When the 
monster Military Despotism had de- 
stroyed ils parent Revolution, and 
produced tranquillity in the state, as 
it is produced in the Baltic by a frost, 
Delille returned to Paris: with active 
spirits at least, and every energy of 
the mind, whatever might be the fai- 
lure of the body. He enjoyed his 
honours, he enjoyed the society of 
his countrymen, for which he was 
peculiarly formed; and even pro- 
duced another I’ oem, on Conversalion, 
for which his talent was, even in Paris, 
unrivaled. No one had so easy and 
so brilliant a flow of wit; no one & 
gaiety at once so gentle aad so inex- 
haustible; no one talked with more 
ability, or listened with more indal- 
gence. Such is the testimony of Pa- 
risians, who have every claim to be 
believed; in England, his conversa- 
tional talents could neither be excited 
nor appreciated. 

He lived till June 1813; having 
seen even Envy and Malice driven to 
submission or to silence, by the uni- 
versal acknowledgment of bis genius. 
His funeral was public and magnifi- 
cent. He _ in state for several 
days, in the then Imperial College of 
France, and was attended to the grave 
by the most distinguished Literati of 
Paris. An elegant Oration was pro~ 
nounced at the funeral by Regnaud 
de Saint-Jean d’ Angely, another by 
M. Delambre, and a third by M. Ar- 
naull, a rising Poet, who calis himself 
the pupil of Delille. 

A short time before his death, a 
spirited character of him was pub- 
lished by Madame du Molé, a literary 
lady of Paris, who took for a motto 
Pope’s well-known character of Gay. 

* In wit a man, simplicity a child.” 

A few striking featyres from this 
character shall conclude the present 
account, 

Nothing can be comparable to the 
elegance of his genius, to his vivacity, 
gaiety, and sallies of wit ; nor, at the 
same time, to his inequalities. His 
works 














works have neither the character 
nor the features of his conversation. 
Reading them, -you would suppose 
him devoted to the most serious cen- 
templatioas; see him in compary, 
and you would suppose that he never 
meditated at all. He takes no in- 
terest in the common occurrences of 
society. He is careless about every 
one, and even about himself. Some- 
times, without having seen or listened 
to any thing that has past, he comes 
in with the most pertinent remark ; 
then, perhaps, he is all nee 
but in every humour be is agreeable. 
His ideas flow with ropidity, and he 
communicates them without reserve; 
he is neither wordy nor affected. His 
conversation 1s a happy mixture of 
beauties and of negligences; an ami- 
able disurder, which is always charm- 
ing, and sometimes astonishing. 

For his figure—a little girl once 
said, that.it was all zig-zag: but the 
sex in general see only the expression, 
and not the form. His mouth is 
Jarge, it is true; but the words and 
the verses that flow from it are de- 
lightful. His eyes are small and hol- 
low; but, aided by the changes of his 
countenance, they express all the va- 
riety of his characier. He does not 
give his features time to look ugly. 
He is not inattcative to his person ; 
but he seldom adapts its ornaments to 
the occasion. He will go in dishabille 
to a Dutchess, and ride a hunting in 
full dress. 

His body is 74, his soul is only 15. 
Sensible to excess, he is assailable on 
all sides ; but it is all to no purpose ; 
his thoughtlessness and gaiety come 
to his aid, and leave him the happiest 
of beings. Public amusements are 
nothing to him: he is always occu- 
pied by some one object, and happy 
in being so engaged. He will give 
you his company for hours, and is 
happy with you ; but so he is with his 
housekeeper; or his horse, which he 
will sometimes caress for two hours, 
and then forget that he has one. Yet, 
if he cannot be praised for uniformity 
of life, he has none of the vices of ir- 
regularity. However careless his con- 
duct may be, it is always innocent. 
if he has no great features of charac- 
ter, he has all those engaging quali- 
ties of grace, liveliness, and simpli- 
city, so natural, and yet so full of 
ingenuity, that he is courted like a 
reigning beauty, and beloved like a 
favourite child. S.A.R.N. BR. 
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An Account of the several Libraries 
public and private, in end about 
London. (Continued from p. 319.) 

(From Mr. John Bagford’s Collections in 

the British Museum.] 
Lipraries 1N Private Hanps. 

¢ o~ Right Reverend the Bishop 

of Norwich* hath a large and 
most incomparable library. There 
are vast quantities both of printed 
booksand MSS. in all faculties. There 
is a great variety of MSS. admirable 
both for antiqaity and fair writing. 

A Capgrave, the finest in England: 

there is but one more, and that is in 

Bene’t College Library in Cambridge; 

with many others of great valae, too 

long toinsert. He hath many of the old 
printed books at the first beginning 

of printing. That at Mentz 1460, 

and others printed at Rome, and se- 

veral other cities in Italy, Germany, 

France, and Holland, before 1500. 

Those printed in England by the first 

rinters, at Oxford 1469, St. Alban’s, 
estminster, by Caxton, Wynken de 

Worde, Pynson, &c. the greatest col- 

lection of any in England. Other 

books, printed on vellum, and curi- 
ously illuminated, so as to pass for 

MSS.; a fine Pliny and Livy in 2 vols, 

both priated on vellum; and many 

such like. Abundance of examplars 
of books printed by the famous print- 
ers: the Aldi, Jant:, Gryphius, Vasco- 
sanus, Stephens, Elzevirs, &c. It 
were heartily to be wished that his 
Lordship’s catalogue were printed, 
for I believe it would be the best that 
ever appeared, I mean in Englaod. 
Dr. Hans Sloane hath a very curi- 
ous collection of bueks in all faculties, 
as Physick, Mathematicks, the Clas- 
sicks, &c. in all languages ; old print- 
ed books; a great number of MSS, 
on divers subjects, both antient and 
modern. He hath a most admirable 
collection of natural and artificial 
rarities, shells, insects, fossils, medals, 
both aatient and modern, Roman and 
Greek antiquities, ores of several 
sorts, as gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, 
and a vas} many other aniique rari- 
ties that had been Mr. Charleton’s; 
so that, with what he had before, and 
since hath collected, he hath the 
greatest in England. He has books of 
Plants of several countries, A large 


* Dr. John Moore, afterwards Bp. of 
Norwieb. His library was purchased 
by George I. and presented to Cam- 
bridge University. IT. 
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collection of voyages, discoveries, 
travels in foreign parts, in most of 
the European languages, not only 
printed, but most of them in MS. in 
Latin, Italian, French, Flemish, Dutch, 
aod English ; nothing having escaped 
him that he knew of, either here or 
abroad, that could be purchased. He 
is copiously furnished with books on 
all curious subjects, Perhaps there 
is not such another collectivn in its 
kiod in all Europe *. 

The Earl of Carbery hath made a 
noble collection; and, amongst other 
things, all that relate to Mystical 
Divinity. 

The Earl of Kent hath spared for 
no cost to complete his collection of 
a Historians, Visitations, and 
Pedigrees. 

The Earl of Pembroke is very 
choice in Books of Medals, Lives, 
the effigies of all great and learned 
men, Kings, Princes, Dukes, and great 
Generals; with abundance of others 
of pomp and state. 

The Lord Somers hath an admir- 
able collection of books relating to 
the Laws of this land and other coun- 
tries, in Latin, French, |talian, and 
Spanish. Also our English Historians, 
both printed and MS. A rare library 
in this kind. 

The Barl of Sunderland hath a 
great collection of scarce and valu- 
able Authors in polite learning ; espe- 
cially the best editions of the Clas- 
sickst. He bought Mr. Hadrian Be- 
veriand’s entire, a cullection very 
cheice in its kind. This, in my opi- 
nion, is the best and most expeditious 
way to procure a good library ; and 
the method taken by the old Earl of 
Anglesea, who bought several entire, 
as Oldenburgh’s, &c. 

The Lord Halifax’s Collection is 
noble and choice, with admirable 
judgment, well digested, and in good 
order. 

There is alarge and curious Collec- 
tion made by the late Mr. Secretary 
Pepys, now in the possession of Mr. 
Jackson, his heir, at Clapham, in 
Surrey. It consists of various sub- 
jects, as English History, Maritime 
Affairs, th: power and constitution of 
the Admiralty and Sea Laws. He 
made a vast collection from our an- 


tient Records in the Tower, and 
English Historians, both antieat and 
modern, relating to our Naval Affairs 
and those of other Countries. Here 
are the finest models of ships of ali 
rates and sorts. Ships painted by the 
best Masters, as Velde, Backhuysen, 
&c. the drawing of the Royal Navy of 
Henry VIII. Books of Masick, a- 
thematicks, and several other sub- 
jects, all excellent 1 their kinds. But 
what he hath collected with re 

to the City of London is beyond all 
compare, as fur Books, Ground-plots, 
Views, Palaces, Churches, reat 
Houses, Curonations, Funerals, Pub- 
lic Shows, Heads of famous Men, and 
all that could be collected relating to 
London. He hath been at the charge 
of drawing such things as never were 
in print, for the illustration of that 
famous City, he being a native there- 
of, A vast Collectioo of Heads, both 
domestic and foreiga, beyond expres- 
sion. Copy-books of all the Masters 
of Europe, Italian, French, German, 
Flemish, Dutch, Spanish, and Euglishy 
all digested according to their time 
and country, pasted on large paper, and 
bound up. A large book of title pages, 
frontispieces, not only of the best 
English Masters, but Italian, French, 
&c. which are very much improved 
by Mr. Jackson, his nephew, in his 
Travels. This is not to be paralleled, 
There are many other excellent books 
and rarities. He contrived his cata- 
logue for the easy finding any Author 
and the various subjects, so that a 
single sheet may be found as soon as 
the largest folio, Of all thecatalogues 
I ever saw, nothing came near it but 
my Lord Maitland’s, taken by his 
own directions, having the name of 
the Author, the place where printed, 
the Printer’s name, and date when 
printed. A Catalogue thus taken, 
with an Index of the Author's name, 
must needs be of excellent use f. 

The inclinations of persons are vast- 
ly different in their collecting, as par- 
ticularly Lord Clarendon, mainly 
about the affairs of Ireland, and its 
Government.— Mr. Wilde, formerly 
living in Bloomsbury ; his consisted 
of Architecture and Agriculture, ad- 
mirable in its kind.—A gentleman 
that lived in the lune Temple had a 





* The whole of Sir Hans Sloane’s Collections is in the British Museum. 


+ Now Lord Spencer’s, at Althorpe. 


t The Pepysian Cullection is at Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
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collection consisting of books of Ne- 
cromancy and Magick, &c. most! 
MSS.—Mr. Thomas Britton the nn 
coalmaa io Clerkenwell: his books 
were of Chemistry, as may be seen by 
the catalogue, printed for theirsale by 
auetion, He hath a vast collection 
of Musick, prickt by his own hand, 
and estegmend of great value. 

Dr. Beaumont for some years past 
hath collected whatever he could, re- 
lating to Mystical Divinity, Spirits, 
Witcheraft, and such-like subjects. 

Capt. Aston, for some considerable 
time, hath procured a large quantity 
of Voyages, Travels, &c. in most of 
the European Languages, besides 
books on other subjects. 

Mr. Southerby in Hatton Garden 
hath a curious Collection of Books, 
both MSS. and printed, besides his 
fine Medals. 

Several of these Gentlemen have 
collected Medals, Prints,and Paintings, 

Mr. Serjeant -surgeon Bernard's 
Library ig very valuable for the best 
editions and fairest impressions of 
Classicks, in all volumes *. 

Mr. Huckle on Tower Hill hath 
been admirably curious in collecting 
the nicest books in Latin, Spanish, 
Italian, and French. His prints are 
fine beyond comparison, consisting of 
those of the first printing off. He is 
a critical judge of Priats, Drawings, 
and Paintings. 

Mr. Graham and Mr. Child are cu- 
rious collectors that way. 

Mr. Chicheley, Mr. Bridges, Mr. 
Walter Clavell, and Mr. Rawlinson of 
the Temple, have curious Libraries. 

Captain Hatton bath a rare Collec- 
tion of English History. 

Mr. Slaughter of Gray's Inn hath 
ao admirable Library. 

Mr. Topham hath a complete Col- 
lection of Books iu the Greek lan- 

wage, and relating to the Greek 
earning. 
| Dr. dostase, Dr. Gray, Dr. Ty- 
son, and Dr. Woodward, have been 
a and curious collectors ; and so 
ve Dr. Mead and Dr. Brook. 

Mr. Godwin of Pindar hath a very 

good Library. (To be continued.) 
St 

Mr. Ursayn, 

A® Inquiry having lately been 
suggested respeciing the cause 
of the House-fly, Spider, and otber In- 
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sects of those tribes, walking on ciel- 
ings or polished surfaces, with their 
bodies dowawards, contrary to the 
general order of gravity; I have 
been imduced to consider this cu- 
rious subject, aad to collect some 
evideuce from the best Entomolo- 
gists, which may lead to a satisfac- 
tory result. 

Jn respect to House-spiders, Buffoa 
states, that when they walk upoa 
such bodies as are porfectiy smooth, 
aslouking-glasses, or polished marble, 
they squeeze a little sponge which 
grows near the extremity of their 
claws, and thus diffusing a glutinous 
substance adhere to the surface, until 
they make a second step. Barr's Buf- 
fon, xv. 144.—I1 rather conceive this 
glutinous substance to be peculiar to 
spiders, because I have not fouad it 
in any of the most minute descrip- 
tions of House Flies; who must be 
therefore vested with a different 
power to perform the same act: which 
is one amongst the unndmbered 
proofs of the skill and exhaustless 
provisious of Infinite Goodaess in the 
miaoutest work of creation! 

in House-flies we shall find that the 
tarsus or foot is armed with different 
means. Theyallhaveatleast twoclaws 
or hooks, which terminate in points 
so exquisitely fine, that they are able 
to lay hold of what ap to us the 
most smooth and polished bodies. 
Rees's Cyclopedia, Legs of Flies. 

When we speak of smooth bodies, 
it is necessary always to consider, that 
although they may appear se te be te 
the human eye, yet it is well knows 
by all who labour to grind and polisk 
them, and particularly the specula 
used in optical instruments, that the 
heat excited by friction in this opera- 
tion produces upon the surface, as 
soon as the grinding ceases, small 
blebs, or hollow bubbles or blister 
which are therefore the first part of 
the surface which receives the effect 
of the next grinding, aad unless that 
is continued uotil the cavity is com- 
pletely filled, or rather uotil the sur 
ace is grouad down te its depth, the 
surface must remain uneven: this 
may be perceived with a magnifying 
glass; and as every fly has a micro- 
scopic eye, the effect of this kind of 
fuot-hold, may be readily conceived. 
But to proceed : , 





* See Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. IV. 104. 
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Leuwenhoek, the most minute and 
exact of all Naturalists, states that 
ao incredible number of minute hairs 
cover the wings, body, and legs, and 
feet of flies; and if we consider that 
each hair is not formed of a single 
vessel, but of many, we must needs 
say that there is a greater cause for 
admiration and reflection, in the con- 
templatiou of so small and insignifi- 
cant an animal, than in that of au 
horse or an ox; and the deeper we 
endeavour to search into the secrets 
of Nature, the less we are able to 
conceive the minuteness of the parti- 
cles of which bodies are composed. 
Leuwenhoek, II. 191. 

This infinite number of fine hairs 
upon the feet may afford the power 
of adhesion for which we inquire; but 
their strength must be such, and the 
action of all the muscles of their leg 
ead thigh must be very considerable, 
to support the weight of their budy, 
the smallest of which is far dispro- 
portioned in size fo these minute 
fibres, and which weight must be 
greatly increased by its, to us, pen- 
dent situation. Sir Ev. Home has 
discovered that many animals have 
from one to three suckers on each 
foot, which, creating a vacuum, evable 
the animal to proceed securely along 
a cieling with its back towards the 
earth. Some species of insects, parti- 
cularly grasshoppers, bave their feet 
supplied with another apparatus; that 
is, round elastic balls, which yield on 

ressure, and serve to break the vio- 
ence of their fall from long leaps. 

On the 22d of February last, Sir Ev. 
Home presented to the Royal Society 
an account of the feet of these flies. 
it is well known that the house-fly has 
this property, but its principie had 
mot been hitherto explained, because 
the animal is too small for the feet to 
be anatomically investigated. Sir Ev. 
was not aware that any animal of a 
much larger size wasendowed with the 
same power, till Sir Jeseph Banks 
told him that the Lacerta Gecko, a 
native lizard of the Island of Java, 
was in the habit of coming oui of an 
evening from the rovis of the houses, 
and walking dow he smooth hard 
polished chunam wails search of 
flies that settle upon them, and then 
running up again. Sir Joseph, while 
at Batavia, was in the habit of catck- 
ing this animal by standing close to 
the wall with a long flattened pole, 
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which being made suddenly to scrape 
its surface, knocked it down. He 
procured Sir Everard a specimen of a 
very large size, weighing 53 oz. aver- 
dupois, which enabled him to aseer- 
tain the pecaliar mechanism by which 
the feet of this animal cau keep their 
bold of a smooth hard perpendicular 
wall, and carry up so large a weight 
as that of its own body. Sir Everard 
particularly described the avalomy of 
the foot of this lizard, which is sv coa- 
structed as to enable it to produce a 
pumber of small concavities,which act 
like so many cupping glasses, and at- 
muspheric pressure retains him in his 
position. Having ascertained the prin- 
ciple on which an animal of so large 
a size as this is enabled to support it- 
self in progressive molion. against 
gravity, he felt himself more com- 
petent to examine into the mechanisna 
by which the common fly supports it- 
seif with so much facility ia still more 
disadvantageous situations. An ae- 
count was then given of the fly’s foot, 
which shewed that it possessed con- 
cave surfaces capable of acling in the 
same manner as those of the Lacerta 
Gecko; and that therefore its pro- 
gressive motion against gravily was 
effected by the same means *. 

This is the last evidence on the 
subject; aod it comes from a high 
authority, not controverted, and may 
be relied upon from the well-known 
accuracy of the observer, and the 


thirst for knowledge which has always | 


accompanied his pursuits. 

Here I shall therefore leave the re- 
search. Indeed I was almost inclined 
to do so, as svon as the evidence prov- 
ed a vacuum in the feet; a principle 
which developes at once the whole 
secret, and which has so long since, 
and so clearly, beeu explained and 
acted upon, that it seemed to in- 
volve and to display the mystery; 
but | flatier myself that the reader 
will not regret the Lime here bestowed. 

Distinction, however, is to be al- 
ways observed between the spider and 
the fly, in respect to their feet, aud 
different uses of them. The result of 
the whole seems to be, that it does 
not appear that either the glutinous 
substance which belongs to the spider, 





* See Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of London.—The above extract has al- 
ready appeared in Part |. of our present 
Volume, p. 630, Enpzr. 
or 
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or its claw, are given to the house- 
fly; that their feet are formed on a 
different principle; that the fly is not 
vested with the spider's glutinous 
power of attaching to any wood, or 
whitewashed cieling, the cords of a 
web, from which it can safely spin 
out a long line to the ground, aud by 
which it can also re-ascend; a pro- 
rty which is not necessary to the 
y- That the feet of the fly are ra- 
ther assisted by fine hairs pointed 
with claws, forming a vacuum, ena- 
bling it to fix them on what ap- 
pears to our eye a polished surface; 
and that their length, with the length 
of their legs and thighs, aided by this 
yacuum, maintains their bodies be- 
neath them. ‘ The more we reflect 
on the consummate wisdom and skill 
ef the Creator of the Universe, the 
less are we able to form adequate 
ideas of his perfections.” (Leuwen- 
hoek, Il. 192.) A. H. 





NaptonVicarage,War- 
Mr.Ugsaz, wickshire, Aug. 14. 

Sle general circulation which 
your useful Miscellany obtains 
affords a vehicle to many who are de- 
sirous to give their thoughts to the 
Publick on subjects counected with 
the uational welfare. You haveona 
former occasion obliged me by insert- 
ing some hints on the subject of Briefs 
for the rebuilding of Churches, and 
erecling new ones in populous towns. 
You will there find a statement of the 
expences attending the collections by 
Brief, and a suggestion respectfully 
offered for an improved mode of 
obtaining those collections. When it 
is found that nearly half the sum 
given on a Brief is paid ia fees of 
office and other expences altendiug it, 
one cannot be surprized at the univer- 
sal prejudice which prevails against 
Briefs. To the vumerous instances 
which have been laid before the pub- 
lick, of deduction from this charitable 
establishment, that of the Parish 
Church of Whittington in Shropshire, 
és of late and striking notoriety. The 
Church was rebuilt at the cost of 
1500/.; in the year 1805, 7032. 15s. Id. 
was collected throughout the king- 
dom by two briefs for this Church ; 
but it is stated that only 427. 2s. I. 
was reccived by the parish of Wh t- 
tington. Previous to the proroga- 
tiva of Parliament a Report was made 
from the Council-office to the House 
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of Lords, of the comparative state- 
ment of the population of parishes; 
when it appeared that there were 
in England 4000 Parishes where the 
Churches of the Establishment were 
not of a capacity to contain more thaa 
one-fourth of the population. In 
the event of a Church required te be 
rebuilt, or a new one erected, I would 
suggest that an estimate should be 
made by a competent Surveyor, and 
verified on oath before Magistrates 
at their nearest Petty Sessions, who 
might have a loeal knowledge of the 
Parish ; that a letter or brief should 
be then drawn up under the sanctioa 
of the Bishop of the Diocese, reciting 
the population, &c. ef the Parish, 
asking assistance for the rebuilding 
or erecting a Church, and be sent 
post-free, bearing the superscription 
of the Church- wardens (as in the case 
of the parochial returns of Registers), 
to the Minister of every Parish in the 
Kingdom ; that the officiating Minis- 
ter should read this letter or briefin 
Church, and at a vestry inform his 
parishioners that their contributions 
would be transmitted, without dedue- 
tion, to the parish who had applied 
for it; that the Church - warden 
should verify on oath, before ene of 
the Magistrates who had allowed the 
Surveyor’s estimate, the sum collected 
in his respective parish, and pay it to 
the nearest banker, within a given 
time, te be transmitted by draft to 
the parish who has obtained such 
Brief. If this mode were adopted, 
and the fees of office, which are ac- 
knowledged to be a rigorous tax on 
these charitable institutions, were 
reinitted, no expence but that of the 
Surveyor’s estimate, and paper, and 
printing the letter or brief, would be 
incurred. There are about eleven 
thousaad places of worship to which 
Briefs are now directed ; is it too 
much to say that, if the above, or an 
improved mode of collecting contri- 
buiions for rebuilding Churches were 
adopted, we might reasonably ex- 
pect 10s. 6¢. on an average, from 
each parish? Mighk not the Gover- 
nors of QueengAnu@’s Bounty be ap- 
pointed tseallnes of this fund, and 
the overplus applied to the augmen- 
tation of smali Livings? | took the 
liberty of submitting these observa- 
tions to a late emmeut and revered 
Stalesman, whose memory isembalmed 
in a Nation's tears, and who intended, 

at 








at a favourable opportunity, to call 
the atteution of Parliament to the 
subject. T. KR. Bromerecpo. 

*,* The Collections on the Waterluvo 
Charity shew with what facility the 
heast sums may be transmitted from 
each Parish. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Islington, Oct. 12. 
ULLER, in his celebrated Work 
entitled The Worthies of England, 

published in 1662, has the following 
curious ——— respecting the 
County of Devon. 

* Lorp Mayors. 

«* Never one of this Office was a Devon- 
shire Man by birth, on my best inquiry; 
whereof some assign these reasons : 
1. The distance of the place, whose 
Western part is removed from London 
two hundred miles. 2. Because the De- 
vonians have a little London (understand 
it Exeter) in their own County (besides 
ether Haven towns), wherein wealth is 
gained near at hand. But, whatever be 
the cause this County hath made so 
little use of the Exchange in London, 
no English Shiremen have applied them- 
selves more profitably to the King’s 
Court, and Innes of Court therein, or 
have attained greater wealth and honour 
by living in those places.” 

As an improved Edition of this 
Work, with Additions, has been lately 
published by the accurate and labori- 
ous Mr. John Nichols, this respect- 
able Editor will have to record in the 
next edition, that the present Lord 
Mayor, being a native of Tiveaton, 
has wiped away the above reproach 
from the County of Devon! Thus has 
asisen (and there may have been 
others) one Devonshire Man, who 
has made free use of the Exchange in 
London, and who is returning back 
the advantages accruing to him from 
wealth thus acquired, by discharging 
the arduous duties of the high office 
of Magistracy in a manner which, 
whilst it has secured to him the ho- 
nours of a second civic reign, re- 
dounds to his own credit, and aug- 
ments the municipal glory of the 
first City in the world. 

Yours, &c. Joun Evans. 
Ea 


Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 13. 


ie is a strange truth that the pro- 

fession which was adorned by the 
abilities of Lord Nelsou, and which he 
carried to a height that never before 
was equaled, is the only part of the 
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community that in any manner doubts 
his having been a great man; and 
this wholly from his omitting to use 
the means generally employed in the 
Navy to accomplish order. His Lord- 
ship had no character as being a 
Martinet, or ‘ strict Disciplinarian,’ 
a character which officers have heard 
so much praised, that they sometimes 
imagine it contains every thing that 
is needful. 

It is a well-known remark that 
these great Disciplinarians have sel- 
dow been successful Commanders. 
Nor can it be otherwise; no man 
uoder their command feels any zeal ; 
it is destroyed by terror. No man 
does any thing but what he is com- 
manded. He who makes use of those 
severities which (though the Laws 
may sanction) create hatred in the 
miods of the people, has a conviction 
within him, which must tend to un- 
nerve all courage. Canpipus. 


i 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 14. 


I BEG leave through you to ioform 
the Gentleman engaged io the 
publication of the Lockhart Papers, 
that a copy of Lockhart’s Memoirs, 
with manuscript notes by Sir John 
Clerk, one of the Commissioners of 
the Union with Scotland, is in the 
possession of bis representative, Sir 
George Clerk, of Penycuik. It 
was consulted by Mr. Laing in pre- : 
ariog his History of Scotland; avd 

Mr. Somerville, whenengaged with 
his Reign of Queen Anne. | am hap- 
py to find that so valuable a collec- 
tion of Papers is about to be pre- 
sented to the world ; and trust that 
with the Culloden Collection, and the 
Stuart Correspondence, it willdo much 
to elucidate the story of the earlier 
part of the last century, and the ex- 
piring struggles of our banished 
Kings. 

Can any of your Correspondents ~ 
inform me whether there are any 
original letters of John’ Hampden 
preserved in our public repositories, 
or among the private papers of the 
representatives of his friends? Whilst 
preparing for the great struggle with 
the arbitrary Government of Charles 
I. he must surely bave corresponded 
with his principal associates, the Earl 
of Bedford and. Lord Say, Pym, 
Knightley, Fiennes, and the younger 
Vane. G. W. M. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsan, York, Oct. 19. 

A¥ING lately looked into Dr. 

Whitaker's edition of Thores- 
by’s “,Dueatus Leodiensis,” 1 was 
greatly surprised to find that in spenk- 
ing of my Jate most excellent frievd 
Mr. Lindsey, as having been a pupil 
of tbe eminently pious Mr. Bervard, 
although be admits that he was * ho- 
nest and amiable,” he subjoins, “ but 
of perplexed understanding and seru- 
pulous conscience, who forsook his 
former connexions and the Church 
of Eogland for an Unitarian Chapel 
in Essex-street.” vol. Il. p. 72. 

On the opinion given by Dr. W. of 
the understanding of that excellent 
person, I sball not aninradvert, al- 
though there are those who would 
require some further proof of its 
being “ perplexed,” than merely that 
of bis having conscientiously seceded 
from an Establishment, some parts of 
whose Liturgy and Creeds, and many 
of whose Articles, he couid not recon- 
cile with the leading doctrine of 
Scripture, namely, the unity of God, 
and which therefore he considered as 
being highly inimical to the simpli- 
city of the Gospel, and to tie interests 
of integrity and truth. My object in 
this paper, which [ request you will 
insert in your valuable Misceilany, is 
torectify a mis-statement which would 
Jead ali those readers uvacquainted 
with the fact, to draw the erroneous 
conclusion, that when Mr. Lindsey 
resigned his living, lie step from Cat- 
terick to Essex-sireel was ene of 
easy achicvement, a mere every-day 
occurrence of preferring one com- 
fortable situation to another ; a mis- 
statement which 1 cotisider wyseif.as 
being more.peculiar'y bound 0 duty 
to correct, as i am probab.y the only 
person now living who was present 


during nearly the whole of that heart-. 
rending transaction, and who was, 


intimately acquaiyted with all the 
distressing circumstances by which it 
was preceded aod accompanied, and 
which followed in is train. bo as 
far indeed as that exceilent person 
himself can be imp!icated, it has long 
ceased to be of any moment what 
others may feel or think. — le 
placed far beyond tne misconceptions 
of ignorance, or the misceptesenta- 
tions of bigotry; but ito the living 
it may be of importance that they 
should have the means of duly ap- 
‘Gent. Mac. November, 1816. 
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preciating this part of his conducts 
that they may thenee learn by ex- 
ample as well as precept, that to the 
genume Christian, perfect mtégrity 
in the sight of God is the “.Peark 
of great price,” a treasure of ines- 
timable value, which he is imperiously 
bound to purehase, though he should 
be compelled ‘to sell ali that he 
has” in order to obtain it. 

Emiveutiy poous from early youth, 
and uniformly excellent in the whole 
of his conduct, Mr. Lindsey knew no 
other desire than to deyote himself 
wholly to the ministry, » The splen- 
did prospects that early opened upon 
him from his intimate connexion 
with two of the first families inthe 
kingdom, by whom he was regarded 
asa confidential friend from the very 
mowent of his leaving Cambridge, 
had no other influence upon his 
mind, than to put him more .sertous- 
ly on his guard against the allure- 
ments of bigh station, the desire of 
weaith, or the love of power ; aud it 
was his firm resolption from the very 
first, never to accept of any situation 
iu the Church, in itself liowever un- 
exceptionable, the duties of which 
he could not persovaily fulfil. All 
offers therefore of further preferment, 
of which he had, many, he firmly re- 
sisted ; and for the space of ten years, 
at Calteritk, devoted himself wholly 
to the arduous duties of a faithful 
affectionate parish Minister. _ The 
Living was at that lime worth about 
300/. per ann. although | am told 
it is vow raised by Me, Lindsey's 
successors, Who for the spece of mere 
than forty years have not resided, to 
the annual amount of 14007. 

In this retired situalion, it is pro- 
bable my veserable friead would have 
ended his days, had he nol been from 
time to time more convinced bya clo- 
ser examination ofthe Sacred Oracles, 
that there are many things eajoined 
by the Established Church, which they 
do not authorize; and hence the dis- 
tressing dilemma, whether to conti- 
nue in a respectoble situation, ‘aad 
ove of cousiderable usefulness, es 
teemed and beloved by all, or subject. 
himself and Mrs. Lindsey to great 
pecuniary difficulties, —to the cen- 
sure or pity of his numerous former 
friends, and to the prospect of spead- 
ing the remainder of his life in ake- 
less indigence. — Often bave | seen 

him 
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him uoder the utmost anxiety,—not 
whether he should encounter these 
difficulties in the cause of trath and 
a good conscience, but whether he 
might not be mistaken in making a 
decision, so contrary to that of al- 
most all to whom he had mentioned 
the subject; a necessity, which to an 
affectionate, hamble mind is perhaps 
the most painful part of the trial. 
When, however, the decision was fi- 
nally made, with what composere of 
spirit did not Mr. Lindsey determine, 
not only to part with his plate aod 
furniture, asa means of present sub- 
sistence, but even with a well-chosen 
library, which he had for many years 
been carefully selecting; in which 
Mrs. Lindsey, most highly to her 
honour, very cheerfully concurred. 
So far was it from being the fact, 
that when the resignation of Catte- 
rick was signed, a congregation in 
Essex-street was prepared to receive 
the seceder, that, on the contrary, at 
that trying moment, the world was 
all before them, and, like our first 
arents, “ where to choose” they 
new not. 

It was indeed Mr. Lindsey's earnest 
wish, to form a congregation not 
bound down by covtradictory Articles 
and Creeds of the 16th Century, a 
kind of specimen of a reformed 
Church of England; but so uncertain 
was he of success, that for some time 
he had hesitated whether to make the 
attempt in London or at Bristol. On 
the 9th of December, 1773, the wri- 
ter of this paper accompanied her 
honoured friends on their doubtful 
pilgrimage as far as Wakefield, where 
they were kindly received by the late 
excellent Mr. Turner, the Disseuting 
Minister in thattown. At that try- 
ing moment all their former connec- 
tiens, some of whom could have ad- 
ministered essential comfort, stood 
far aloof; and pot one ray of light, 
save the faithful testimony of an ap- 
proving conscience, enlivened the 
gloomy horizon.—Never can I for- 
get what were my seusations when 
the chaise that conveyed them to- 
wards London drove away from the 
hospitable door! 

But it is not my intention, Sir, to 
take up the time of yourself or your 
readers with any a — + 

ting the opening of Essex Chapel, 
which as sircady’ been done eek 


more ably by the present Minister, 
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Mr. Belsham, in the memoir of his 
excellent predecessor, published for 
J. Johnson and Co, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, 1812. If I shall have succeeded 
in proving that, either through inat- 
tention or prejudice, the learned Edi- 
tor of the “ Dacatus Leodiensis” has 
not in this instance given an accurate 
statement, and that there are sub- 
jects on which he should be read with 
caution, my object will have been 
obtained. But be this as it may, by 
inserting the above in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, the respectable Edi- 
tor, to whom it is probable even the 
name of the Writer is unknown, will 
evince his liberality and love of truth, 
and greatly oblige an Occasional 
Reader, CaTruerine Carrs. 
TT 

Mr. Urnsan, May 1. 

WeHe men are impressed, and 

more particularly when they 
enter, they should not be sent imme- 
diately on a Foreign Station, until 
they visit the port to which they be- 
long; which might be done, by per- 
mitting them to find a proper substi- 
tute, or to give security to a certain 
amount. There are very few who will 
not be able to obtain one or the other. 
A certain time of liberty should thea 
be allowed them. 

The Impress service should be con- 
fided to very different persons from 
those to whom it is generally en- 
trusted, and who are frequently the 
refuse of mankind. A seaman never 
forgives the outrage of being seized 
upon by such miscreants. This abuse 
tuo often arises from the neglect of 
the Admiralty orders to officers com- 
manding gangs; who leave il tomen 
most improperly selected. A gang is 
seldom headed by a proper officer. 
The persons employed upon this ser- 
vice should possess a knowledge of 
seamen, with a great share of pru- 
dence. 

When people are impressed from 
any ship, it should be the duty of the 
dies who performs that service to 
afford the ship immediate wipe and 
to take her into ber destined port ; 
and their wages ought to be-secured 
to them while on board, and be un- 
der the eontroul of the officers of 
such ship. ' 

No impress should take place 
abrood, except under the must im- 
erious necessity ; and rules shonld be 
aid down for its proper regula. 
© 





























No ship bound to a foreign station 
should be permitted to send on board 
of -outward-bound vessels, and take 
from them ene or two men, as is 
often the case at present, contrary 
to the orders of Government. It is 
also necessar) that apprentices should 
be protected by some better rules ; 
which upon any officer presuming to 
transgress he should be amenable to 
punishment. 

When men heave served « certain 
time io the Navy, according to rank, 
situation, and trade, they should be 
free from the impress, agreeably to 
certain regulations, different situa- 
tions, and tonnage of ships; making 
a difference between those who have 
entered, those who are impressed, 
and those who have lefi their coun- 
try during the time of war, to evade 
their services in the Navy. Perhaps 
the followmy propositions would give 
the outlines to obtain the object in 
view. 

The East india Trade, as now con- 
ducted, is a waste of men, instead of 
raising them, havirg uo apprentices 
as seamen (unless officers, servants, 
and iidsbipmen are considered such, 
which I do not); and while they navi- 
gate their ships with foreigners and 
Lascars, ne change will take place! 
This trade ought io raise at least as 
many seamen as it now gives you, in- 
stead of drawing upon the Navy, and 
other trades, to answer its purpose *. 
What advantage Government can 
possibly deem they obtain from the 
present mode is beyond my compre- 
hension. That it tends to impede the 
raising of seamen is sufficient proof 
againat it, witrout advancing any 
thing farther upon the subject. With 
respect to this trade, | should pro- 
pose that, at the commencement of 
a war, the first and second officers 
be exempt from the impress either 
on board, or on shore. If the third 
officer had served one year in the 
Navy prior to that time, he should 
also be exempt. The fourth officer, 
two years. The fifth and siath offi- 
cers of ail ships above six hundred 








* It is au understood arrangement 
between Government and the East In- 
dia Company, or the owners of ships, 
that each ship shall turn over in India 
a certain number of british seamen to 
the Men of War on the station.—This is 
a negative mode of raising men for the 
Nayy. 
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tons, three years. Boatswains, car- 
penters, and gunners, four years. 
Cooks, stewards, &c. siz years. Sea- 
men, eight years. And if it should 
be necessary to retain them one year 
longer, in that case they should be al- 
lowed double wages. All those who fill 
such situstions at the commencement 
of a war, not having served io the 
Navy during war, provided they en- 
ter into that service, shall be discharg- 
ed at the ends of the perinds above- 
mentioned; but if impressed, then 
two years more, to be allowed for 
exemption. Every ship should carry 
one apprentice during war for every 
fifty tons of tonnage; half of whom 
should be indentured from seventeen 
years and upwards, for three years. 
And no apprentice should be impress- 
ed under the age of twenty, unless he 
has beeo five years at sea. All men 
who leave their country during time 
of war, and go into foreign serviee, 
or who are in foreign 4 a and do 
not return within a limited time, 
should be liable to double servitude if 
impressed. . 

In the West India Trade, the first 
mate should be exempt as above, the 
second mate at the expiration of three 
years, iv ships of five hundred tons, 
and upwards. Third mate, four 
years, Boatswaios and carpenters, 
five years. Gunners, stewards, and 
cooks, seven years. Seamen, eight 
years. And the same regulation 
should apply to all other vessels 
tradivg South ward of the Canaries. 

The * West India Dock’ system at 
present, with respect to apprentices, 
causes the less of at least one thousand 
scamen annually ! 

In the American, Mediterranean, 
and Baltic trades, the first mate, if 
he has served one year ww the Navy, 
should be exempt from the impress. 
Second mate, four years. Boatswains 
and carpenters, six years. Gunners, 
stewards, and cooks, seven years; and 
seamen, eight years, &c. 

In the Coal and Coasting trades; 
first mate, three years. Second mate, 
jive years. Other officers, seven 
years, aud -eamen, eight years, &c. 

No vessel under fifty toas should 
protect a master except he has served 
three years in the Navy, unless such 
vessel have two apprentices, beloeg- 
ing to her, one of whom shall 
seventeen years of age or upwards 
when indentured, 

Ships 
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Ships employed in the Greenland 
Trade and Fisheries, should have re- 
gulations adapted for their purpose, 
suitable to the above. Apprentices 
the same. 

All ruoning Ships and Packetsshould 
carry four apprentices, to every too 
of their complement. Half of each 
class. 

All Ships under the British flag, 
sailing to, or from Europe, should 
be manned with British-born  sub- 
jects 5 at least to the extent of two 
thirds of their complement, with 
their proportion of apprentices. 

A certain regulation. should take 
place with respect to men in all other 
Water-employments, for whom I do 
not presume to offer regulations, 
from want of information on the 
subject. 

Transports should have three ap- 
prentices to every one hundred tons; 
half of whom shouid be above seven- 
teen when indentured. 

Apprentices should not be permit- 
ted io enter into the Navy, without 
theapprobation of their Masters; and 
in that case the unexpired term of 
their apprenticeship should not be 
allowed as a part of the term of 
exemption, and the regular bounty 
should be granted to their masters. 

All men who have performed their 
services in the Nary agreeably to 
these rules, should have a decided 
preference as long as their conduct 
deserves it, durivg and after a war, 
in all shipping employments belong- 
ing to Government, public docks, 
pilotage, &c.; and the freedom of 
any town in the kivgdom, where 
they might choose to settle or reside 
afterthe war,should be their'aby right. 

It would be desirabic to institute 
public schools founded upon volun- 
tary coutributions, in or Bear sea- 
ports, devoted to the education of 
children of persons actually serving 
in the Navy. And when their service 
expires, the education might be con- 
tinued; but this must be regulated 
by the extent of the funds. 

At the conclusion of a war, or at 
the expiration of time of servitude, 
the men should be conveyed free of 
expence to their nearest place of re- 
sidence. 

That no Ship should be allowed to 
sail outwards at the commence- 
ment of a war, with more than one 
third foreigners for the first two 
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manning the Navy, [ Nox. 
years, Ove fourth for the third year. 
One sixth tor the fifth year. One 
seventh for the sixth year. One 
eighth for the seventh year, and 
the remaining period of war. This 
may be governed as circumstances 
require. 

Four years actually employed in 
the Merchant service, should be equal 
to two years in the Navy. 

All masters, and ha/f the mates 
and midshipmen, employed in the 
Navy, should be required to have 
served three years in the Mercantile 
service. 

A certain portion of Lieutenants 
employed in the Navy, should be 
taken from those brought up in the 
Merchant service. 

All trading Merchant-shipping, in a 
political point of view, should never 
have direct taxes jaid upoa them; 
with a view, if possible, to restore the 
carrying-trade we formerly possessed, 
but which is comparatively much di- 
minished. ‘This is absolutely neces- 
sary to keep up the number of sea- 
meno required to man our Navy in 
time of war. 

These suggestions are offered, under 
a strong impression of their great 
ulility; and | feel persuaded that the 
outline drawa, when systematically 
arranged, would in the course of a 
few years war supply the Navy to its 
full exteat with Merchaut-seamen, 
would conquer the aversion our Sea- 
men at present feel for the Naval ser- 
vice, and be fully adequate to ren- 
der it far more efficient in officer, 
and men. 

By allowing men the liberty of re- 
tiring from the Navy at the expira- 
tion of a fixed period, it will prevent 
them trom flying their country at the 
commencement of a war. It will 
also have the effect to induce them to 
enter freely, and greatly lessen the 
temptation to desert. in this case 
they will have an object in view after 
a certain servilude,which, commenced 
at the early part of life, will not ap- 
pear long, particularly to respectable 
young wen, who leok forward to 
advancement ia the Mercantile ser- 
vice, and who will have ties upon 
them to keep them in ihe Country, 
These wiil not now enter into the sega 
service, from having fear of being 
impressed, aud alitheir hepes blasted 
through life!!! | 

Tag Suave or Atrarn! 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsay, Ner. 1. 

AS 1 do not recollect to have seen 
any recent account of the beau- 
tiful remains of Netley Abbey in 
your Magazine, 1 am induced to 
send a few remarks taken this Au- 
tumn, heaping they will prove “iate- 

resting to some of your Readers. 
Netiey Abbey has two ways of ap- 
proach, afier crossing the ferry at 
Southampton: one is on the banks 
of the river, the other passes through 
the estate of .... Chamberlaine, esq. 
but the distances are nearly equal, 
The first object viewed on arrival 
by the former, is the Castle, a small 
building near the river, bearing marks 
of antiquity, but vot very remote, 
perhaps not earlier than the reign of 
Henry VIII. The walls are thick, 
measuring about 8 feet 6Ginches. They 
inclose a small area or court, the 
proportions of adoublecube. Three 
smal! square openings admit light to- 
wards the river, and the door of the 
internal wal! was strengthened by a 
portcullis. At each end is a large 
square bastion entered only from the 
interior by pointed doors. The whole 
is battlemented and moated.— The 
sequesiered ruins of Netley Abbey 
are seated on the banks of the river 
Anton (vulgarly called the Southam p- 
ton Water) about three miles from 
the antient town of that name; and it 
is rendered an enchanting spot by the 
addition of delightful woods, which 
partially obscure its mouldering walls 
at every point of view. The West 
front of the Church rises dignified 
above the uneven ground, and from 
among a beautiful wood of varied 
trees and shrubs, on leaving the Castle; 
the distance is not great, but they 
are hidden from each other. The 
elegant sharply pointed window and 
dismantled walls ard buttresses form 
a fine contrast to the richly-tinted 
surrounding landscape. We gain ad- 
mission within the walls by some of 
the dilapidated dwelling - buildings, 
which mostly join the Cloisters con- 
tiguous to the South side of the Ab- 
bey Church; immediately entering the 
quadrangle of the Cloisters, now a va- 
cant space, shewing only the boun- 
dary walls, one of which is the Nave 
of the Church, with its early Pointed 
windows appearing. The exterior of 
the Transept is likewise seen, having 
windows of corresponding plainness. 
Southward of the Transept, and ex- 
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tending nearly to the exlreme of this 
side of the cloisters, is the Chapter- 
house, between two ailes, that join the 
transept: one is vaulted with stone, 
and lighted from the Bast by twe 
narrow windows, and from the elois- 
ters by one large window, with sim- 
ple, bat mutilated tracery. The cor- 
responding aile is quite plain. Exe 
ternaliy, the Chapter-house was. dis- 
tinguished by three plain but elegaat 
arches, the centre forming the en- 
trance, and that on cach side a win- 
dow; but the origina! has been walled 
up, and the present door broken 
through one of the windows, to the 
additional disfigurement of this most 
elegant room. its proportions are 
square, having the same number of 
arches on every side, and, no doubt, 
had originally four insulated co- 
lumas in the centre sustaining the 
groins of the roof, the spriogers of 
which remain connected with the 
walls. Light was chielly admitted 
from the East side by two narrow 
windowsand quatrefoil opeuings. The 
capitals to all the arches in the Chap- 
ter-house, and some others, are scul 
tured in fine Purbeck marble, while 
the columns, bases, &c. are of fine 
free-stone. Among the heaps of rub- 
bish in this area has grown a most 
beautifully picturesque Ash - tree, 
whose elegant and tender branches 
and leaves form the only canopy to 
the encircling walls: a similar tree 
flourishes in the cloisters. South- 
ward of the Chapter-house, extend- 
ing in the line of the cloisters, is a 
small apartment vaulted with stone 
ribs, resting on sculptured brackets, 
which are common in this abbey, and 
were no doubt adopted in the room 
of columns, to admit as much mece 
as possible ia achurch and dwellings 
of small dimensions, Still more to- 
wards the South was the Refectory, a 
handsomely proportioned apartmeat, 
groined in a similar manner to the 
Chapter-house, and lighted from the 
East side by three different kinds of 
windows. Atthe South end still re- 
mains the hatch through which the 
provisions passed from another hatch 
mn the wall of the kitchea, which 
is situate East and West in. re- 
gard to the Refectory. The inter- 
mediate building was perhaps the 
paotry or battery, or some culinary- 
office. The exterior of these baid- 
ings, the walls of the cloislers, the 
kiteben, 
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kitchen, &c. form a handsome group, 
agproeching the Abbey. From the 
refectory we pass te the Kitchen, 
which is now not the least interesting 
object among so many as are here 
exhibited, and afford gratification to 
those who differ in opimion from a 
party leaving the ruins on our en- 
trance, who declared that “‘ they should 
not have fatigued themselves in walk- 
ing 80 far, had they expeeted to see 
no more than a heap of old ruins.” 
The kitchen is of considerable length, 
separated inte four divisions by 
brackets which support stone spring- 
ers, the groins having been destroyed. 
The large chimney on the North side 
is curious and remarkable, and has 
received no material injury. This 
building is very autient, its Bast win- 
dow haviag two narrow lights under 
a large arch. Against the line of 
wall formed by the Chapter-house, 
the adjoining ailes, and part of the 
dwelling-buildings,—or in the space 
between the Choir of the Church and 
Kitchen, extendiog Eastward, and en- 
tered by the Southern of the ailes 
connected with the Chapter-house,—is 
a large quadrangular area, eucom- 
passed with an clewated terrace, great 
part of whose walls remain; and on 
the North side, they are entire. On 
the exterior of this (to wards the East) 
are some antient buildings, of which 
two stone-vaulted rooms deserve re- 
mark, but their original use can- 
nol, perhaps, with precision be navi- 
The principal of these, ext: od- 
ing North and South, is of consider- 
¢ magnitude; but the ground as 
been raised by surrounding destruc- 
tion, both oulside and within. The 
smallér room, entered by the former, 
is groined in a similar manner, and 
lighted by a window at the East 
end. These buildiugs have had rooms 
over them. 

Having now generally surveyed the 
mutilated habitations of the religious 
Cistercians who once inhabited these 
walls, 1 pass round to the Wesi front of 
the equally decayed and more elegaut 
Abbey Church, of. which we have hi- 
therto said but little, This portion 
of the building is plain, having no 
other orvameatal feature than a large 
window; the smaller window of each 
aile ié lofty and narrow, in two-open- 
ings, atid the centre door perfectly 
tndecorated, which, with other dila- 
pidated parts adjoining, is walled 





up. The interior of the Nave, «in 
particular, is so much crowded with 
large masses of masonry that have 
fallen from the roof and walls, that 
a path could not be formed, so as to 
make the original grand entrance 
the present approach to the ruins: 
the advantage of such an alteration, 
were il practicable, is obvious, and the 
effect of the whole buildings would 
be more striking; whereas you now 
enter by the transept, thus losing the 
length, eievaticus, and beauty of the 
building in certain points of view. 
For the sake of description and regu- 
larity i pass up the nave aod choir, 
and regret to uotice that the arches 
and ro ant separating the ailes are 
throughout destroyed, and the ex- 
treme wails now bound the space. 
These partake of the sawe simplicity 
and character which mark the West 
froot, and the best parts of the habit- 
able buildings. The Nave has eight 
divisions formed by picrs, with triple 
windows under a large arch in each. 
The cloisters connecting with the 
South wall, caused the windaws of 
that side te be considerably shorter. 
The North transept is demolished to 
the remaant of a wail, and some part 
of the foundations, but the South 
transept is in a very perfect state. 
Its side aile, with the stone vaulting, 
is nearly entire; and the arches of the 
sides, the springers of the main 
roof, their mouldings and ornaments, 
are exquisitely perfect. The four di- 
visions of the choir differ little from 
those of the nave ; in the South wall 
is a holy-water niche with a trefoil 
arch; aud by its side, a square recess 
to contain some decorations of the 
altar. In the opposite wall is a simi- 
lar recess. The East window is very 
elegant, and partially perfect; but 
the whole so much covered with ivy, 
that the tracery is. scarcely visible 
through ils thick masses. The arch 
is of great thickness, apd wubdivided 
into numerous mouldings, having wn- 
der it, between arches springing from 
a central cluster of columns’ yet re- 
maining eulire, a iarge circle. en- 
closing eigut quatvefoil turns, to 
which are st:il connecied the iron bar 
for sustaioing the glass, ‘The hand ef 
destruction seems to have been held 


out most unreleotiagly agaimst this - 


elegant litle monastery, and it bas 
left but scattered memorials to con- 
vey to the admirers of such !nterqst- 
ing 
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ing relicks, some a oe om of 

stine beauty and ity. Amon 
these fortunate raliche » may be noticed 
a portion of each of the roofs over 
the ailes of the choir, connected with 
the East wall: three ribs of one di- 
vision, or space, oo either side re- 
main: that to the South side having 
an ornamented boss; the opposite has 
been defaced. 

lt may be observed that the ma- 
sonry of the exterior of this Abbey, 
though good and durable, is not al- 
together of the most finished kind : 
the walls not being wholly faced with 
hewn stove. The arches of all the 
windows, their mullions and tracery, 
the doors, columns, capitals, but- 
tresses, cornices, groins, bases, all the 
angles, &c. are of the most perfect 
finishing in fine yellow and grey stone; 
and the remnants left appear as new 
as when first constructed by the 
masou. 

Fewamong the numerous ecclesias- 
tical buildings that suffered dilapida- 
tion have excited more geveral inte- 
rest than the subject these remarks 
illustrate: whether this arises from its 
advantageous situation, the peculiar 
elegance and beauty of its moulder- 
jog remains, or the works of Na- 
ture, here so charmingly united 
with those of Art, it is unnecessary 
to determine; but certain it is, that 
not only Autiquaries have reuder- 
ed it emiveatly conspicuous as to its 
architectural Lenutins and peculi- 
arities, but Poets have chosen it as 
a subject for contemplation; their 
united exertious have given it the 
distinction it now possesses, and should 
be the means of its preservation as 
long as the perishable materials, and 
its irreparable condition, will allow us 
to expect.—That unnecessary havock 
is continually making, it is needless to 
state; but it is satisfactory to learn 
that if no stop will at present be put 
to such wanton mischief, it may be 
at some future time adupted; that a 
lawless horde of mea and school-boys 
may be preveoted following the mis- 
chievous delight of ascending the 
stair-cases, and throwing dowo the 
walls aud groins piecemeal, and dis- 
figuring those orvamental parts which 
escaped the barbarians of earlier days. 
To the care required in the present 
instance, we are chiefly indebted for 
the fine preservation of the waguifi- 
cent ruios of Fouutaims Abbey in 
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Yorkshire, to the taste, liberality and 
praiseworthy exertions of their de- 
serviog owmer, Mrs. Lawrence, of 
Studley Royal. It is to be bo 
that such an example will be here 
followed; that the liberal privilege sv 
long granted to the publick may be 
no longer thus disgracefully and d¢- 
structively abused. 

Netley Abbey was founded by Hen- 
ry Ill. A. D. 1239, and dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. Edward. The re- 
venue was estimated at 1001. 129. 84. 
or according to Speed at 1601. $s, 9d. 


Yours, &c. J. C. B. 
——— 
Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 20. 


HE remains of the antient Palace 
of our Evglish Kings so delight- 
fully sitoated at Eltham, still Sess 
testimony of its former magnificence : 
their sile is a square of considerable 
exteat encircled by a moat, over 
which an elegant Gethic bridge of 
three arches conducts us into the 
court-yard of the Palace, now a 
farm-yard; and the great banquetting-. 
hall still remains in the centre, con- 
verted into a barn. 

The curious oaken roof of the hall 
exbibits a beautiful specimen of the 
architecture of our forefathers; the 
elegant Pointed windows are entire, 
but their appearance is much injured 
by being bricked up for the exclusion 
of the weather. The bridge has suf- 
fered much from the ivy, which map- 
tled it, being torn down, and the con- 
version of its arches into sheds and 
pig-sties. Some of the apartments 
of the palace still exist in the form 
of houses ; the exterior of their roofs 
presenls some curious antient carving. 

Among modern innovations offgn- 
sive Lo the eye, a white- washed cock- 
ney-box on the right of the bridge 
particularly obtrudes itself; itis am 
excellent specimen of Gothic tra- 
vestie. 

Eltham Palace lays claim to very 
singular distinction in our history, for 
we have certain records of it havit 
been the residence of Henry III. EB 
ward I. IT. and 111. Richard Il. Hen- 
ry 1V. and V. Edward IV. and Hea- 
ry VIll.; and although aotiquaries 
have endeavoured to assign the tra- 
ditional name of King Joba's Palace, 
to the circumstance of the captive 
John of France having been feasted 
here in the time of Edward IIL., it 
much more probably bas taken its 

Moe 
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rise from the actual! residence of our 
English Johu, the predecessor of Ien- 
rg lll. 

A late ramble to Eltham, for the 
purpose of sketching the Barn, was 
the occasion of the following lines * ; 
and pity is it, that the venerable re- 
mains of Eitham Palace have yet 
found no better Bard, and no Regal re- 
storer to rescue them from threatened 
oblivion. Inanother century, perhaps, 
the site of Elihem Palace will be 
ooly pointed out in the vague tradi- 
tion of the rustick. A.J.K 

—— 

Mr. Unpan, Com. Dunelm. Oct. 16. 
EING in the company of an old 
Clergyman a few days ago, our 
conversation accidentally turned upon 
the two great dramatic rivals Aem- 
ble and Kean. I was interrogated to 
whieh I gave the preference, and said, 
to Kemble; and being asked why, | 
said, ov account of his understanding 
the meaning of his Author: this is 
a qualification which Mr. Kean has 
not yet acquired, and it is doubiful, 
1 added, whether he ever will. His 
action and various attitudes are fiae, 
and these are the only professional 
qealities which have becn the means 
of bringing him imto such repute ; so 
much so, that he is thought superior 
even to Garrick.—1! then related the 
“bad luck” attendant last year on 
Mr. Kemble’s representation of Sir 
GilesOverreach ; and | finishedall that 
I had further to say on this subject 
in the following words—Nothing was 
wanting in Mr. Kemble to please the 
wolfish part of the congregation, 
exeept a few slaps on the forehead, 
and on his breast: these, 1 said, Mr. 
Kemble could do if he chose; but we 
all know that he is not so foolish as tu 
injure his longs; which, I said, are 
at present, when at the best, in a very 
lamentable condition. Havingended, 
a short pause ensued; when the old 
Parson in a very humourous manner 
exclaimed, “* Mr. Kemble is Abel, 
and Mr. Kean, Cain.” This, Mr. Ur- 
bap, 1 imagine you will not consider 

asabadpuo. — ee F.'S. A. 

a 

Mr.Urnan, Dunkeswell, Sept. 29. 
HE reaping and harvesting of 
the wheat io the county of De- 
von is attended with so heavy an cx- 
pence, and with practices of so very 
disorderly a nature, as to call forthe 
strongest mark of disapprobalion,and 


* See p. 446. 





their immediate discontinuance, or 
at least a modification of their pas- 
time afier the labours of the day. 
The wheat being ready to cut down, 
and amounting to from ten to twenty 
acres, notice is given in the neigh- 
bourhvod that a reaping is to be 
performed oo a particular day, when, 
as the farmer may be more or less 
liked in the village, on the moruing of 
the day appointed, a gang consisting 
of an indefinite number of men and 
women assemble at the field, and the 
reaping commences after breakfast, 
which is seldom over till between 
eight and nine o’clock. This com. 
pany is open for additional hands to 
drop in, at any time before the twelfth 
hour, to partake of the frolick of the 
day. By eleven or twelve o'clock 
the ale and cider has so much warms 
ed and elevated their spirits, that 
their noisy jokes and ribaldry are 
heard to a considerable distance, and 
often serve to draw auxiliary force 
within the accustomed time. The din- 
ner, consisting of the best meat and 
vegetables, is carried into the field 
between twelve and one o'clock; this 
is distributed with copious draughts of 
ale and cider; and by two o'clock the 
pastime of cutting aad binding the 
wheat is resumed, and continued with- 
outother interruption than the squab- 
bles of the party, autil about five 
o'clock, when what is called the drink- 
ings are taken into the field, and un- 
der the shade ofa bedge-row ora large 
tree, the panniers are examined, and 
buns, cakes, and all such articleé are 


found as the confectionary skill of the . 


farmer's wife could produce for grati- 
fying the appetites of her customary 
guests at this season. After the 
drinkings are over, which generally 
consume from half to three quar- 
ters of an hour (and even longer 
if such can be spared from the com- 
pletion of the field) the amusement of 
the wheat-harvest is continued with 
such exertions as draw the reaping and 
binding of the field together with the 
close of the evening; this done, a small 
sheafis bound up and set upon the top 
of one of the ridges, when the reapers 
reliring to a certain distance, each 
throws his reap-hook at the sheaf un- 
til one wore fortunate, or less ine- 
briated than the rest, strikes tl down. 
Thisachievement is accompanied with 
the utmost stretch and power of the 
voices of the company, ullering words 
very indistinctly, but nee, 
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this purpose—wé ha in! wé ha in! 
concluding with a horrid yell re- 
sembling the war-whoop of the Indian 
savages, which noise and tumult con- 
tinue for about half an hour, when 
the company retire to the farm-house 
to supper; which being over, large por- 
tions of ale and cider enable them to 
carouse and vociferate until two or 
three o’clock in the morifing.” At 
the same house, or that of a neigh- 
bouring farmer, a similar scene is re- 
newed, beginning between eight and 
nine o'clock in the morning follow- 
ing, and so continued through the 
precious season of the wheat-harvest 
in this country. It must be ohserved, 
that the labourers thus employed in 
reaping, receive no wages ; but in lieu 
thereof they bave an invitation to 
the farmer’s house, to partake of a 
harvest frolic, and at Christmas 
also, during the whole of which time, 
and which seldom continues less than 
four or five days, the house is kept 
open night an y to the guests, 
whose behaviour during the time may 
be assimilated to the frolics of a bear- 
garden. J. 8. 
———— 

Mr. Urnsas, Limehouse, Nov. 12. 

O* lately paying a visit to my 

‘native County of Gloucester, I 
met with an Abridgment of Whiiby’s 
elaborate Commentary, edited by the 
Rev. T. D. Fosbrooke, a respectable 
Clergyman of the Diocese, and a gen- 
tleman well known to the Literary 
World. In per Pit, I could not 
fail to approve the object for 
which it was published, and the man- 
ner in which, in general, it appears to 
have been executed. In a work 
which is calculated te do so much 
good, and which, asthe Author ia his 
Preface states, is recommended to the 
publick under the sanction of all the 
Bishops, it is a source of regret, that 
a few inaccuracies, from which indeed 
no human compositions can be alio- 
gether exempt, should be discover- 
able. There is one to which 1 am 
anxious to direct the attention of Mr. 
Fosbrooke; and I am sure that, for 
so doing, he will do ample justice to 
the motive by which | have been ac- 
tuated, in submitting it to the correc- 
tion of his better and maturer judg- 
ment. 

The inaccuracy to which I refer 
will be found at page 11. St. Matt. 
xxvii. 45. In.a part of this chapter, 

Geut. Mac. November, 1816. 
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On the Darkness at our Saviour’s Crucifixion. 
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as is well known, an account of the 
Crucifixion of our blessed Lord, and 
of the extraordinary circumstances 
with which it was attended, is given. 
In the event which was transacted on 
that tragical occasion, all Nature 
seemed to sympathize; and it is re- 
corded, that from the sixth hour until 
the ninth hour, é. e. from mid-day, 12, 
till three o'clock in the afternoon, 
“ there was darkness over all the 
land.” Tlie darkness then with which 
the whole land of Judza was over- 
spread, continued for the space of 
full three hours. To account for this 
darkness, in the note, ver. 45. it is 
mentioned by Mr. Fosbrooke that 
* the Sun was eclipsed!” Now, this 
is directly contrary to all astronomi- 
cal authority on the subject. The 
day upon which the Saviour was cru- 
cifled was the fifteenth day of the 
month, and it was Full-moon; conse- 
quently the Moon must then have 
been in opposition to the Sun, the 
Earth being intercepted ; and the in- 
ference therefore is, that there could 
not have been any natural or ordinary 
eclipse of the Suo at the time of 
which we are speaking. The dark- 
ness was supernatural ; and the period 
in which it continued, was so miracu- 
lous as to repel the idea of any ordi- 
nary solar eclipse; for, it is proved 
by the best astronomers, that no ordi- 
nary eclipse at any time has lasted 
for a longer time than two hours, 
Now, on a subject of this kind, ¢here 
is no one whose authority stands 
higher, nor whose opimion can be 
more decisive, than Ferguson's; and 
what is the testimony with which he 
supplies us? “* The darkness,” says 
he, * at our Saviour’s Crucifixion 
was- supernatural, For he suffered 
on the day on which the Passover 
was eaten by the Jews, on which day 
it was impossible that the Moon's 
shadow could fall on the Earth, for 
the Jews kept the Passover at the 
time of Full-moon; nordoes the dark- 
ness in total eclipses of the Sun last 
above four minutes in any place, 
whereas the darkness at the Cruc> 
fixion lasted three hours, and over- 
rpreadat feast all the land of Judea *.” 
in farther confirmation of the above, 
it may be stated, that in the greatest 





* Astronomy, &c. by James Ferguson 
F.R.S. See chapt. xviii. of Eclipsas, 
p- 273. 
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eclipse of the Sup that can happen at 
any time and place, the total darkness 
continues no longer than whilst the 
Moon is going one minute thirty-eight 
seconds from the Sua in her orbit; 
which is about three minutes and 
thirteen seconds of an hour. 

With respect to the darkness with 
which the land of Judwa was over- 
spread, it may be mentioned rather 
as a matter of curiosity, than as a 
subject of importance, that Judwa 
does not appear to have been the 
only country to which it was con- 
fined, but that other places felt the 
influence of the supernatural dark- 
ness of three hours. Suidas, in verbo 
Asoveoioc, informs us, that Dionysius, 
when he was at Heliopolis in Egypt, 
noticed the wonderful phenomenon, 
and at the time exclaimed, ** Either 
God himself is now suffering, or sym- 
pathizing with him that does suffer !” 

Yours, &c. James Rupce. 


ne 


Preface to the * General Outline of 
the Swiss Landscapes.” 

T is time to explain what was the 

original intention of this thing ; 
aud what should have been the execu- 
tion of it. la most books of Travels 
the Landscape is introduced as a cir- 
cumstaace only, and merely to fill up 
the picture. It might be worthy of 
inquiry, how far itcould be made the 
principal subject, as in a landscape- 
painting? That Picturesque Garden- 
Ing, in the original, may very power- 
fully affect the human mind, those, 
who have not themselves actually ex- 
perienced it, may see exemplified iv Sir 
Wiiiam Chambers’s * Dissertation 
upon Oriental Gardening.” The 
same work is also a proof that in mere 
descripiion it may be, not a little, 
interesting. Its original, however, 
is an artificial one; aud is out of the 
reach almost of human means, at 
least among Evropean Nations. In 
the following pages an attempt is 
made to estimate how far such a 
description might succeed where the 
original is a work of Nature: and 
secondly, what is its compass. 

Sir William Chambers has shewao 
that Picturesque Gardening, both in 
the original and in the description, 
may produce the effect of the highest 
Epic and Dramatic Poetry. And 
since the Drama, as well as its elder 
sister Epic Poetry, should always 
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convey some useful moral ; so might 
also this species of composition. 
Picturesque Gardening may not only 
convey a temporary lesson; but it 
may likewise give a lasting stamp to 
the taste and character of a Nation. 
It is connected, therefore, with man- 
ners and government. And the high 
perfection to which two great Na- 
tions, Encranp and Crina, so dis- 
similar to each other, have carried 
this Art, together with the celebrity 
of their respective and very dissimilar 
Governments, might suggest some 
very important reflections to a phi- 
losophical critick. Certain in the 
mean while it is, that these are the 
only two Nations, whether in antient 
or modern times, that have carried 
the Art of Ornamental Gardening to 
that degree of perfection, which 
supposes the knowledge of it as a 
Science. 

In the following work Switzerland 
is viewed as a single Pleasure-ground, 
It is divided into nine distinct com- 
partments, vader the following titles: 
Environs of the Laxe of Geneva to 
the Westward; Environs to the East- 
ward; Environs of the Jura; The 
Oberland, or HicuLanps of the Alps; 
The Foresr-Canton; The Laxe of 
the Foansr; The Valiais, or great 
Recess of the Aves; The GLaciers; 
and lastiy, The Swiss Rivers. These 
titles are printed (1 should rather say 
were, for the work itself is no more) 
at the top of the pages in Roman 
Capitals; under these was a ruoning 
title in Italics, denoting the particular 
scene of each page: as for example, 
Character and Manners, Dairies of 
the Alps, Biography, Antiquities, 
Natural, and Civil History, &c. &e. 
But let us for a short moment sup- 
pose the work stiil in existence, as 
it once was, when this Preface was 
first written. A picture is here at- 
tempted, not in colours, but in words, 
Many parts still remain, and will pro- 
bably now ever continue so, in the 
state of a skeich’ or memorandum 
only, The outline might easily be 
filled up ; and then the whole task of 
invention is the previous disposition 
of the spectator’s mind, together with 
the medium through which he views 
the landscape, and the order in which 
he views it. Or it may be said that 
a wiere chart is here laid down of this 
kind of writing. The Author's pro- 


fession is pot that of Poetry —and 
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is even particularly uncongevial to 
works of imagination. Some pro- 
fessed Poet and Critick may, perhaps, 
execute a more regular and finished 
work. Modern Europe had long im 
its Ancnitecture a style of ils own 
creation ; 28 it hadalso i ils Musicn, 
its Tacricxs, and Government. But 
its Poetry st'll remained Grecian or 
Roman. Atlength, tie Muse of Sou- 
they, of Scott, aud Byron, civilized 
the feudal model; and produced a 
characteristic and national composi- 
tion, on this side of the Alps, that may 
vie with the flutes aud clarions of the 
Antients. This chasm in Poetry, so 
long deplored, has been better filled 
up than that between Antient aod 
Modern Hisrory has been by the 
splendid labours of Gibbon. ; 

I cannot but cousole myself with 
the anticipation that some one or 
other of the Southeys, the Scotts, and 
Byrons, the Craigs, or Campbeils, of 
a future day, may navigate in these 
roads of Poetry and Criticism yet un- 
explored. That there are undiscover- 
ed worlds of writing, | have no doubt. 
This may, perhaps, be one of which I 
now ouly point out the way. More 
than this cannot be hoped for by one 
who has no Patron; whose faculties 
(strained more than they should have 
been) are broken by disappointment ; 
and whose powers of life are fast de- 
caying. Let that enterprising adven- 
turer, who has perseverance and good 
fortune to execute, as well as thought 
to plan, a new subject, occupy it. 
Let him who has the sunshine of pa- 
tronage, or is not chilly enough to 
want it, and who has the elements 
themselves combined with, and not 
against, him, make a new settlement 
here: and thus being, in fact, not by 
indication merely (and at a distance) 
the real discoverer —ict him, like 
another Americus, perpeiuate his 
name — 

s* I deeus, i nostrum — meliordbus utere 
fatis! 

Some improvement, still, will be 
found in this ediiion, as to views of 
men aud things. One must not always 
think and talk like a boy. The judi- 
cious critick will observe, sarcasti- 
cally, that there still remains room 
for many other improvements. The 
Author is free to acknowledge it. 
Far is he indeed from being satisiied 
with a mere abortive attewpt—he 
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only apologizes in excuse, or extenua- 
tiou of its tailing from what it might 
have been. And he would willingly 
throw it yet into the fire, as he did 
not long since with his Fragments on 
Italy (which some thought worthy of 
being preserved), from the high con- 
ception he has of the subject, if un- 
fortunately this thing had not ap- 
peared in privt already. Once it 
came out as a mere skeleton of a 
book ; and a second time in its rough 
form of a hasty journal, without the 
least arrangement or correction e, 
The publick, who always play fairly, 
will allow him to revcke his cards, 
which he threw down inconsiderately. 
Perhaps too, in its candour, it may 
say, in turning over these leaves: 
“ By what fatality has it happened 
that such a hand as this was not 
played better ?” L. S. 
ta 
Ancnirecturat INNOVATION. 
No. CCIX. 
Progress of Architecture in ExcuanD 
in the reign of Queen ANNE. 


(Continued from p. 135.) 


FI LENHEIM-HOUSE. \oternal 

survey: Basement story, or 
ground plan. It has been observed, 
that the contrivance, decorations, 
uniformity, and grand effect. of the 
whole official part of the arrange- 
meat, is by far the most admired por- 
tion of the building; nay, ft is as 
strongly maintained that it is supe- 
rior to any other work of the time or 
since. Conviction must in some de- 
gree subscribe to this position; for, 
while the principal story over it ad- 
mils no more than the common-place 
form of the rooms, &e. here tancy 
gives a loose to numerous masonic 
ideas unfettered by precise modes, 
which are so compatible with the 
higher departments of life; for what 
with the mtermedial concurrence of 
lines, the accidental and sudden lights, 
the glaring, or the gloonty, and re- 
tirine half shades, the scene is at 
once uncommon and enchanting. 
Nay more, the entire story has re- 
ceivéd a noble and complete finish, 
the face of each wall shewing the 
highest - wrought masonry; a cir- 





* The title of it was “* JouRNAL of a« 
short Excursion among the Swiss 
Lanpscares, made in the Summer of 
the year 1794,” 
cumstance 
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cumstance of strict attention, which 
is not, perhaps, so demonstrable in 
the story above. Cellars or vaults 
under portico, great hall and saloon, 
sustained by pilasters having bases 
and caps; that under saloon, double, 
and centrical in quaterniou groins 
and ribs; the diagonal of ribs to 
vault under hall, say 60 feet, a fine 
work of emulation, after our Saxon ar- 
chitectural flights in this way. The 
other divisious of wine-cellars, little 
stone halls, corridores, arcades, stone 
gallery, &c. peculiarly pilastered and 
groined. There are a few rooms with 
wainscolting and flat cielings, as be- 
longing to the steward, housekeeper, 
&c.; but adoubt arises whetber they 
were originally so. The stairs are 
many aud ample : in short, the com- 
munications from and to every point 
are ready, free, and unembarrassed, 
each emanating from the thorough- 
pierced corridores dividing the mass 
of the building. In centre of divi- 
sions, right and left, capacious areas 
and courts for lighting the corridores, 
&e. Decorations confined chiefly to 
the chimney-pieces of steward’s and 
house-keeper’srooms. The first, plain 
kueed architrave with superstructure 
of paonelled pedestal supporting a 
busto, sided with scroll vases. The 
second, architrave and side vases si- 
milar, with large guideron sbield on 
centre. of the design. Kitchen: ex- 
tremely lofty, an oblong of two cubes, 
each marked by pannelled pilasters 
and tablet caps, from which groins 
take their rise in paonelled ribs cen- 
tering with perforated square tablets. 
The chimney-pieces large, and weil 
befitting the purpose of the office, 
which indeed is strongly in character 
with those sumptuous culinary erec- 
tions of old times, at Glastonbury, 
Durham, Raby Castle, &c. 

Principal floor: after the passing 
of near a century, it is not to be ex- 
pected but some alterations in a vast 
edifice like this would take place, 
either from an idea of greater cou- 
venience, fashion, or some other 
cause; or it may have so happened 
the first-meditated enrichmeots were 
never gone through with. There is 
certainly not a correspondent, or, as 
it should be, an increase of splendour 
from that wilnessed externally ; it is 
possible the mind, in conicmplatiog 
that complete burst of enrichments, 
is rendered Lou sanguine in expecting 
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what should, or what might have 
been placed on show; as it is, there 
may be a certain portion of disap- 
pointment. Still, taking things as 
they are, there is much to charm and 
elevate the senses; the Hero of his 
Country bad his reward, and we must 
be satisfied. 

Noticing the house centrically, the 
hall breakiag up the height of three 
stories, an oblong, five divisions of 
open arches, in three tiers, left and 
right: first tier of arches give win- 
dows; second ditto lead to vaulted 
corridores; third ditto, chimney-piece, 
now stopped up for buzagliv stuvess 
fourth and fifth ditto, to grand stairs, 
through which in view they have an 
unusual and magic effect. Second 
tier, right and left, five open arches 
for similar purposes to those just 
specified. Third tier, left and right, 
five arches for windows on each side, 
which, with others at each end of 
hall, a sufficient light is given thereto. 
The end of hall opposite the entrance 
side is in most respects similar to 
it; they both rise by Corinthian 
fluted columns in height the two first 
tiers of hall; between them Corin- 
thian fluted columus of a lesser di- 
mension supporting a large archway 
opeaing to corridore arrangemeat in 
pass tu saloon: the effect is graud 
aad striking, aot alune presenting 
the entrance to salovn, bat a cante- 
levered gallery over it, being the 
communication from each side of the 
building to chambers above. By way 
of key-stone to ditto large arch-way, 
royal arms; supporters, angels sound- 
ing trumpets; crest, a crown incl osed 
in palw branches. Upper, or window 
tier wholly painted with draperies, 
trophies, and diamoud compartments ; 
it is believed a very recent re-paint; 
as the peuciling in no sort accords 
with the master-touch of the cieling 
by Sir James Thornhill. La conse- 
quence of the oblong form of ball 
the bounding frame for picture in the 
cieling is an oval, richly ornamented 
and gilt, containing a magnificent 
painting in scene, half pagan half 
costume, where we have our Warrior 
Duke in a Rowan habit, introduced 
to a fuil assemblage of Gods and 
Goddesses. Allow they are allegorical 
allusions to greatand glorious events, 
picturesque efforts of the Artist's 
skill, What then ? are they the images 
of truth, in point of costumic repre- 

sentation ? 
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seatation? Amidst this Babel of ob- 
jects is thrust forth-a modern plan of 
the battle of Blenheim! Thus we 
find the painter, as well as the sculptor, 
equally striving to do away the his- 
toric warrant of their subjects, What 
have the manners of nearly two centu- 
ries past to answer for in this respect? 
which class of scientific men first larded 
facts of their owa times with Romaniz- 
ed fables—the Poet or the Artist ? we 
suspect the former: hence has arisen 
an evil in National record, which it is 
much doubted will never more be se- 
parated from the pen, chisel, or pen- 
cil. Door-way into saloon is entirely 
of marble, in architrave, frieze, and 
cornice; a superstructure wilh a busto 
of the great Hero, still in Romanized 
guise. It must be confessed, an air, 
either from the magnitude or cha- 
racteristic turn of this interior, of 
grandeur and princely state is every- 
where diffused. 

Saloon: an oblong like the hall, 
though of far less magnitude, takes 
the same height, that 1s, in the alti- 
tude of the edifice. The uprights 
have on each side large marble door- 
cases of pilasters bearing arched heads 
with shell key-stones; a receding and 
lesser door-way. within them; in the 
heads thereof, the Imperial arms; 
two plain kneed chimney-pieces on 
West side of room ; on East side ditto 
two tiers of circular-headed windows; 
dado of marble. The decorative turn 
of the uprights, exclusive of the win- 
dow side, bears a superb design entirely 
scenigraphic, and, with the cieling, 
painted by La Guerre, it is uncom- 
monly impressive and commanding, 
though composed with the most con- 
fused and discordant subjects ever 
encountered in one view. Notwith- 


‘standing the brilliancy of the general 


picture at first sight may banish re- 
flection, and charm awhile discrimina- 
tion, impartial illastration must be 
atteuded to, and then we feast upon 
our halt-comp!eted banquet, fairly and 
undisguised. The scene rises in a su- 
perbComposite gallery of double fluted 
columns, decorated with large drape- 
ries, on a noble run of pedestal, hav- 
ing compsrtments of truit and palm 
branches: entablature consonant to the 
Order. A superstructure ensues in a 
second gallery of oval perforations: 
a second curvice terminates the up- 
rights. In the first gallery, assem- 
blages of varivus characters, English, 
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Scotch, Irish, Welsh, and other Euro- 
peans, with Asiaties, Africans, &c. 
all im their proper costume. (The 
Painter, it may be presumed, had 
occasionally encountered them in his 
visits about Town.) Among some 
very striking portraits, the Artist 
himself is remarkably conspicuous. 
Over each dvor-case, ovals with basso- 
relievos of angels, &c. Second gal- 
lery: the oval perforations are sup- 
ported by Roman terms, male and 
female, between them naked pri- 
soners, and costumic armour, banners, 
and other trophies of Mariborough’s 
day. In the gallery, a variety of 
Roman soldiers, arranging more cos- 
tumic armour, and bauners of our 
Hero’s conquests. Oval cieling with 
excessively rich foliages in frame, in- 
closmg another magnificent- group 
ef Pagan gods and goddesses, among 
whom our Hero is again brought for- 
ward, and again marked by a com- 
plimentary Roman habit. 

Eutering the state-apartments com- 
mencing at the West end; the North 
range, then through the East range to 
the library. Item. No.1. modernised; 
2. ditto. 3. Chimney-piece, kneed 
architrave, with frieze of sweeping 
flutes, flat plain cieling. 4. Ditto, 
chimney-piece, superstructure of an- 
gular terms, compartments, and sided 
by scrolls, Corwthian columns at 
sweep of bow-window, modern cove 
cieling. 6. Plain architrave chimney- 
piece with plain superstructure ; cove 
cieling having a large plain oval 
compartment. 7. Chimney-piece mo- 
dern; general entablature of frieze 
and cornice ornamented. 8. Chimney- 
piece of terms, scroll-blocks in the 
frieze, and head in its centre ; cieling 
rather busy in the compartments, 
their borders goloched. 9. Chimney- 
piece modern, cove cieling with large 
diamond compartments, golochi bor- 
der. 10. Chimney-piece, scroli-pilas- 
ters, cornice, cornucopia in frieze, 
tablet with a head ; general entabla- 
ture enriched ; rich coved cieling with 
large inter-connectings of circular 
compartments golucied, and other 
ornaments. 11. Kneed architrave 
chimbey-piece, modern ornaments iv- 
troduced thereon ; general cetnice 
enriched, oblong compartments ta 
cieling, theie borders leafed.- 12. Mo- 
dern chimney-piece, general cornice 
enriched, cove cieling with oblong 
compartwents and golochi border. 

13. 
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13. Kneed architrave chimney-piece, 
eneral cornice enriched, cove ciel- 
ing, oblong compartment, its border 
leafed. The original door-cases and 
window architraves remaining, have 
the protruding mouldings; some of 
the rooms retain their original oak- 
panneling, the rest, of course, modern 
papering. It isto be observed that 
many tapesiry hangings are yet exhi- 
bited, represeuting the viclortes of the 
great Duke; these are not only most 
admirabiy expressed, but rendered in- 
valuable from their strict adherence 
to the events and costume of the 
hour thus brought forward; a consi- 
deration certainly of more worth to 
the Historic service of the Country, 
than all the unnatural and dreaming 
compositions of artists iu general, by 
their admixtures of mortals and de:- 
ties, old times with new, fiction and 
matter of fact, all done, fursooth, un- 
der the specious stamp of following 
the models of the Roman and Grecian 
schools. 

Great gallery occupying the entire 
line of South front, now the library ; 
its centre, a semi-circle ; at each ex- 
tremity a square in projection, form- 
ing in the length five divisions of 
windows, three ineach. Three door- 
ways and two chimncy-pieces oppo- 
site windows. Al two thirds of the 
uprights ia certain divisions, parlicu- 
larly conspicuous at the two exiremi- 
ties, rise Doric fluted marble pilasters, 
their entablatures ranging round lhe 
whole work, with a general super- 
structure of inferior pilasters, bearing 
half coved vaultings. The cieling 
takes place demonstrating the above 
five divisions, in circulnr (centrically) 
oblong, right and left, and octangu- 
lar at the two extremities; these lat- 
ter mounting into dome-beads, the en- 
richments of which are profuse, be- 
ing in diamond compartments aud 
otherornaments. Theembellishments 
of the other ciclings are contived to 
the borders of the compartmen s, 
The grand centrical door-case is of 
marble, as a Dorie frontispiece, in- 
closing an inferior ditto archid. The 
windows sided with Doric pilasters, 
and richly diamonded, as are the at- 
tending imposts aud archivolts. Two 
elaborately worked chimney - pieces 
of terms, tablets, a superstructure of 
compariments, terms, breaks, pedi- 
ment scrolls, beads and foliage. The 
objects of furniture decorations, which 
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take place of the first intended use 
of a picture-gallery, are a coutinued 
line of book-cases fronting windows 
and at the extremities, on which a 
continued gallery; its parapet is ela- 
borately worked with felages. A 
second line of corresponding book- 
cases succeed. The maguificence mark- 
ing this room is carried to a very 
high degree of taste and skill. At 
the West extremity an antiqve busto 
of Alexander 5 at the East ditto a 
whole length statue of Queen Anne, 
each in their proper costume ; this is 
as it should be; the pleasing ideas 
they impart are not falsified, aud we 
are presented with the actual resem- 
blances of those who once were so 
great and illustrious, 

Chapel. Altered from original plan 
by giving the altar end a square finish 
instead of a semicircular one, noling 
at same time that the altar end does 
notstand according to theecclesiastical 
observance, full East, but South; an in- 
novation, we may safely assert, holds 
up Sur John as the first professionalist 
that turned this obligatory and sacred 
practice from its due position. An 
udelerical propensity surely, at least 
unpicturesque and non-effective, as 
the Divine table, to say no more of it, 
is thus thrown into a sombre and half 
revealed light, while on the point 
(Eas!) the rays of the sua from the 
Soutuaud West, would have giventhat 
lumimeous display so necessary to ime 
part Lhose sensations allied to prayer 
and meditation, Plan,an oblong ; four 
Corinthian pilasiered compartments 
on the several sides inclosing East, the 
windows, and West, large recess. At 
North end, the state gallery supported 
by Doric columns ; scroll-frontispiece 
at back of gallery. Altar end, two 
windows, follaged compartment be- 
tween them, and below a very unin- 
teresling-conceived lonic screen, The 
pulpit ofthe like common cast. Crel- 
ing, large compartment, with rich 
border, aud centrical flower. From 
the visible failing-oft of accerding de- 
corations in this place with preceding 
parts of the great whole, it is plain, 
a small portion of Vanbrugh’s ability 
was here put in action. Jo fact, it 
has been understood, ‘ive lett his Blen- 
heim job not so complete as might be 
wished, but the etiicient cause has 
not been clearly or satisfactorily made 
out. But every object in this chapel 


uow cilher gives piace, or is rendered 
insig- 

















insignificant and diminutive from the 
gigantic monument blocking up near- 
y the West side, in six colossal statues 
of the first Duke and Dutchess, and 
their two sons, attended by Fame and 
History. 

To say that overdrawn Nature by 
sculptural propensity is objection- 
able in any situation, though on 
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the most enlarged elevation, is a 
truism not to be controverteds for, 
surely, to behold a design of a dimen- 
sion adequate to be conspicuous on 
any altitude our vast St. Paul’s has 
to boast, thrust into a common-sized 
apartment, must outrage all just 
proportion and every pleasing, obser- 
vation. Aw Ancuirecr. 
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COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


SITUATION AND 
East, Bedford, Uertford, and Middlesex. 
West, Oxiord. 


Boundaries. 
South, Surrey and Berks. 


North, Northampton. 


EXTENT. 


Greatest length 45, greatest width 18, circumference 138, square 730 miles. 


Province, Canterbury. 
bury, and 4 in London. 


Diocese, Lincoln, excepting 6 Parishes in C anter- 
Circuit, Norfolk. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS, 


British Inhabitants. 
Roman Province. 
Stratford. 
Saxon leptarchy. 
Antiquities. 


Mercia. 


Cattieuchlani, or Cassii. 
Flavia Cesariensis. — Station. 


Magioviatum, Fenny 


White Leaf Cross cut on the side of a hill near Risborough. 


Earth Works at Kimble Hill; Nutley and Medmenham Abbeys; Chet- 
wode Priory; Stewkley, Hanslope, and Olney Churches; Eton College, 


founded in 1441 by Henry VI. 


Stewkley Church is one of the finest specimens of Saxon Architecture in 


the Kingdom. 


At Ashridge was the first house of the Bon-hommes, the last Order of 
Friirs that visited England: they were brought over in 1283, by Edmund, 


Earl of Cornwall. 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 


Rivers. 


Tuames, Ouse, Thame, Coln, Ouzel, Wick, Loddon. 


Inland Navigation. Grand Junction Caval, with Buckingham and Wendover 


branches. 


Thames and Isis Canal. 


Eminences and Views. Chiltern Hills; Salt Hill; Taplow Hill; Kimble Hill; © 
Belinesbury Hill; Hedsor Hill; Tower of Pen Church ; Whitchurch. 


Seats. 
Bulstrode, Duke of Somerset. 
Chalfont House, Thos. Hibbert, esq. 
Danesfield, Mrs. Scott. 

Ditton Park, Lord Montague. 

Dorney Court, Sir Charlies Harcourt 
Palmer, bart. 

Fawley Court,Strickland Freeman, esq. 

Gothurst, Miss Wright. 

Haddington House, Hon. Lieutenant- 
General Vere Poulett. 

Hampden House, Viscount Hampden, 

Harleyford, Sir Wm. Clayton, bart. 

Hedsor Lodge, Lord Boston. 

Members to Parliament. 


Srew, Marquis of Buckingham, Lord Lieutenant of the County. 


Langley Park, Sir R. Bateson Har- 
vey, bart. 

Lalimers, Lord George Cavendish. 

Shardloes, Thomas Drake Tyrwhitt 
Drake, esq 

Stoke Pogeis, John Penn, esq. 

Tbornton Hall, Sir Thomas Sheppard, 

bart. 

Tyringham, William Praed, esq. 

West Wycombe Park, Sir Johan Dash- 
wood King, bart. 

Wilton Park, James Du Pré, esq. 

Wycombe House, Lord Carrington. 


For the County, 2; Amersham, 2; Aylesbury, 2; 


Buckingham, 2; Great Marlow, 2; High Wycombe, 2; Wendover, 2 ; 


total 14. 
Produce. 
Manufactures. Lace, Paper, Malt. 


Corn, Cattle, Butter, Ducks, Fuller’s Earth. 
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POPULATION. 
Hundreds, 8; Parishes, 201 ; Market-towns, 14; Houses, 22,386. 
Inhabitants. Males, 56,208; Females, 61,442: total, 117,650. 
Families employed in Agriculture, 13,933; in Trade, 8,424; in neither, 
2,844: total, 25,201. 
Baptisms. Males, 1774; Females, 1146. — Marriages, 962.— Burials, Males, 
1186; Females, 1326. 
Towns containing not less than 1000 Inhabitants; viz. 


Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. 
Aylesbury(Assizetown) 750 3,447 Olney......... eeccccceee 483 2,268 
Buckingham(Assizetown) 582 2,987 Chesham..............4. 425 2,071 
Great Mariow........... 478 2,799 Risborough.............. $24 1,644 
i aE li 448 2,530 Wooburn................. 330 1,604 
Newport Pagnell ........ 543 2,515 Stony Stratford ......... 322 1,488 
High Wycombe.......... oe ee | I... ce chaennne 283 1,481 
6 caonesaaueeedeas $20 2,279 Beaconsfield ....... eceee 288 «1,468 
Amersham, or Agmondes- Ivinghoe,...cccccccccces 274 «1,361 

BOER cos cccvccsesessess CHD CERO Weinicdccscncdicess 223 «1,222 
Taial, Towns, 17; Houses, 6,989; Inhabitants, 35,906. 
HISTORY. 


A. D. 48, near Buckingham, Caractacus and Togodumnus, sons of Cunobeline 
(the Cymbeline of Shakspeare) were successively defeated by Aulus 
Plautius, the Roman General. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Aldrich, Robert, Bp. of Carlisle, applauded by Erasmus, Burnham, about 1488, 
Alley, William, Bp. of Exeter, translator of the Pentateuch, High Wickham, 
about 1510. 
Anderson, George, mathematician and accountant, Weston, 1760. 
Atterbury, Lewis, divine, Caldecot, 1656. 
Arreasury, Francis, Bp. of Rochester, Milton Keynes, 1662. 
Bate, George, physician, Maid’s Morton, 1608. 
Cox, Richard, Bp. of Ely, one of the composers of the Liturgy, Whaddon, 1499. 
Crab, Roger, “* The English Hermit,” beginning of the Sixteenth Century. 
Crooke, Sir George, Lord Chief Justice, Chilton, about 1611. 
Diaesy, Sir Kenetm, Gothurst, 1603. 
Gregory, John, divine, Amersham, 1697. 
Haddon, Walter, scholar, 1516. 
Humphrey, Laurence, Dean of Winchester, scholar, Newport Pagnel, 1527. 
Lister, Martin, physician and naturalist, about 1638. 
Montague, Richard, Bp. of Norwich, Dorney, 1578. 
Odell, Thomas, dramatic writer, about 1700. 
Oughtred, William, mathematician, Eton, 1574. 
Sharrock, Robert, miscellaneous writer, Adstock, Seventeenth Century. 
Shaw, George, zoologist, Bierton, 1751. 
Wendover, Koger de, historiographer to Henry III. Wendover. 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

The Chiltern Hundreds, a range of chalk hills, principally in this County, 
have Stewards appointed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with a salary of 
20s. and all fees. By accepting this nominal office, a Member vacates his 
seat in Parliament. ° 

At Chalfont St. Giles, Milton finished “ Paradise Lost,” and at the sugges- 
tion of Elwood, a Quaker, began ** Paradise Regained.” ; 

Stoke Pogeis Church-yard 1s the scene of Gray’s “ Elegy,” and his burial- 
place: the old Manor-house is described in his ‘‘ Long Story:” a distant 
prospect of Eton is the theme of one of his Odes. 

Stoke Golding was the residence of Lord Chief Justice Coke, who died 
there Sept. 3, 1634. —— Hampden was the seat and burial-place of the patriot 
Fiampden.—Cleifden, burnt May 20, 1795, wasthe Palace of Frederick Prince 
of Wales, father of his Majesty, and erected by the witty and profligate Vil- 
liers, second Duke of Buckingham, ‘* whose character is described by Dryden, 
and whose death by Pope, in linas never to be forgotten.” — Whaddon Chase 
was 
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was the residence of Browne. Willis, the Antiquary, the subject of a ludicrous 
baliad in the “ Oxford Sausage.”—Stow, its gardens, and Lord Cobham, its 
illustrious possessor, are immortalized in the verses of Pope,—Cowper lived 
at Weston, near Olney, and has described the scenery in his. Poems.—At 
Beaconsfield lie the remains of Waller and of Burke, —At Hillesdon is the 
tomb of Godfrey Boate, Judge, the subject of a quibbling Elegy by Swift.— 
Hartwell was the residence of Louis XVIII. — At Slough lives the Astrono- 
mer Herschel. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

Boundaries. North, Lincoln. East, Norfolk and Suffolk. South, Essex and 
Hertford. West, Northampton, Huntingdon, and Bedford. 

Greatest length 45, greatest breadth 30, circumference 130, square 686 miles, 

Province, Canterbury. Diocese, Ely, excepting a few Parishes in Norwich 
aod Rochester. Circuit, Norfolk. 

ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 

British Inhabitants. Iceni. 

Roman Province. Fiavia Cxsariensis.—Station. Camboritum, Cambridge. 

Saxon Heptarchy. East Auglia. 

Antiquities. Cambridge Colleges and Halls; St. Sepulchre’s and St. Mary's 
Churches. Ely Cathedral, Thorney Abbey. Barnwell Priory. Bur- 
well, Wisbeach, and Sutton Churches. Devil's Ditch. 

Soham was an East-Anglian Episcopal See. Thorney was a Mitred Abbey. 
St. wn age is a Round Charch, built by the Knights Templars in imitas 
tion of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem; there are only three 
other Round Churches in the Kingdom. St. Mary’s is the University Church, 

The only House of Bethlemite Friars in England was in Trumpington- 
street, Cambridge: they came over in 1257. 


COLLEGES AND HALLS. 

Peter House, founded 1284, by Hugh de Balsham, Bishop of Ely. 

Pembroke Hall, 1843, by Mary, third wife of Aymer de Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke. 

Clare Hall, 1344, by Elizabeth de Burgh, daughter of Gilbert, last Karl of Clare. 

Corpus Christi, or Ben’et College, 1344, by the two Guilds of the Body of 
Christ and the Virgin Mary. 

Gonvile and Caius College, 1348, by Edmund Gonvile, Rector of Terrington, 
Norfolk, enlarged in 1557, by John Caius, physician to Queen Mary. 

Trinity Hall, 1351, by William Bateman, Bp. of Norwich. 

Kino's Cottece, 1441, by Henry VI. Its Chapel (interior length 291 feet, 
height 78, breadth 45 feet six inches) “ the utmost effort of constructive 
skill, and the paragon of architectural beauty.” 

Queen’s College, 144s, by Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry VI. 

Catharine Hall, 1459, by RobeFt Woodlark, Provost of King’s, and Chancellor 
of the University. 

Jesus College, 1496, by John Alcock, Bp. of Ely, and Chancellor of England. 

Christ’s College, 1506, by Margaret, Countess of Richmond, mother of 
Henry VII. 

St. John’s College, the largest in the University, 1508, by the foundress of Christ's. 

Trinity Coxvece, a magnificent establishment, 1540, by Henry VIL. 


‘Magdalen College, the only College on the North side of the Cam, 15432, 


by Thomas Lord Audley, Chancellor of Englaad. 

Emanuel College, 1584, by Sir Walier Mildmay, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to Queen Elizabeth. 

Sidney Sussex College, the least in the University, 1593, by bequest of Frances 
Sidney, Countess of Sussex. 

Downing College, incorporated 1800, by the will of Sir George Downing. 

PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 

Rivers. Ouse, Cam or Granta, Glen, Nen, Rhee. 

Inland Navigation. Wisbeach Canal,'Soham Lode; Cam, Nen, and. Ouse 
Rivers. Old and New Bedford Rivers or Fen Drains. 


Genr. Mag. Novemier, 1816. Emi- 


5 
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Eminences and Views. Gogmagog Hills; Swaffham Two Churches; Castle 
Camps ; Sutton Church. 
Seats. Wiroue, Earl of Hardwicke, Lord Lieutenagt of the County. 
Babraham, Gen. Whorwood Adeane. Gogmagog Hill, Lord Francis Godol- 


Bottisham Hall, Rev. George Jenyns. phin Osborne. 

Cheveley, Duke of Rutland. _ Kneesworth Hall, Sir Charles Ethel- 

Chippenham Park, John Thorpe, esq. ston Nightingale. 

Croxton Park, Sir George William Little Shelford, Wm. Finch Finch, esq. 
Leeds, bart. Madingley, Rev. Sir AlexanderCottoa. 


Modern Public Buildings. Senate House; Downing College, founded in 
1800, by bequest of Sir George Downing, bart. 

Members to Parliament. For the County, 2; the University, 2; and the 
Town of Cambridge, 2: total 6. 

Produce. Corn, Butter, Cheese, Hemp, Flax, Saffron, Eels. 

Manufactures. Coarse Earthen Ware, White Bricks, Yaro, Oil. 

POPULATION. 

Hundreds, 11; Parishes, 165; Market-towns, 7; Houses, 17,489. 

Inhabitants. Males, 50,756; Females, 50,353: total, 101,109. 

Families employed in Agriculture, 12,831 ; in Trade, 5,303 ; in neither, 2,888 : 
total, 21,022. 

Towns containing not less than 1000 Inhabitants, viz. 


Houses. Inhabit. Houses. Inhab. 
Cambridge (capital) 2,017 11,108 eee an 
7) 950 4,249 PRaeasy...sssecesese 250 1,67 
Wisheach............ 1,468 6,300 Linton,................ 194 1,373 


Maréh ....c.ccccceu. 679 3,008 
Total: Towns, 7; Houses, 6,100; Inhabitants, 30,189. 
HISTORY. 

A. D. 637, Sigebert, King of East Anglia, founded a School at Cambridze, 
the origin of the present University. 

1010, Cambridge plundered and burnt by the Danes. 

1066, After the Btal Battle of Hastings, the Isle of Ely was the place of 
refuge to those English that could not brook submission to the Con- 
queror. Under Hereward, their General, they defended themselves 
against William for several years, and were at last subdued only through 
the treachery of the Abbot of Bly. 

4215, Cambridge taken and plundered by the Barons. 

1281, A Mob at Cambridge, under John Grantceter, burnt the Records of the 
University in the Market-place. 

1533, July 1, at Sawston, on the death of Edward VI. Sir John Huddleston . 
concealed the Princess Mary, and conveyed her thence bebind his servant 
to Framlingham Castle, in Suffolk, where she was first proclaimed Queen. 

1533, Jaly 21, John Dudley, the powerful Duke of Northumberland, arrested 
- Cambridge, whither he had advanced, intending to seize the Priucess 

ary. 

1647, May T, at Triplow, by the instigation of Cromwell, a Military Parlia- 
ment, called the Council of Agitators, was form .d, in opposition to the 
Parliament at Westminster. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Balsham, Hugh de, Bp. of Ely, founder of Peter House, Balsham. 

Bentham, Edward, Professor of Divinity, Ely, 1707. i 

Bentham, James, Architectural Historian, Ely, 1708. é 

Bulleyn, William, physician and botanist, Isle of Ely, (died 1574:) 

Castevy, Eomunp, Orientalist, Author of “* Lexicon Heptagiotton,” Hatley, 
1606. 

Cheke, Sir Jobu, Greek scholar, Cambridge, 1514. + 

Cole, William, the Anthony a Wood of Cambridge, (died 1782.) 

Collier, Jeremy, Ecclesiastical Historian, adversary of the Stage, Qui Stow, 1650. 

Conder, John, Dissenter, 1714, ; . 

Caly, David, religious evthusiast, founder of a sect calied Culymites, last 
century. : :, oman 

Cumberland, Richard, “ Terence of England,” Cambridge, 1732. 

Dalton, 
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Dalton, Michael, Lawyer, Author of “ Office of Justice of Peace,” Little 
Abington, Sixteenth Century. t 
Drake, James, physician and political writer, Cambridge, 1667, 
Hall, Thomas, (when three years-old, 3 feet 8 inches high; when not 
quite six, died-with all the symptoms of old age) Willingham, 1741. _, 
Hobsvo, Thos. carrier,on whom Miltoa wrote an epitaph, Cambridge,(died } 630.) 
Lyons, Israel, mathematician and botanist, Cam ny mee 1739. 9ii 
Marvel, Andrew, commentator on the Creed, father of the Patriot, Meldrith, 
(drowned 1640.) , 
Masham, Lady Damaris, amiable and learned, Cambridge, 1658. 
Paris, Matthew, Histurian, Caxton, about 1200. btu 
Purchase, Sir William, Lord Mayor of London in 1497, Gamlingay. 
Richardson, Dr. Regius Professor at Cambridge, temp. James]. Linton. 
Rubeus, Elias, author of “ Contra nobilitatem inanem,” Triplow (flour. 
temp. Heary Lil.) - es 
Tay.or, Jeremy; Bp. of Downe and Connor, Cambridge, about 1605. 
Tenison, Thomas, Abp. of Canterbury, Cottenham, 1636. 
Thirlby, Thomas, Bp. of Ely, one of the composers of the Liturgy, about 1500, 
Westfield, Thomas, Bp. of Bristol, Ely, (died 1644.) 
Whitehead, William, poet laureat, Cambridge, 1715. 
MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 
Ely is the only English city that does not send atatives to Parlia- 
ment. — Newmarket town is principally in Suffolk ; but the famous Race- 


‘€ourse is in this County. —Sturbitch fair, once the largest in England, begins 
Sept. 18, and continues fourteen days. 


At Burwell, Sept. 8, 1717, 78 persons, assembled in a barn to see a puppet- 
show, were burut to death, the thatched roof having been carelessly set on fire. 

Babraham was the residence of Sir Horatio Palavicini, of whom see Lord Or- 
ford’s Avecdotes of Painting. —Spinney Abbey was the seat of Henry Crom- 
well, Lord Deputy of Ireland ; he was interred at Wicken by the side of bis 
mother Elizabeth, wife of Oliver. —Bottisham was the seat and burial-place 
ofSoame Jenyus. Milton wasthe retirement of William Cole, the Cambridge An- 
tiquary.—At Wimpole is a splendid monument to Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. 
—At Trumpington lived Austey, author of the “ New Bath Guide.” 

At Cambridge, in Trinity College Library (length 200, breadth 40, and 
height 38 feet, built by Sir Christopher Wren) are many Poems of Milton, in 
his own hand-writing. {a Trinity College Chapel, where lie the remains of 
Bentley and Porson, is the celebrated statue of Sir Isaac Newton, by Roubiliac. 
In the Pepysian Library, Magdalen College, is an unique collection of ballads. 
Ia the University Library is a MS. of the third or fourth century, of the 
* Four Gospels and Acts of the Aposties,” given by Theodore Beza. The 
Conduit was erected by Hobson, the carrier, who is buried io St. Benet’s 
Church : he supplied the studeots with horses, but to give every horse its due 
proportivn of rest and labour, would never let one out of its regular turn ; 
whence originated the proverb of ** Hubsou’s Choice, this or none.” r 

¥RO. 
— 


Litrie Canrers. ledge, my pockets often gloriously 


Eschylus.—Euripides.—Sophocles, bled; and to full participation in its 
Inest sua gratia parvis. advantages every good -humoured 





Mr. Urnsan, 

She some of your intelligent Cor- 

respondents the followmg obser- 
vations may appear nugatory; but 
0 other gentlemen they cannot fail 
t impart that precise and specific 
knd of useful information which 
may are at a loss how to attain. Of 
tha information, Sir, I feel not now 
ashaned to confess myself to have 
stovd once lamentably in need; for 
its aQuisition, | likewise acknow- 


Reader of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
is here most heartily welcomed. 
William Canter, 6 wav, of Utrecht, 
died at Louvain, in the year 1575, of 
a lingering consumption, in his 33d 
year; deservedly reckoned by Thu- 
anus, Hist. ad ann. 1575, among the 
most learned men of his age. He 
was an iudefatigable student, and a 
sound scholar, of ‘no meaa critical 


-fame: to whose extreme and extra- 


ordinary minuteness of accaracy More 
than 
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than one sly modern Editor of tower- 
ing crest is wholly indebted for the 
Bird-of-Paradise plumage his vanity 
displays. 

1. The elegant and scarce edition 
of Canter’s Eunirives, from Chris- 
topher Plantin’s press at Autwerp, 
adorned in the titie-page with the 
compass vignette, and the apposite 
motto “* Labore et constantia,” was 
printed in 1571. 

2. This publication was succeeded 
by the beautiful and now equally 
rare edition of Canter’s Sopnoctes, 
in 1579, from the same admirably-re- 
gulated press. 

8. To these delicate, bright, and 
sparkling gems was added, in the very 
next year, é. ¢. in 1580, a similarly 
choice and immaculate edition of 
Canter’s Kscuycuvs. The laiter curi- 
osity, indeed, | am sorry to state, is 
seldom to be bought; and it is hardly 
ever met with either in shops or at 
auctions in the book-abou: ding Me- 
tropolis, or at any of the country 
sales: it was, however, the basis of 
Stanley's approved undertaking. 

4. Inthe course of 14 years from 
the little Antwerp publication of bis 
favourite Sornoc.es, the admirers of 
Canter found the literary world so 
impatiently desirous of fresh copies, 
that, at length, in 1593, a second edi- 
tion, or rather a neat fac-simile re- 
print of that Author, issued from the 
Plantin Press at Leyden, under the 
care of Francis Rapheleng. 1| per- 
celve one singularity, ofno great mo- 
ment, to distinguish this edition of 
1593, from that of 1579. It ocgurs 
in page 28; and consists in the super- 
fluous repetition of a line horribly in- 
human, and fit only for the mouth of 
a savage Cherokee Chief : 

Ovxidy yidws ndisos sis Ex bee's ytAGi 
I consider the editions of 1579 and 
of 1593, to be equally correct in all 
other respects. 

Perhaps, Mr. Urban, it may not 
moderately surprise those persons 
who are unacquainted with the price- 
current of Classical Books, to learn 
from me the enormous rise in the 
bibliomaniacal and bibliopolish stocks, 
[sit, precor, verbis his duobus veoia } 
within some few years, relative to 
these select scrip. curiosities. In R. 
Priestley’s Catalogne for 1816, p. 191, 
single copies of Canter's small Euri- 
pipet, alone, are cheaply rated at 
four pounds fourteen shillings and six- 
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pence; whilst the other toys are valu- 
ed by Mr. P. .... quem honoris caus 
nomino .... and the principal Lon- 
don dealers, in just aud due propor- 
tion, 

So pithy is the ryghte merrie, 
quainte, and agnciente conceite: — 
** Set bookworms on their hobbies, 
and they ‘ll canter to the d **1°—in 
celum, jusscris, ihunt. 

But, what says hovest old Sebas- 
tian Brant of the whole Bustio- 
maniac tribe? Why, thus: let the 
galled jade wince! ’ 


“ Inter precipuos pars est mihi reddita 
slullos 
Prima, rego docili vastaque vela manu. 
En! ego possideo muitos, ques raro l- 
bellos 
Perlego, tum lectos negligo, nec sapio. 
Primus in excelsa teneo quod nave ru- 
dentes, [mina vasta * : 
Stultivagosque sequor comites per flu- 
Non ratione vacat cert, sensuque latenti, 
Congestis eteni:n stultus confido libel- 
lis, {lumina prebent : 
Spem quvque nec parvam collecia vo- 
Calleo nec verbum, nee libri sentio 
mentem +. 
Attamen in magno per me servantur 
honore, [bellis, 
Pulveris et cariem plumatis tergo fla- 
Ast ubi doctring certamen volvitur, in- 
quam, [pellex 
Edibus in nostris librorum culta su- 
Eminet, et chartis vivo contentus opertis, 
Quas video ignorans : juvat et me copia 
sula, [baberet 
Constituit quondam dives Ptolemeus f, 
Ut libros teto quesitos undique mundo, 
Quos grandes rerum thesauros esse pu- 
tabat: [ténebat, 
Non tamen arcane legis. documenta 
Queis sine non poterat vite disponere 
cursum, {tardus 
§ En! pariter teneo numerosa volumina, 
Pauca lego, viridi contentus tegmine 
libri [quenti ? 
Cur vellem studio sensus turbare fre- 
Aut tam sollicitis animum confundere 
rebus ? {amens. 
Qui studet assiduo motu, fit stultus et 
Seu studeam, seu non, dominus tamen 
esse vocabor: [tro, 
Et possum studio socium disponere nos- 





* Diodorus Siculus, libs I. Eccles. 12 

+ Dabitur liber nescientibus litera. 
Esaiz 29. .¢ 

} Ptolemeus Philadelphus, cujus ne- 
minit Josephus, lib. 12. 

§ Qui parum studet, parum prvicit, 
gio. m |, unicuique. C. de prox/sacr. 
seri. 
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Qui pro me sapiat, doctasque examinet 
artes. 
At si cum docetis versor, concedere malo 
Omnia, ne cogar fors verba Latina pro- 
fari. [auctor, 
Teutonicos inter balbos sum maximus 
Cum quibus incassum sparguntur verba 
Latina.. [fertis, 
* O! vos doctores, qui grandia nomina 
Respicite antiquos patres, jurisque peri- 
tos. [libris, 
Non in candidulis pensebant dogmata 
Arte sed ingenua sitibundum pectus ale- 
bant. [terva +, 
*Auriculis asini tegitur sed magria ca. 


Srertivera Navis. Basilee Ex 
Oficina Sebastiani Henricpetri, 
Anno recuperate Salutis humane 
M.D. EXXxit. Mense Martlio. 

With this palatable morsel for the 

decayed tvoth of a sickly taste, 1 beg 

leave for the present to crown my 

offering. , Es, S*, 
Ee 


Mr. Urnsan, Liverpool, Sept. 9. 
AVING occasion to attend our 
Bury Assizes at Lancaster last 

week, I took an opportunity of ridin 
over with a friend to Ashton Hall, 
the seat of the Duke of Hamilton aud 
Brandon, in order to examine again 
the Picture iv his Grace’s Collection, 
cierrwmn some years ago from Mr, 
oodburne, of Saint Martin’s-lane), 
which I havenoticed as being a produc- 
tion of Hogarth, and but little known, 
in my “ Fragments of the History of 
Lancashire ;” and of which | have 
been requested to communicate an 

account to you. 

The subject of the picture appears 
to be an Election. The most pro- 
mineot figures are, two Jews and a 
Quack-doctor in the fore-ground; a 
Milk-maid~ tumbled with her pail 
topsy-turvy over an arch chimney- 
sweeper, and her milk bespatteving a 
more decent figure with her male 
companion ; besides a Sailor with his 
doxy, an ass, aud numerous other 
grotesque figures. Behind appearsa 
Cavalcade, the movement of which 
may have occasioned the Milk-matd’s 
disaster. The Cavalcade consists 
of two row-boats, on wheels, drawa 
by horses, with streamers, and a 
grotesque party in cach, bedizened 
with finery, bag- wigs, and every 
thing ridiculous and laugwable; a 





* Proverb, 5. ff. de Ori. Jur. 1. 11. post 
originem, + Versius, 


Curious Picture by Hogarth described. 
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crowded assembly, jack-ass, coach, 
&e. &c.: and the whole company and 
various characters, in order and ia 
confusion, form an association and 
composition of fun and vagary. Oa’ 
the right side as you view the picture 
(or sinister side) is a public-howse, 
the parlour-windows open and men 
smoking and drinking, the sign of 
** The King’s Arms,” kept by“ Field:” 
and a direction-board nailed up, “ To 
Mr. l'rampton’s Academy *.” Onthe 
hustings in the middle of the picture, 
beyond the Cavalcade, are two Can- 
didates: a man with the Candi- 
date on the left holding a flag, on 
which is written “ Sir John Harper 
the other Candidate is a Naval Officer 
in his uniform, with adolorouscoun- 
tenance. Behind the hustings rises a 
group of shady trees, which improves 
the composition in point of form; 
and on the left is a Church, said to be 
St. Mary's in Brentford. 

I have not described above half the 
motley train which the picture e&x- 
hibits. It displays no mark, that? 
could trace, of any thing like @ copy, 
which is often distingutthed by re- 
touching and mending ; on the con- 
trary, it bearsevery mark of a Master; 
a firm and decided pencil; the colours 
laid on their proper places a? once, 
without rubbing one into another or 
over and over; freely and lastily 
painted in a thin even coat of tints 
and colours; and every stroke tells 
its tale. The expression of the va- 
tious figures is strongly marked, 
and has a forcible oud risible effect 
upon the spectator; aud it abounds 
in those extravagant beauties and 
conceits, for which Hogarth was par- 
ticularly distinguished. 

The picture 1s an oblong, T feet 9 
inches by 4 feet 6 inches high, in a 
deal painted trame without any carved 
work, and is in very good preserva- 
tion. Marrnew GReGson. 

i 
Pii-plice, Epsom, 
Jan. 6. 

L7OUR Correspondent, T. 5. (vol. 
LXXXV. Part Il. p. 408.) 
meations “ the marveilous account of 
Lord Lyttelton’s death,” and wisyes 
to see it “authenticated.” “Having 
bought Pit Place, where‘he died, i 
can give the following copy of a 


Mr. URBAN, 





* Qu. Where situated? 
docu- 
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rius; and of the visible and audible 
characteristics of their instruments ;” 
and justly observes, that “ writers on 
Musick have paid them bat little at« 


document in writing, left in the house 
as a heir-loom, which may be depend- 
ed on. Having received much plea- 
sure and instruction from your Work 
for near forty years, 1 deem it my duty 
to assist, in however trifling a degree. 

“ Lord Lyttelton’s Dream and 
Death” (see Admiral Wolseley’s ac- 
count.) —* | was at Pit Place, Epsom, 
when Lord Lyttelton died : Lord For- 
tescue, Lady Flood, and the two 
Miss Amphiectts, were also present. 
Lord Lyttelton had not been long 
retu from Ireland, and frequently 
had been seized with suffocating fits. 
He was attacked several times by 
them in the course of the ay 
moth. While in his house ia Hill- 
street, Berkeley-square, he dreamt, 
three doys before bis death, “ he saw 
a Bird ftiuttering, and afterwards a 
Woman appeared in white apparel, 
aud said, ‘ Prepare to die, you will 
net exist three days.” He was alarm- 
ed, aud called his servant, who found 
him much agitated and iv a profuse 
perspiration. This had a visible ef- 
fect the next day on his spirits. Oo 
the third day, while at breakfast with 
the above- mentioned persons, he said, 
*} have jockied the ghost, as this is 
the third day.” The whole party set 
off to Pit Place. They had not 
long arrived when be was seized with 
a usual fit. Soon recovered. Dined 
at five. To bed at eleven. His ser- 
vant, about to give bim rhubarb and 
mint water, stirred it with a tuoth- 

ick; which Lord Lyttelton perceiv- 
ing, called him a ‘ siovenly dog,’ and 
bid him bring a spoon. On the ser- 
vant’s return, he was in a fit. The 
pillow being high, his ehiu bore hard 
on his neck. Instead of relieving 
him, he ran for help; on his retura 
found him dead.” 

In Boswell’s ** Life of Dr. Johnson,” 
(vol. 1V. p. 313,) be said, * It is the 
most extraordinary occurrence in my 
days. I heard it from Lord West- 
cote, his uncle —I am so glad to have 
evidence of the spiritual world, that I 
am willing to believe it.” Dr. Adams 
repiied, * Youhave evidence enough 5 
good evidence, winch needs no sup- 
port.” T. J. 

I 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 31. 
7OUR Correspondent Scrarea 
(Part 1. p. 605) has inquired “ tor 
some particulars of those famous Vio- 
liu-makers, Amati, Stainer, Stradiua- 


tention.” Though it be the pro- 
vince of a professor, rather than that 
of an amateur, to satisfy his inquiry, 
yet as I find nothing has appeared in 
your pages on the subject, | wil! ven- 
ture to communicate what little in- 
formation I have collected. We can- 
not be surprised at the few particu- 
lars banded down to us of these ce- 
lebrated makers of musical instru- 
ments, as their celebrity is owing in 
a great degree to Time. It is Time 
that brings their works to perfec- 
tion, and time will, no doubt, stamp 
a greater value on the Violins of 
Betts and the Tenors of Forster. 

Of the visib/e characteristics of 
these “ admirable artisans” (justly 
termed so by Sir John Hawkins), the 
most prominent are these. The Stai- 
ner Violins, compared with the Ama- 
tis, are high aud narrow, and the box 
more confined: the sound-holes are 
cut more perpendicular, and are 
shorter; there is also a kind of 
notch at the turn, The Stradiva- 
rius’ Violins are of a larger pattern, 
particularly those of Antonius the 
sou, and have a wider box than the 
Amatis, and longer sound-holes, which 
are cut at the ends very sharp and 
broad with a little bollow at that end 
which other makers cut flat. The 
varnishes of the Aimatis and Stainers 
are yellow, as well as those of Stra- 
diuarius the father; the sou’s varnish 
is red. Of the audible characteristics, 
surel of the most importance, though 
too frequently a secondary conside- 
ration—generally speaking; the Ama- 
tis have a mild and sweet tone; the 
Stainers, a sharp and piercing tone, 
and the Stradiuerius’s a rich full tone. 

Having rema:ked that the techni- 
cal phrase an Amati leads many per- 
sons to suppose there was one maker 
only of that name, it may be useful 
information to add the four, viz. An- 
drew, the father; Jerome and An- 
tony his sons; and Nicholas, Antony’s 
son: of which, those instruments made 
by Jerome are reckoned the hand- 
somest :—all these individuals, as well 
as the two Stradivarius’s, were of Cres 
mona.—1 am not aware of a more 
suitable conclusion than by enume- 
rating a few names of other noted 


makers; viz. Andrew, Joseph, and” 


Jasper 
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Jasper Guarnerius, (Cremona); Gu- 
liano, (Naples); David Techler, 
(Rome); Grancingia, (Milan); Schora, 
(laspruck); Matthew Albani, (Ty- 
rol); —and of our English makers, 
Barak Norman, who lived in Bishops- 
a Masog and Jacob Rayman in 
outhwark, whose Tenors are ia 
great estimation. G. W. L. 
—— 
Mr. Unsan, Deal, Nov. 1. 
I’ your Index Indicatorius, for 
Sept. last, p. 194, your Corre- 
spondent G. says that he believes Pe- 
trarch to be the author of the lines 
quoted by Le Sage, in Gil Blas, 
“ Inveni Portum,” &c. But the Epi- 
ram in Petrarch is a literal traus- 
ation, excepting the substitution of 
requiem for portum, of one of the 
Greek Epigrams, No. 71, of Johna- 
son's edition, which is as follows: 
"Earls xed od Tixn, mtyo xalpele ray 
Asaty eupor® ime. 
Oudts iol x” viv’ waigele res parr” 
And the only alteration of Le Sage’s 
lines from this is, the exchange of Sat 
me lusistis, from Nil mihi vobiscum. 
1 know not to what Greek of Gold- 
smith’s, G. alludes. 
There is also another Greek epi- 
m, the 16th of the same edition, 
the first two lines of which contain 
the same thought, and nearly in the 
same words. M.P. 
— 
Mr, Unsan, 
[' your Correspondent G. p. 194, 
refer to the Works of Sir Thomas 
More, Chancellor to Heury VIII. he 
will there find the lines he suspects 
to be a Greek Version, by Goldsmith, 
of Inveni Portum, &c. They are 
given in his “* Progymnasmata,” and 
as the production of some unknown 
Author, with the following Transla- 
tions subjoined, the former by Sir T. 
More, and the latter by Lily the 
Grammarian. 
Jam Portum inveni, Spes et Fortuna va- 
lete. [alios. 
Nil mibi vobisecum est, ludite nunc 
Inveni Portum, Spes.et Fortuna valete. 
Nil mibi vobiscum, ludite nunc alios. 
As the lives in question are to be 
found in the above-meotioned An- 
thor, among various Epigrams from 
the early writers, viz. Lucilicus, Lu- 


Nov, 1. 


cian; and. otbers, .we may, |. think, . 


with more probability, suspect the 
lines atiributed to Petrarch, to bea 
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Latin version of the original Greek ; 
if so, having carried your Querist, 
J. S..p. 160, as far back as the early 
part of the Fourteeath Century, I 
must leave his question to be finaily 
answered by some more satisfactory 
Correspondent, than either G. ot 
your Constant Reader, Cc... 
ee ened ‘ 
Mr. Unsan, Plymouth Deck, Now. is 
N your present Volume, .Part, By 
p- 321, there isa letterr 

a draft and explanation of what. is 
called Mr. Fiacham’s Life-boat. Your 
readers, who have curiosity on this 
subject, may gratuitously see the ori- 
ginal plan and real inventor's name, 
in Nicholson’s Philosophical Journal, 
vol. XXI. Nos. 92 and 93, in a letter 
from Mr. C. Wilson, on Greathead’s 
Life-boat, with a proposition for the 
construction of one on other prin- 
ciples. The Plate, which should have 
accompanied the letter, being omitted, 
was affixed to the following number, 
and contains a plan, transverse sec. 
tion, and profile, or sheer draft, from 
which Mr. Fiocham took his model. 

Some years since, and previously 
to Mr. Fincham having any thing to 
do with Life-boats, I lent the above 
Numbers of Nicholson to an ingeni- 
ous person, at that time a ay 
but now a draftsman in Plymouth 
Dock-yard; who having mentioned 
the circumstance to Mr. Fincham, the 
latter requested of me the loan of 
them likewise: I lent him the Num- 
bers, and from these he took the 
plan (with a few alterations, in my 
opinion for the worse) of what he 
has had the presumption to call hie 
Life-boat. 

Mr. Eathorne, foreman of the 
Boat-house in Plymouth Doek-yard, 
Mr. Blaney, draftsman, and a young 
maa who copied the plan and descrip- 
tion for Mr. Fincham, are witnesses 
of this fact. lodeed, the fact is well 
known to several respectable persons 
in the Dock-yard, whose names it is 
not necessary bere to mention, ia 
corroboration. The persons men- 
tioned were in immediate connexioa 
with Mr. Fincham, as it respects their 
duty in the Dock-sard. Whateverme- 
rit, therefore, may be duc to this inven- 
tion, it belongs exclusively to Mr. C, 
Wilson» a, comparison ef the plate 
above referred to, with Mr. Fincham’s . 
Life-boat, will shew au cidentity of 
‘scheme aud principle. : 

nt. 
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Mr. Wilson, no doubt aware that 
wood tubes or boxes would shrink 
and become dangerous, proposed cop- 
per: Mr. Fincham has adopied wood. 
Mr. Wilson's boat, in the drawing, ts 
a carved one, Mr. Fincham has ap- 

lied wood tubes to a clincher, aad 

ts added cords to the keel, which he 
calls life-lines ; and ascu!tle below to 
et out water. So that Mr. Fincham 
has just as much claim to the inven- 
tion of the Life-boal, as the workman 
who binds a book has to the merit of 
the Author. Tuomas Coutson. 

——— 

Mr.Urean, Filect-street, Nov. §. 

| this Age for Improvements we 
are daily producing some new 

and valuable combinations, and find- 
img some new application for old 
Inventions. The article of Cast-Iron 
is now adapted for so many things, 
that it would appear to most of the 
world to be a difficult task to find a 
— that it could with propriety 
e used for, to which it has not al- 
ready been applied. We have Cast- 
Iron Bridges, Cast-Iron Boats, Cast- 
Iron Roads; but I believe we have 
never yet seen or heard of a Cast-Iron 
Spire for a Church Steeple; for this 
Jatter purpose I think this Metal is 
extremely well qualified. It will be 
obvious that it would be much cheaper 
than Stone, in the value of the ma- 
terials, as well as in the working, 
moulding, and erecting ; and from its 
being so much lighter, a saving would 
also be made in the tower that has 
to support it, the walls of whieh need 
not be so thick as if they had to bear 
a greater weigh!. It may be cast af- 
ter the most noble, elegant, or fanci- 
ful design, in separate pieces, and from 
its being so little liable to rust, would 
be extremely durable. It may be ren- 
dered an attractor, and a conductor 
for lightning, which would iriure safe- 
ty to itself and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. I/ it was painted white, it 
would have all the appearance of 
Stone, and produce a beautiful and 
light effect. I nced say nothing more 
on the subject, as a Mechanic, an Art- 
ist, or an Architect, will be able from 
this idea to judge of its applicability, 
and to shew its advantages better than 
Tecan. It has often occurred to me 
that St. Paul’s Church in St. Paul's 
Square, Birmingham (which has been 
standing without a Spire for so many 
years in consequence of the great ex- 


pence it would take in erecting a 
Stove one) would be a very proper 
building for the experiment; and as 
many of the Manufacturers inthe Lron 
Business in Birmingham and its neigh- 
bourhood complamw of the want of 
trade and employment, this would be 
a very proper time to begin such a 
plan. It would be a, great novelty, 
that would for many years excite at- 
tention; it would be an ornament to 
the towa of Birmingham; it woaold 
be a standing pattern of one of the 
articles they made and dealt in; and, 
no doubt, would produce them some 
good orders for the same, both for 
home and exporlation. 
Yours,&c. Asranam IRONSIDE. 
— 
Mr. Urpan, 
CORRESPONDENT, in p. 99, 
under the signature of Oxford, 
observes with much indignation upon 
the character of Mr. Sheridan which 
you had copied from the Times. He 
professes zeal for the memory of the 
deceased ; but I-much question if he 
has chosen the wisest method of serv- 
ing it: or whether the cause would 
not have been most benefited by 
silence, and Mr, Sheridan's failings 
sooner forgotten. 

But | cannot allow Mr. 8. to bea 
public loss, nay, | most seriously re- 
probate the assertion. It is one of 
the many instances of false estima- 
tion, which for ages have led the 
world astray. We ought to appre- 
ciate characters with the Gospel in 
our hands. Let us no longer haye eyes 
and not see, ears and not understand, 
He only is a public loss, who has ex- 
hibited an example of virtue. Great 
abilities or acquiremenis are not vir- 
tues. An exuberance of genius un- 
accompanied by moral virtue may be 
wondered at, but not admired. It is 
pernicious, and in some degree cri- 
minal, to bold up imperfection to ad- 
miration, and thus to lead those, who 
either want capacity, or are too 
thoughtless to discriminate, into like 
errors. The rising generation ought to 
be the object of our tenderness, rather 
than that which has passed away. 

The other parts of Oxford’s letter 
are immaterial any. otherwise than 
as they demonstrate the wisdom of 
David’s warning toall ages: * Put not 
your trust in Princes,nor in any son of 
man, for in them there is no help.” 

Yours, &€. Carouus. 
REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


58. Mr. Surtees’s History of Durham; 
continued from p. 240. 

Wwe with pleasure resume our 

report of this interesting Work. 

In an Introduction to Part IJ. Mr. 
Surtees bas thus concisely sketched 
the situatioa and limits of the subject 
of his labours: 

“The County of Durham is bounded 
by Northumberland on the North, by 
the German Ocean on the East, by York- 
shire on the South and South-West, and 
by Westmoreland, Cumberland, and 
Northumberland, on the West and 
North-West. Within these limits it 
forms a triangle, with the apex towards 
the West, and the base resting on the 
German Ocean. The Tyne forms the 
Northern boundary from its mouth till 
it receives the Stanley Burn, two miles 
Last of Prudhoe Castle, and near Brad- 
ley Mill; the boundary then follows the 
course of the Stanley Burn Southwards 
(passing French’s Close, Buck’s Nook, 
and Ravenside), to its source, from 
whence a short imaginary line inter- 
venes betwixt that and the source of the 
Milkburn, which rivulet then forms the 
boundary, and runs Southward till it 
joins the Darwent at Chopwell; from 
hence the boundary ascends the course 
of the Darwent, full Westward, as far as 
Blanchland ; here a wild and irregular 
line of demarcatign commences, marked 
only by crosses and boundary stones, 
end passing by Boltslaw, Sheriffstone, 
Shorngate Cross, and Stoggle Cleugh 
Head, reaches the North-Western apex 
of the County at the boundary currough 
near Kilhopelaw, touching both Cum- 
berland and. Northumberland; from 
hence an imaginary line runs Soutb- 
Westwards, by Kilhepe Cross, Shorts 
Cross, and Headstones, to the head of 
Tees, which, rising in Yade-Moss *, be- 
twixt Durham and Westmoreland, and 
flowing South-East, completes the South- 
Western and Southern boundary till it 
falls into the Ocean. — The County of 
Durham, betwixt Tyne, Tees, and Dar- 
went, contains 610,000 square acres ; 
its greatest length from East to West is 
45 miles; its greatest breadth 36; and 
its circumference nearly 1¢0 miles. Be- 
sides the City of Durham, the County 





includes seven antient Boroughs, b 
charter or prescription: Hartlepool, 
Barnard Castle, Auckland, Darlington, 
Sunderland, Stockton, and Gateshead ; 
and four other Market-Towns, Staindrop, 
Wolsingbam, Stanhope, and Sedgefield. 
The County is divided into four Wards : 
Darlington, Stockton, Easington, and 
Chester,— The County of Durham arose 
gradually out of Northumberland (a 
term which originally intended every 
thing North of the Humber), together 
with the increasing patrimony of the 
Church; and, besides the main body of 
the County, lying betwixt Tyne, Tees, 
and Darwent, includes several scattered 
members of that Patrimony: 1. Nor- 
hamshire and Islandshire, including 
Holy Island, and the Farne Isles, and a 
portion of the main land extending from 
the Tweed North and North-West, to 
the sea on the East, and separated from 
Northumberland on the South partly by 
the course of the Till, and partly by an 
imaginaryline. 2. Bedlingtonshire, lying 
in the heart of Northumberland, betwixt 
the rivers Blyth and Wansbeck, These 
are usually termed the North Bishoprick, 
and are included in Chester Ward. 3. 
The insulated territory of Crake, in the 
wapontake of Bulmer inYorkshire, which 
is considered as parcel of Stockton Ward. 
—The Population of the whole County 
amounts, under the latest returns, to 
178,078; of whom 10,356 belong to the 
North Bishoprick, and 453 to Crake. 

** Eccresiasticat Division. — The 
Diocese of Durham ineludes the Coun- 
ties of Durham and Northumberland 
(with the exception of the Peculiar of 
Hexham, belonging to the Archbishop- 
rick ef York). The Diocese is divided 
into the Archdeaconries of Durham and 
Nortbumberland: the former is sub- 
divided into the Deaneries of Chester- 
in-the-Street, Darlington, Easington, 
aad Stockton; the latter into those of 
Alnwick, Bambrough, Corbridge, Mor- 
peth, and Newcastle.”’ 

This Portion of the Volume con- 
tains a Topographical Account of 
Basington Ward, the situation and 

eneral appearance of which is thus 
escribed : 

“ Easington Ward includes a portion 





* “Leland. In modern maps a brook, forming part of the boundary betwixt 
Durbam and Westmoreland, is called the Crookburn, rising in Crossfell and fall- 
ing into the deep poo! of the Weel, wheré the waters of Tees sleep before they 
thunder down the precipice of Caldron Snowt.” 


Gent. Mac. Nevembér, 1816. 
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of the sea-coast of the County of Dur- 
liam, from the mouth of the Wear on 
the North to a point betwixt Blackhalls 
and Hartlepool on the South. The 
Wear divides it from Chester Ward on 
the North, and on the West, as far as 
the junction of the Croxdale Beck with 
the Wear, near Sunderland Bridge. The 
Croxdale or Tursdale Beck then forms 
the Western boundary, separating Eas- 
ington from Darlington Ward, toa point 
in Tursdale estate, where Darlington, 
Stockton, and Easington Wards meet. 
An imaginary line then commences, 
sometimes following and sometimes leav- 
ing the course of Cornforth or Kellve 
Beck, and, passing along the extreme 
verge of Kelloe Parish, and through that 
of Hart, forms the Southern boundary 
ef Easington Ward, dividing it from that 
ef Stockton. Within these limits Eas- 
ington Ward forms an oblong square, 
parrowest at the North, and broadest at 
the South, and of which the Western 
boundary is very irregularly formed by 
the windings of the Wear.—The general 
aspect of the Eastern coast of Durham 
is bare and dreary, and the soil, except- 
ing where improved by artificial culture, 
generally a cold harsh clay, intersected 
by chains of limestone, whose tame, 
monotonous forms, destitute of wood, 
and frequently ploughed to their sum- 
mits, exclude alike the romantic gran- 
deur of a mountainous region, and the 
softer features of the Southern grazing 
districts. Yet there are beauties which 
may escape the eye of a casual observer. 
Betwixt the swells of country lie nume- 
rous dales or denes almost entirely con- 
cealed from the higher grounds. Every 
brook which falls to the sea has its 
banks adorned with a profusion of wild 
and varying scenery; the vales com- 
mencing imperceptibly together with 
the course of their little streamlets, 
sometimes contract themselves into nar- 
row glens, scarce affording a single rug- 
ged foot-path; sometimes open into 
irregular amphitheatres of rock, covered 
with native ash or hazel, or deepen into 
ravines resembling the bed of a rapid 
river, terminating on the coast either in 
wide sandy bays, or in narrow outlets, 
where the stream mines its way under 
crags of the wildest and most grotesque 
appearance.” 

The Parochial History then com- 
imences; and contains the Parishes of 
Dalton-le- Dale, Easington, Castle- 
Eden, Hesleden, Hart, Kelloe, Trim- 
don, Pittington, Houghton-le-Spring, 
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Bishop-Wearmouth, Sunderland, and 
Seaham. From all andevery of these 
Parishes it would be easy to give 
pleasing extracts, and to multiply in- 
stances of the Author's successful 
exertions. We are, however, almost 
irresistibly led to Houghton-le-Spring, 
the residence of that Apostle of the 
North, Bernard Gilpin, of whole life 
an excellent epitome is here given, 
chiefly selected from his first Bio- 
— Bp. Carleton; but, as the 

istory of this venerable Pastor is 
very generally known, we shall pass 
on to the suceeeding Rectors of 
Houghton. 

“ Inimitable almost as was the cha- 
racter of Gilpin, his Church has never 
been left destitute; and can boast a 
succession of Pastors, on all of whom a 
portion at least of the Northern Apos- 
tle’s spirit has descended.” 


After noticing the charitable Be- 
quests of the Rev. George Davenport 
and Dr. Bagshaw, Mr. Surtees gives 
the following interesting Memoir, ac- 
companied by an excellent Portrait*: 


“ Sir George Wheler, D. D. who suc- 
ceeded Dr. Bagshaw in the Rectory of 
Houghton-le-Spring, was descended from 
an antient family of gentry who had 
been possessed of property in the Coun- 
ties of Keut and Middlesex ; his father, 
Col. Charles Wheler of the Guards, suf- 
fered for his loyalty to King Charles Ff, 
and Sir George was born whilst his pa- 
rents were on that account in exile at 
Breda in Holland. In 1667 he became 
a Member of Lincoln College in Oxford, 
but before he bad taken a degree, he 
went abroad with Dr. James Spon of 
Lyons, and embarking at Venice,*sailed 
to Constantinople, and travelled through 
Lesser Asia aud Greece. On his return 
he received the honour of knighthood, 
and in 1683, the degree of A. M, from 
the University of Oxford; he published 
an account of his travels, and of several 
antiquities in Greece and Asia Minor, in 
1682, and presented several pieces of 
antiquity which he had collected to the 
University; his valuable casket of Greek 
Medals he afterwards gave by will to the 
Dean and Chapter Library of Durbam, 
About 1683, Sir George entered into 
holy orders, contrary to the wishes of 
severa] powerful friends, who would will- 
ingly have supported his interest at 
Court. His sense of the sacred office 
which he bad undertaken may be best 





* Copied from a painting at Houghton Hall, in a surplice and red scarf, black 
acull-cap, grey hair, and mild venerable countenance, 
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expressed in his own words: ‘I cannot 
‘ut wonder how it comes to pass that 
the dignity of priestlwod is so con- 


‘ temned in our days; sure it must be 


cither because those that have the ho- 
nour conferred on them dishonour it by 
misusing it, or men ignorantly know not 
either how to value so great a favour 
from God and man, or to enjoy so great 
a happiness. If I have any skill to 
chuse what in my opinion is best and 
most eligible, I would much rather be 
an understanding Vicar of a moderately 
endowedChurch,than to bethe most rich, 
if vicious, Lord of the Manor: for in- 
deed he (the Vicar) is to be esteemed 
the Chief of a Christian Parish, and 
General of so many Convents and Mo- 
nasteries as he has houses in his Parish; 
and if be lives there and doth his duty, 
deserves to wear a mitre better than the 
Abbot of St. Denys, and, in plain terms, 
a non-resident Bishop who absents him- 
self from his flock upon any terms be- 
sides the affairs of his Diocese, or ser- 
vice of his King and Country.’ 1n 1684, 
Sir George was collated by Bp. Creve to 
the second Stall in Durham Cathedral ; 
and in 1708, being then Vicar of Basing- 
stoke in Hants, was promoted by the 
same Patron to the Rectory of Hough- 
ton-le-Spring. Lord Crew's political 
opinions are well known ; and Sir George, 
descended from parents in whom loyalty 
was an inheritance, participated pro- 
bably in some degree in the sentiments 
of his Patron. It is obscurely binted 
that one unworthy personage of Sir 
George’s own numerous family endea- 
voured to bring his venerable kinsman 
into disgrace and danger, for some un- 
guarded expressions of attachment to 
the unfortunate House of Stuart. But, 
whatever might be Sir George’s feelings 
of compassion for the banished descend- 
ants of a Prince for whom his ancestors 
had fought and suffered, his sincere at- 
tachment to the Church of England pre- 
served him steady in his allegiance to 
that Establishment under which reli- 
gious liberty had found shelter from the 
attacks of arbitrary power, and ‘ the in- 
tegrity of his heart and the innocence 
of his hands’ defied suspicion, At an 
earlier period Sir George had been ac- 
cused by a thankless dependent of omit- 
ting the usual prayers for the established 
Government —‘a more groundless ac- 
cusation,’ says Sir George, ‘ could not 
be imagined, nor one from which If could 
more easily clear myself, As I sub- 
mitted to the present Government as I 
am perswaded in conscience I ought to 
do, so have I done nothing ever since 
against, or disrespectfull towards it. I 
am much concerned to be so abused be- 
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fore their Majesties, for whose health 
and happiness are still a part of all my 
devotions both private and publicke, 
though my bumble designs never prompt- 
ed me to importune them at Court.’— 
Many interesting traits of Sir George 
Wheler’s character and disposition may 
be gathered from his printed works 
(whieh afford the strongest internal evi- 
dence of coming frem the heart as well 
as the head), and from much of his cor- 
respondence, which is still preserved in 
the family. His retigion, though austere 
in regard to bimself, never rendered him 
harsh or. severe in his judgment of 
others, and, however strict ia his own 
observances, he was neither an enemy 
to innocent recreations nor to personal 
accomplishments, when consistent with 
the purity of the Christian character ; 
and though sincerely attached, both by 
judgment and inclination, to the dis- 
cipline and institutes of that Church of 
which he was a member, his zeal and 
charity embraced the whole Christian 
world. Nor will it on the whole, per- 
haps, be more than justice to conclude; 
that few ever more happily united the 
dignified manners and sentiments of 
birth and rank with the venerable sim- 
plicity and modesty of the Christian pas- 
tor, than Sir George Wheler. — Sir Geo. 
Wheler died at Durham Jan. 18, 1723, 
and was buried in the Galilee of Durham 
Cathedral, where a handsome monu- 
ment is erected to his memory by his 
only surviving son, Granville Wheler.— 
With a spirit worthy of the successor of 
Bernard Gilpin, Sir George Wheler be- 
queathed ali the arrears which should 
be due at the time of his death from his 
spiritual promotions, to charitable pur- 
poses within the Parish of Houghton-le- 
Spring. This sum, amounting to upwards 
of 500/. was applied in augmentation of 
the revenues of Davenport's Almshouses. 
He also left 600/, for the establishment 
of a perpetual School for thirty poor girls, 
of whom twelve are cloathed, In 1693, 
Sir George Wheler had erected, princi- 
pally at his own expence, though as- 
sisted by a Mr. Seymer of Lombard- 
street, a Chapel for his tenants in Spital- 
fields; and his will intimates an inten- 
tion of giving up this Chapel to the 
French Protestants, and of establishing 
an Almshouse for his decayed tenants 
there—but neither of these designs were 
executed, He gave 50/. by will to the 
Society for the Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge, and an exhibition of 10. 
a year for ever ‘to a poor scholar that 
shall be of Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
bred up at the Grammar-school of Wye 
in Kent.’—Granville Whelér, the young- 
est but only surviving son of Sir — 

took 
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took holy orders in obedience to a de- 
sire expressed in his father’s will. He 
is known as the author of some papers 
in the Philosophical Transactions, and 
was Rector of Leak in Nottinghamshire, 
and Prebendary of Southwell; he re- 
built his father’s Chapel in Spitalfields, 
and rebuilt and endowed the Parish 
Church of Otterden. In 1727, Mr. 
Wheler purchased the Manor of Otter- 
den, which still continues the seat of 
his descendant.” _ 


An excellent Memoir of the Rev. 
John Rotheram*, A. M. next fol- 
lows, for which we refer to the Work 
itself. 

Having an opportunity of present- 
ing cur Readers with a correct repre- 
sentation of Houghton Hall (see Plate 
IT.), we shall select Mr. Surtees’s de- 
scription of this curious specimen of 
early domestic architecture : 

“ Robert Hutton, 8S. T. B. Prebendary 
of the Third Stall in Durham Cathedral, 
and Rector of Houghton from 1589 to 
1623, acquired a considerable property 
by purchase from diferent individual's 
within the Manor of Houghton. His 
grandson, Robert Hutton, Esq. bore a 
captain’s commission of a troop of 
horse-guards in Cromwell’s army. He 
served through the whole of the Scot- 
tish campaign ; and was with Monk at 
the storming and plunder of Dundee. 
After the Restoration be remained zeal- 
ously attached to the Puritans; which 
may probably account for his being bu- 
ried in his own orchard, where an altar- 
tomb still bears the following inscription : 

HIC IACET ROBERTVS 

HVTTON ARMIGER OVI 

OBIT AVG. DIE NONO 1680, 

ET MORIENDO VIVIT. 
—To this gentleman, who is the theme 
of much village tradition, the building 
of the family mansion-house is generally 
attributed — and, if the same tradition 
be credited, with the plunder obtained 
at the sacking of Dundee; but the 
building itself affords strong evidence 
of an earlier date, and may more pro- 
bably be ascribed to the Rector of 
Houghton, the founder of the family, 
betwixt the years 1589 and 1623. Its 
external structure is an oblong square, 
the corresponding sides exactly uniform, 
and the chief front-to the West equally 
plain with the rest, without facade, or 
ornamented doorway. The windows are 
regular, divided into five, or into three 
lights, by stune mullions; and the leads 
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are surrounded by a plain pediment. 
The mansion has undergone little either 
of repair or alteration ; and, as it has 
been built with a massy solidity, calcu- 
lated to resist the injuries of time and 
neglect, it presents, perhaps, at this day 
one of the most perfect specimens extant 
of the piain durable style of architecture 
which distinguished the Old Hall House, 
the residence of the middling gentry in 
the age of James or Elizabeth, From 
Captain Hutton the estate bas descended 
lineally to the present owner, the Rev. 
Jobn Hutton, M. A.” 

Under the Parish of Pittington is 
given a very ampie account of Sher- 
burn Hospital, taken from the printed, 
but not generally published, Collec- 
tions of George Allan, esq. 

An uncommonly fine View of the 
Iron Bridge at Sunderland, engraved 
by Mr. George Cooke, in his best 
style, from a drawing by Mr. Blore, 
has induced us to extract Mr. Sur- 
tees’s account of it; more particularly 
as the Bridge has lately been brought 
iuto notice by a public Lottery: 


“The antient passage of the river was 
by two ferry-boats: the Pann-boat, a 
little below the situation of the present 
Bridge, and the Low-boat, which still 
continues nearer to the Harbour, In 
1790, Rowland Burdon, esq. conceived 
the idea of throwing an arch of cast iron 
over the Wear, and after some opposi- 
tion, an Act of Parliament was obtained 
for the purpose in 1792. The use of 
iron had been already introduced in the 
construction of the arch at Coalbruok- 
Dale, and in the bridges built by Payne; 
but the novelty and advantage of the 
plan adopted at Wearmouth, on Mr, 
Burdon’s suggestion, consisted in retain- 
ing, together with the use of a metallic 
material, the usual form and principle of 
the stone arch, by the subdivision of the 
iron into blocks, answering to the key- 
stones of a common arch, and which, 
with a much greater degree of lightness, 
possess, when brought to bear on each 
other, all the firmness of the solid stone 
arch. The blocks are of cast iron, five 
feet in depth and four in thickness, hav- 
ing three arms, and making part of a 
circle or ellipsis; the middle arm is two 
feet in length, and the other two in pro- 
portion; on each side of the arms are 
flat grooves three-fourths of an inch 
deep and three inches broad, in which 
are inserted bars of malleable or wrought 
iron, which counect the, blocks with 





* This highly-respectable Ciergyman is also fully noticed in the VUIth and IXth 


Volumes of Nichols’s ** Literary Anecdotes.” 
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each other, and are secured by square 
bolts driven through the shoulders and 
arms of the blocks and bar-iron, fastened 
by cotterells or forelocks. The whole 
structure consists of six ribs, each con- 
taining 105 of these blocks, which butt 
on each other like the voussoirs of a 
stone arch, The ribs are six feet dis- 
tant from each other, braced together 
by hollow tubes or bridles of cast iron; 
and thus the blocks being united with 
each other in ribs, and the ribs con- 
nected and supported laterally by the 
bridles, the whole becomes one mass, 
having the property of key-stones cramp- 
ed together. The whole weight ef the 
iron is 260 tons ; 46 malleable, and 214 
cast. The piers or abutments are piles 
of nearly solid masonry, 24 feet in thick- 
ness, 42 in breadth at bottom, and 37 at 
the top: the South pier is founded on 
the solid rock ; on the North, from the 
less favourable nature of the ground, 
the foundation is carried ten feet below 
the bed of the river. The arch is the 
segment of a large circle, of which the 
chord or span is 236 feet; the height 
from low water to the spring of the arch 
60 feet; and its versed sine 34 feet; 
producing so flat an arch, that ships of 
300 tons pass the arch within 50 feet of 
its centre with great facility, having 94 
feet clear at low water, and abundance 
of depth in the mid-stream. The span- 
drils of the arch are filled with iron cir- 
cles, diminishing from the abutment to 
the centre; the superstructure is of 
timber, planked over, and supporting 
the carriage-road, formed of marle, gra- 
vel, and limestone. ‘The whole breadth 
is 32 feet, with footpaths on each side, 
laid with flags, and bounded by an iron 
balustrade. — The whole of this magni- 
ficent structure was completed within 
three years, under the able and zealous 
direction and inspection of Mr, Thomas 
Wilson, of Bishop-Wearmouth, archi- 
vect. The arch was turned on a light 
scaffolding, which gave no interruption 
whatever to the navigation of the river, 
and the mode of bracing the ribs was so 
expeditious, that the whole structure 
was put together and thrown over the 
river in ten days, and the frame imme- 
diately removed. The foundation-stone 
was laid the 24th September, 1793, and 
the Bridge was thrown open to the Pub- 
lick amidst a vast concourse of specta- 
tors on the 9th of August, 1796. — The 
whole expence of the undertaking was 
26,0001. of which 22,000/. was sub- 
scribed by Mr. Burdon; the sums thus 
advanced are secured on the tolls with 
5 per cent interest, and all further aec- 
cumulatioa goes in discharge of the 
capital.”* 
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All the Plates given with this Vo- 


lume are deserving of the highest 
commendation. The subjects of the 
more principal ones, besides those al- 
ready noticed, are, Two Views of 
Durham Cathedral (1. Iaterior of 
the Choir, which forms the Frontis- 
— toa the Volume, and 2. Entranee 
rom the Cloisters ;) and Hartlepovle 
Church. These are from drawings 
by Mr. Blore, who bas been ably 
seconded by the burins of Mr. Henry 
Le Keux, Mr. Byrne, and Mr. Joha 
Le Keux. A Landscape of Lambton 
Hall, from a painiing by Glover, is 
most delightfully engraved by J. Pye. 
The five Plates of Seals, also, from 
drawings by Mr. Blore, are executed 
with a truth and feeliug that canuot 
be exceeded. Indeed all the Piates 
in the Volume are so truly excellent, 
that we hesitate not to say, they are 
equal, if not superior, to any ever 
before published in a County History. 
We doubt not that this valuable 
Work will be eagerly coveted by ail 
Topographical Collectors; and from 
the avidity with which it has been 
received by the Gentiemen in and 
near the County of Durham, we ven- 
ture to predict, that it will soon be 
ranked among the Libri rariores, 


59. Amusements in Retirement ; contj- 
nued from our last, p. 540. 


THIS Volwme is divided into the 
general heads of Happiness, Musick, 
Literature, and Science; each of 
which branches off into numerous 
subdivisions, set forth in a copious 
Table of Contents. 

The articles in general are as enter- 
taining as those in the * Philosophy 
of Nature ;” but they bear evident 
marks of that sombre turn of thought 
alluded to in our last. 

We take as an example: 


** The miseries of those who have no ties 
of friendship or affection, 


** Whatever be his rank, his wealth, 
or his ability, no one can be esteemed 
fortunate, who has no ties of friendship, 
of blood, or of humanity, to chain him 
to existence. He creeps upon the earth 
asa worm! The sunsets, the evening 
star gises, flowers expand, and the au- 
tumnal moon lulls all nature; but to 
him every joy is in perspective, his bo- 
som is void, and his heart is cheerless— 
for no one hails bim as a friend, and no 
one regards him as a brother, or bene- 
factor.—Well and often has it been _ 

at 
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that the world is a wilderness to him 
who is destitute of a friend. A wilder- 
ness, too, not of flowers or of plants, of 
rocks and of mountains, wild, yet not 
remote from beauty or sublimity; but a 
wilderness of weeds, or a sterile, parch- 
ed, and burning desert. In the deepest 
recess of Nature, he, on the qontrary, 
who feels the fine impulses of the heart, 
wanders not alone. In the midst of a 
Court, the Statesman nauseates the 
smile and the whisper, which invade 
him, unless his heart acknowledges to 
his judgment, that his glory is not want- 
ing in the applause of those, for whose 
interests and happiness it ought to be 
his pride and his glory to labour. —I 
know that our expectations are vain, 
and our bopes idle, when we presume to 
expect common men to concentrate their 
hopes, wishes, and interests, in the du- 
ties of a Patriot! But I would whisper 
in the ear of a Minister of State, that if 
he would satisfy his hopes, his wishes, 
and his interests, completely and to the 
consummation of them all, he will divest 
himself of every thought that bas not a 
collateral, if not an immediate direction, 
for the interests af the Country whose 
Minister he is. — If he perform this im- 
perative duty, rewards of every kiud are 
sure to follow: rank, riches, and ho- 
neur. Rank, conferred by his Prince ; 
riches, in the gratitude of his fellow- 
citizens; and honour, that will carry 
him through the heart of an Enemy’s 
country. Like the ebryso-magnet of 
Strada, he will attract iron and gold 
wherever he goes: for as is the diamond 
among stones, roses among flowers, and 
the bird of Paradise among birds, so is 
Patriotism the best and most beautiful 
of all the virtues.”’ 

We pass on to the article of “ Lite- 
rature,” which contains much that is 
curious. Here, too, we find the old 
and hackneyed complaint, that Ta- 
lents are not properly rewarded. 

**One of the principal causes why 
Genius, in this cold and calculating 
world, succeeds so ill, may be traced to 
that indifference with which men, whose 
lives are occupied in a contetwplation of 
the beautiful and the sublime, regard 
all temporary advantages. Knowing but 
little of the baseness of men, till expe- 
rience teaches it in misfortune; easily 
cheated by others, and too easily deluded 
by their imaginations, and the excellence 
of their natures, they feei at length the 
value of wealth, by becoming dupes to 
the cunning, and martyrs to the mean 
and contemptible villainy of others.— 
Such is the principal cause that contri- 
butes to make such men indigent, aud 
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to keep them so. Erasmus lived with 
difficulty, and died in poverty. Cer- 
vantes perished in the streets of Madrid. 
Camiens, to the eternal disgrace of bis 
age and country, died in an hospital in 
misery andruin. Chatterton, the finest 
youthful genius that ever adorned a 
country, was left to suicide. Artedi was 
buried at the cost of another; —and 
Castell, who devoted a large fortune, 
and seventeen years of unremitted ap- 
plication, to his Lexicon Heptaglotton, 
and who assisted in the formation of the 
Walton Polyglott Bible, was rewarded 
neither in proportion to his learning, 
his abilities, or labour, Butler received 
no profit for his Hudibras from the pro- 
fligate and worthless Charles : he lived 
in want, and received interment at the 
cost of a friend. Linuneus never received 
more than a ducat a sheet for any of 
his writings, though he wrote forty dif- 
ferent works. ‘I have tried,’ said that 
illustrious character, ‘ whether diligence 
and unremitted labour can create re- 
spect. In this attempt I have enfeebled 
my frame; and what is worse than all, 
1 am killing myself without the satis- 
faction of leaving a provision for my 
children.’ In this distressing condition 
he remained for several years. Here let 
us stop—it is a subject too painful to be 
dwelt upon! A Judge is permitted to 
enjoy his perquisites; a Bishop his rents; 
a Rector his tenths ; a General his pay ; 
and the Statesman his salary: but the 
Poet—Ohb, spirit of the immortal Spen- 
ser! —the Poet is doomed to drink the 
bitter cup of poverty and sorrow. Such 
is the fate of the Poet! Let no one, 
therefore, of inferior qualifications, com- 
plain, if he receive no compensation 
for his merits, and no reward for his 
industry. 

““ But indigence is not the only evil 
that literary merit has to dread. . The 
envy which assails it is far beyond the 
calculatiow of a good man, and equally 
beneath the attention of a wise one; 
yet it operates on the happiness of botb! 
Parmenides, whose code of laws was an 
honour to Elea, screened himself from 
the envy of the multitude in the retire- 
ment of philosophy. Pythagoras was 
the victim of a party at Crotona, and 
died in wandering from town to town. 
Thucydides was banished from Athens 
for a period of thirty years; and Liba- 
nius was driven from city to city by the 
envy and jealousy of rivals, Few men 


Were more pestéred with the malice of 
their contemporaries than Cicero ;— 
while Galen was so envied by his brother 
Physicians, that he became at length 
apprehensive of his life.—Galileo was 
imprisoned in the dungeons of the Iv- 
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quisition ; Copernicus was screened from 
persecution only by his death; Ramus, 
whose writings contributed so much to 
banish Aristotle from the scbools, was 
twice obliged to quit Paris, to avoid the 
vengeance of Bigotry, and perished at 
last in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Dr. Harvey, who taught the circulation 
of the blood in animals, and Dr. Hales, 
who preved the cireulation of the sap in 
trees, both encountered the opposition 
and envy of their contemporaries. Lin- 
nus struggled long against the preju- 
dice of his opponents, while bis writings 
were suppressed at Rome, and con- 
demned to be burnt! The Clergy of 
the Parliamentary Army heightened the 
death of the excellent Chillingworth by 
their meanness and barbarity. Cam- 
panella encountered a host of enemies 
at Rome, Naples, and Bologna; was im- 
prisoned, tried as a criminal, and put 
seven times to the rack. The reputa- 
tion of the Cid armed all the wits of 
Paris against Corneille; and Dome- 
nichino was so envied by the painters at 
Naples, that he became utterly weary 
and disgusted with life. It is enough 
to bring the mvon from Heaven!— 
These instances, worthy of occupying a 
page in Valerianus’s Treatise on the In- 
felicity of the Learned, are sufficient 
arguments, with the weak and the 
worldly, to reconcile their vanity to the 
measure of their ignorance. With op- 
portunities to know, and to feel, the 
force of all this, who can peruse with- 
out indignation the following sentiments 
of Horace Walpole? ‘A Poet and a 
Painter,’ said that Right Honourable 
Personage, ‘ may want an equipage and 
a villa, by wanting protection; but they 
can always afford to buy pen, ink, and 
paper, colours and pencil.’ — Pen, ink, 
and paper, colours and pencil! And 
prays my Lord, where is the satisfaction 
of having pen, ink, and paper, colours 
and pencil, if a man has a large family, 
and little to eat and little to drink ?— 
Could Vanity ever have so measured its 
folly as, for one moment, to let you 
suppose, that you were equal to Homer, 
to Camiens, to Tasso, to Cervantes, to 
Erasmus, and to Butler? And yet, I 
tell you, my Lord of Orford, that every 
one of those illustrious men not only 
lived, but died, and were buried in want! 
One work of genius ought to make one 
man's fortune. You, my Lord, had 
meat, and drink, and fine clothes, and 
fine houses—ah, and you bad also ta- 
lents! Yes, my Lord, you had talents, 
but you had no genius: neither were 
you a lover of genius. May Heaven de- 


fend the sacred Republick of Letters 
from such a proud, conceited, superficial 
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coxcomb as this! A man who, because 
want never reached him, seems to have 
supposed that want could never reach 
the good!” 

All this reads well, and there is too 
much truth init. But, if we could 
whisper so much in the ear of the 
genus irritabile, however great the 
merit of a Poet, it can rarely be ex- 
pected, iv the ordinary course of the 
world, that he should acquire riches. 
A Pope, a Byron, a Southey, or a 
Scott, are not of every day's occur- 
rence. Nor is Poetry to be consi- 
dered as a trade, by which a man is 
to maintain his family. We speak 
not this in disparagement of a talent 
for which we entertain the profound- 
est veneration; but asa hint that an 
Author may now and then be too 
sanguine in his expectation of pecu- 
niary remuveration. 

We turn with satisfaction to 


* Instances of Esteem with which Lite- 
rary Men have been honoured.” 

** The whole city of Athens went into 
mourning for Euripides: on his monu- 
ment was placed the following epitaph : 
*The glory of Euripides has all Greece 
fora monument.’ Eschylus was loaded 
with honours and benefactions by Hiero; 
and the Sicilians performed theatrical 
pieces at bis tomb every year. Pindar 
and Bacchylides divided the favour of 
the Sicilian king ; the figure of Sappho 
was imprinted on the coins of Mytilene; 
the Ephesians desired to place Heraciitus 
at the head of their Republick; the 
Agrigentines offeredEmpedocles a throne; 
Theocritus was valued in the Court of 
Ptolemy ; and three hundred and fifty 
statues were erected at Athens in honour 
of Demetrius Phalereus. — The Eleans 
extended their bounty te the descendants 
of Phidias ; Alexander spared the house 
of Pindar; Archelaus, king of Maéedon, 
erected a maguwifieent tomb over Euri- 
pides on the banks of a river, the waters 
of whieh were so cool, so limpid, and de- 
lightful, tbat they invited every traveller 
to drink and quench his thirst. Lucius 
Accius was so much esteemed as a Poet 
at Rome, that a Comedian was fined for 
ridiculing him on the stage; Marcellus 
paid every honour to the bedy of Archi- 
medes, though an enemy; and few men 
were more honoured, when living, than 
Livy. Pliny and Tacitus were the 
friends of Trajan ; Arrian was the pre- 
ceptor and friend of Marcus Aurelius ; 
Carthage, and several other cities, 
erected statues in honour of Apuleius ; 
while Ausovius was made Questor by 
Valentinian, Consul by Gratian, and 
highly 
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highly esteemed by the Emperor Theo- 

dosius. Cassiodorus was made Governor 

of Sicily, created sole Consul, and pro- 

moted to be private secretary to Theo- 

doric.- Arcadius and Honorius erected 

a statue in honour of Claudian; and 

Agropolita (one of the Byzantine Histo- 

rians) was sent Ambassador to the Pope, 

and to Jobn, Prince of Bulgaria. Al- 

cuin was admitted to the friendship of 
Charlemagne ; Alexander was highly 

esteemed by Urban VIII.; Alamanni 

was the confidential frietid of Francis I. 

in whose arms died Leonardo de Vinci. 

Arnaud was beloved by Henry 1V, of 
France; and Paulus Zmilius enjoyed 

the favour of Lewis X1i. Abulfaragius 

was made Bishop of Lacabena and Alep- 
po. The tomb of the Persian Anacreon 

is the theatre of annual rural amuse- 
ments ; and Lope de Vega, the idol of 
his age, was buried with a pomp and 
magnificence never before witnessed in 
Spain.te a private person. — Petrarch, 
honoured with the friendship of many 
illustrious men, was crowned as a Poet 
in the capital of Italy ; the daughters of 
Donatus were portioned at Florence at 
the public expence ; Zneas Sylvius was 
crowned with laurel by the Empéror 
Frederick’s own hand; Vida was created 
Bishop of Alba in reward for his genius; 
and Ariosto was employed as an Ambas- 
sador from the Duke of Ferrara to Pope 
Julius Il.; he was made Governor of 
Graffignana, and crowned with laurel by 
Charles V. Albani was honoured with 
the correspondence of several Princes ; 
Rubens became an Ambassador; New- 
ton arrived at wealth and honour; Prior 
and Grotius were Ambassadors at Paris ; 
Boileau enjoyed the benefits of princely 
mupificence at Auteuil; Addison became 
Secretary of State; the family of Fon- 
taine were exempt from all taxes ; 
Christina softened the misfortunes of 
Borelli; while Heinsius was honoured 
by bis Country, and flattered by the ap- 
probation of several foreign Monarchs. 
—Such are the bonours and distinctions 
which have been consecrated to some 
who have possessed talents and genius. 
For though, for the most part, men, 
possessing either the one or the other, 
are, when mingling with mankind, 
cheated by the worldly, envied by groups 
of many orders, and calumniated by the 
base and ignarant; some minds, rich in 
their own excellence, have never, even 
in the iron age, been wanting, who. have 
scattered roses in the paths of Virtue; 
aud whe have secured from indigence 
and despair those labourers in Science, 
and those cultivators of the Arts and of 
Philosophy, whe, but for the fortunate 
assistance of some nobler mind, might, 
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from disease, sensibility, or unrewarded 
industry, have sunk beneath the burden 
of a ruined fortune.” 


From much that is good under the 
head of *Science,” only one short 
article shall be selected. 


* From the difficulty in regard to the 
origin and uses of evil, a subject on 
which wisdom itself is taught to pause, 
though not to doubt, has arisen that 
most degrading of all meutal errors, 
ATueism. —The word Atheist is a term 
used for the purpose of distinguishing 
that order of men, whose ignorance is 
rendered contemptible by the folly of 
their vanity, and by the arrogance of 
their pride, presumption, and preten- 
sions. Little knowledge have they of 
Science, and still less of Nature’s pri- 
mitive forms and qualities. —Involving a 
vicious imagination, a credulous con- 
ception, and a warped judgment, an 
Atheist is as much a lusus nature, as 
any object that, in any age, has dis- 
gusted the eye of a Naturalist. For, 
presuming to decide where he ought to 
doubt; and hesitating, when effects al- 
low exact precision; ignorant that 
chances are the results of secret causes 
—that it requires the same gigantic 
power to annihilate, as it did to create— 
that to govern, requires no greater exer- 
tion than to form—and that, even should 
Necessity have a power of existence, it 
possesses no power of effecting changes; 
with a mean idea of man, a superficial 
knowledge of Nature, and a total igno- 
rance of primitive causes, an Atheist 
gives eternal life to magnets, yet refuses 
it to man! 
which makes the day of death the day 
of ruin!—Beginning in presumption, he 
continues in doubt; and, meeting with 
difficulties far beyond the measure of 
his feeble intellect, his faculties con- 
fused—his judgment lost, and his ima- 
gination afflicted with the plague—he 
joathes to die! His food, as it were, is 
poison, and his drink are bitters. Be- 
lieving not in a God, he is the artificer 
of his own misery, and an object of 
mental disgust, wherever he goes. For 
a nest of serpents is not more horrible 
to the fancy, than a faction of Atheists. 
Oh! for that sacred and exalted time, 
when we may be permitted to see a new 
satellite, a new planet, a new sun, per- 
haps a new system, rising from ‘the 
void and formless infinite !’ — To enter 
into what Marcus Antoninus calls an 
honourable familiarity with Nature, by 
ranging through the visible sphere with 
an eye of Poetry, and the judgment of 
Philosophy, is to form’ one of the best 
grounds for theological belief. Since 
every 


His is the hated creed, ‘ 
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every object which we see hecomes a 
monument, attesting the existence of 
an Original Cause; to whose benevo- 
lence every object bears witness; and of 
whose beauty, harmony, and grandeur, 
the whole Universe, in detail as in com- 
bination, is a temple, through which we 
are led, step by step, to the sanctuary 
of the Evernav.” 


60. A Defence of the Doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Atonement, as main- 
tained by the Church of Eugland: in 
an Address to the Inhabitants of St. 
Alban’s, and its Vicinity: occasioned 
by a Pamphlet, entitled A Letter to 
Trinitariun Christians, by W. Marshall, 
Minister of the Unitarian Chapel, St. 
Alban’s, Herts. By the Rev. Thomas 
White, AZ. 4. Minister of Wetbeck 
Chapel, St. Mary-le-bone. 126. pp.40. 
Rivingtons. 


NOT having been so lucky as to 
meet with the good woman who; 
when applying to Mr: White for re- 
lief, “ offered Mr. Marshall’s ‘Address’ 
to him for sale as ‘a godly bovk,’ 
aod told him that it was the last of 
twelve which she had purchased at 
St. Alban’s, and sold about the coun- 
try ;”. we shall not further epter into 
the arguments here used agaiost the 
* Address,’ than to state, that Mr. 
White disclaims all personal animo- 
sity, and all uncharitable rancour. 

“Ie is my earnest desire that I may 
not offend in this respect; and that, if 
my reasoning should not appear satis- 
factory, my spirit and temper may, at 
least, be such as to reflect no discredit 
on the dvetrines which I think it my 
duty to advocate.—May the same dis- 
position prevail in all who turn their at- 
teation to this subject!” 


In briefly answering the inquiry 
why the Unitarian opinions [“* faith,” 
says Mr. While, * I cannot call thew,”] 
excite so much horror? he adds, 

-i will not pretend to say that they 
are worse * than avowed Atheism, or the 
most profligate vice;’ but 1 will assert 
that they are scarcely less dangerous. 
Such is the manifest absurdity of Athe- 
ism; such the abborrence universally 
excited by grass profligacy; that men 
are not likely to be encouraged in them 
by the countenance of any respectabdle 
characters: but Unitarianism veils itself 
under the name and profession of Chris- 
tianity, whilst it robs that religion of its 
vital priteiples. It makes great preten- 
sions to reason and philosophy ; it flat- 

Gens. Mac. November, 1816. 
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ters the pride of human naturé ; it leads 
men to a false estimate of their owri 
character ; and thus throws such impe- 
diments in their way, that they are little 
jikely to embrace the humbling but 
consolatory doctrines of the Gospel.” 


61. Christianity liberal according to the 
genuine and fuil Import of the Term : 
a@ Sermon, preached at the Visitation 
of the Rev. the Archdeacon of Wits; 
holden at Mariborough July 23, 1816. 
By Walter Birch, B.D. Vicar of Stan- 
ton St. Bernard’s, and Feliow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Published at 
the request of the Clergy present: 


THERE is such a regular train of 
reasoning carried through this Dis- 
course, and ove part su much depends 
on another, that it would in some de- 
gree be doing the Author an injustice 
to select any single passages from it 
as specimens of the whole. Let it 
suffice therefore to say, thata vein 
of no common, yet of an unaffected, 
eloquence pervades it. The design 
of if is to shew, that “ the Christian 
character is essentially and empha- 
tically liberal.” For this purpose 
we are presented with the suppose 
“case of a philosophic Heathen, a 
man of liberal and lofty sentiments, 
indulging a train of reflection con- 
genial to such a mind, and gradually 
led on to the stady of the Christiay 
system by the contemplation of some 
of the great truths of the religion of 
Nature.” 

One would, perhaps, have expected 
that the nécessity of an atonement 
should have entered into the contem- 
plation of this enlightened Heathen; 
as he must have seen it evinced by 
the propensity of man, in all ages and 
countries, to seek for a reconciliation 
with a higher powee through thé 
means of sacrifices. Yet we are in- 
clined to give the Preacher credit for 
having omitted the consideration of 
this point, not so much from ovér- 
sight, as from an opinion that it 
would not have conduced to his mai 
object, which probably was to con- 
vince those who entertaim a prejudice 
against Christianity as it tended to 
confine and narrow the winds of its 
prolessurs, but who, no longer sees 
mg the sacrifices that were so genes 
raily practised in the Heathen werld, 
donot perceive the necd of the one 
only effectual offering.. 


‘ Ie 
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In the notes, we meet, amongst 
many other references to writers of 
the highest authority, with several 

es from Plato, which the Scho- 
ar and the Divine can scarcely fail to 
read with renewed pleasure and satis- 
faction. 


62. Sacred Sketches from Seripture His- 
tory ; containing Belshazzar’s Impious 
Feast — Jephtha—The Translation of 
Elijah—The Widow of Sarepta—The 
Annunciation — The Nativity — The 
Crucifixion— The Ascension— and other 
Poems. 8vo. Law and Whittaker. 
THIS is the first Publication of an 

ingenious and worthy Lady, the Au- 

thoress of the Poem on “ Moscow” 

(see p. 54); and it is highly creditable 

to her, evincing at the same time a 

thorough knowledge of the subjects 

slecel, and a good taste in describ- 
ing them. 


63. Essays in Rhyme, on Morals and 
Manners. By Jane Taylor, Author of 
Display, a Tale, Se. &c. 1\2mo, pp. 174. 
Taylor and Hessey. 

WE have been so well pleased with 
several of the former publications of 
this Lady, that we opened the present 
** Essays” with some degree of in- 
terest: yet, though we admire the 
good sense and serious sensations 
of Miss Taylor, we prefer her works 
of imagivation to any “ Rhymes” 
on religious subjects, particularly 
when treated in a somewhat too fa- 
miliar style. Miss Taylor has evi- 
dently read Mr. Crabbe’s peculiarly 
exce)iént Poems; but has not quite 
attained the exquisite simplicity by 
which they are distinguished. 

We do not mean to blame this well- 
intentioned lady fur being too serious; 
but we think her pleasantry better 
than her preaching; and that she can 
be pleasant, the following description 
will amply testify : 

“ In yonder red-brick mansion, tight and 

square, [the Mayor. 

Just at the town’s commencement, lives 

Some yards of shining gravel, fenc’d with 

box, [knocks : 

Lead to the painted portal—where one 

There, in the left-hand parlour, all in 

state, 

Sit he and she, on either side the grate, 

But though their goods and chattels, 

sound and new, 

Bespeak the owners very well to do, [tray 

His Worship’s wig and morning suit be- 

Slight indications of an humbler day. 
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Mhat long, low shop, where still the 


name appears, {years : 
Some doors below, they kept for forty 
And there, with various fortunes, smooth 
and rough, 
They sol@ tobacco, coffee, tea, and snuff, 
There label’d drawers display their spicy 
row— [ing low 
Clove, mace, and nutmeg; from the ceil- 
Dangle leng twelves and eights, and slen- 
der rush, [ brush; 
Mix’d with the varied forms of genus 
Cask, firkin, bag, and barrel, crowd the 
floor, [door. 
And piles of country cheeses guard the 
The frugal dames came in from far and 
near, [here. 
To buy their ounces and their quarterns 
Hard was the toil, the profits slow to 
count; [mount : 
And yet the mole-bill was at last a 
Those petty gains were hoarded day by 
ay, (they); 
With little cost (nor chick nor child had 
Till, long proceeding on the saving plan, 
He found himself a warm, fore-handed 
man ; 
And, being now arriv'd at life’s decline, 
Both he and she, they form’d the bold 
design [the quick) 
(Although it touch’d their prudence to 
To turn their savings inte stone and 
brick. (snuff, 
How many a cup of tea and pinch of 
There must have been consum’d to 
make enough! ° 
At length, with paint and paper, bright 
and gay, away. 
The box was finish’d, and they went 
But when their faces were no longer seen 
Amongst the canisters of black and green, 
Those well-known faces, all the country 
— [ground 
"Twas said, that had they level’d to the 
The two old walnut-trees before the door, 
The customers would not have miss'd 
them more. 
Now, like a pair of parrots in a cage, 
They live,- and civic honours crown 
their age : [tled there, 
Thrice, sinee the Whitsuntide they set- 
Seven years ago, has he been chosen 
Mayor: [the same ; 
And now you’d scarcely know they were 
Conscious he struts, of power, and wealth, 
and fame, 
Proud in official dignity, the dame 
And extra stateliness uf dress and mien, 
During the Mayoralty, is plainly seen; 
With nices care bestow’d to puff and pin 
The augtist lappet that contains her 


chin. 


This is exiracted from a Poem 
called ‘*Prejudice ;” but we forbear 
to copy the picture of the eee 
mind, 
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mind, as it is more cruel than we 
should have expected from the bene- 
volent heart of Miss Taylor. 


64. Winter Evening Recreations at M@—. 
12mo, pp. 135. Hatchard. 


“THE inhabitants of the Village of 
M——, who resembied ore large family, 
were accustonied, during the winter 
months, to meet once a week at each 
other’s houses, after the different en- 
gagemenis .f the day were concluded. 
Aé young persons of both sexes composed 
part of the society, it was proposed that 
each should exert his talents for the im- 

rovement and amusement of the rest. 

any pieces, both in prose and verse, 
were ‘by this means produced; some of 
which obtained a wider circulation than 
at firs’ was intended. From these a 
selection has been made, which is now 
presented to the publick, with the ini- 
tials of the Authors annexed.” 


The principal feature of this Vo- 
lume is a well-written and inter- 
esting Tale in prose, of 97 pages, 
inteaded to dispiny the superior me- 
rits of Methodism, but a little over- 
shooting the mark. The Spiritual 
Guide takes a rich heiress and her 
large foriuve into bis own family, 
breaking off au intended marriage ; 
and the Hero and Heroine of the 
Tale, after being converted, are both, 
with a sort of stage-elfect, Killed off; 
as is also their worthy Teacher. This 
Tale is followed by several elegant 
specimens of Poetry, all on serious 
subjecis; some of them (like theWork 
we have. last noticed) rather too 
much se. 

We make one pleasing extract: 





“To , on leaving M—. 
“ Adieu then to M——, adieu to each 
friend.: [bend ; 


Eliza far Westward her. footsteps must 


wlete 
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Recall’d byA fection to Erin’s green shore, 
Perbaps to re-visit our valley no more! 
As a meteor of light speeds its wa 
through the sky, [to die; 
And, though brightest of stars, only rises 
So, leaving our firmament dark as before, 
Thou fly’st, with thy ray to delight us no 


more! 
When with patriot ardour thy bosom 
beats high, [den thine eye, 


As the sight of thy Country shall glad- 
Still a smile, still a sigh, yet bestow on 
this shore, fit more! 
Though years may elapse ere thot visit 
E’en then, though thy feotsteps each 
scene may retrace, 
Some friénd may be fied, whom thou 
canst not replace ; {aie o’er, 
And, the warfare of life’s weary pilgrim- 
Sweetly rest in a land knowing sorrow 


no more: 
Or if, first departing at Death’s welcome 
call (speedily fall, 


Like a fair fading flower, thou shouldst 
Thy spirit shall flit where thou wan- 

d’redst before, 
Though the friends thou bast lov’d can 

behold thee no more! z.”* 

Commendable as are the sentiments 

in the concluding Poem (a comment 
on a text in the Revelativos), we can- 
not approve of the faniliarity with 
which our blessed Saviour is made 
one of the Interlocetors. 


65. NauticHours; 8vo. pp.78. Stockdale, 

THIS Work, which the Author 
modestly styles “a iting of shréds 
and patches,” is the production of'no 
ordinary mind. 1 contains éighteen 
elegant little Poems; several of thém 
tributary to the memories of the ilfus- 
trious dead; among whom are Co- 
jlumbus, Blake, Benbow, Falconer, 
Riou *, and Nelson. 

Of the two latier, oor Readers shal! 
have an opportunity of judging. 





* © Captain Riou, termed the ‘ gallant and good’ by Lord Nelson, is considered 


_and unassured of the fame which rewards it, has a mind of no comsmon-order.”’ 





by those who knew his worth, as one of the greatest losses the Navy of England 
sustained during the late wars. In the earlier period of his service, he shewed the 
undaunted firutness Of his character. In 1789, when Lieutenant and Commander 
of the Guardiay store-ship, he bad the misfortune to strike upon an island of ice, 
and received so ainch damage, that scarcely a chance remained of the possibility of 
carrying ber into port. . In his situation, he encovraged-those who wished jt to 
Jeave the vessel, but deemed it unworthy in himself to quit his post; and he was 
so happy, after incessant exertions for ten weeks, as to suqceed in carrying her imto 
port. The noise and the splendour of battle, and the bepes and the hvuvours of 
victory, may infuse, even inte common minds, the courage and the sentiments of a 
hero ; but be, whom an inherent sense of duty leads to meet and brave death,, in 
its. lingering and undazzling form, unaided by the triumph whieh accompagies, 


“ On 
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‘* On THE ToMB OF NELSON. 
* Away! nor one vain s6rrow breathe— 
Nor shed unwonted tribute here— 
Nor twine around the cypress wreath 
As though ’twere commun dust beneath, 
As though it ask’d the common tear : 
Hence! this is Valeur’s, Virtue’s dust! 
Immortal Nelson’s hallow’d grave !— 
Hence! this is Glory’s sacred trust! 
And Glory’s meed these ashes crave ! 
Go! nerve thy heart to seek such doom, 
With patriot fervour beating high— 
Then heap upon, around, this tomb, 
The laurel,—whose eternal bloom 
Is Valour’s wreath and canopy: 
This meed to win—that zeal to give— 
’Twas his —’twas Nelson’s godlike 
pride— 
For these—He liv’d as Heroes live ! 

For these—as Heroes die—He died!” 
“Qn THE Deatu or Caprain Riou, 
Who fell in the Battle of Copenhagen. 
“And shall we not that warrior’s fate 

lament, [grac’d? 
Whose parting hour a victor’s laurel 
Nor shed due tribute o’er that monu- 
mentt, {doom, are traced? 
Where Valour’s deeds, and Valour’s 
Yes! when a Hero falls—-a Riou bleeds, 
+ Untimely bleeds — ere Glory’s course 
: is ruan— (speak his deeds— 
Though Triumph crown—though Nelson 
Our tears must mourn a battle dearly 
won! 
* Gallant and good!’ thy worth had nobly 
shone, 
‘Reft of the charm to victory allied! 
Where all thy greatnéss might have 
* beam’d unknown, 
And thy undaunted heart blaz’d forth 
‘and died! 
Thine was the soul in every scene the 
. same— 
Firmly majestic—yet serenely brave! 
And longer life had blended thee with 
fame— [grave !” 
Nor left another wreath to deck thy 


66. The Naiad, aTale; with other Poems. 
8v0, pp. 63. Taylor and Hessey. 

““THE Naiad,” we are told, “is 
sqondee ona beautiful Scotch ballad, 

was procured from a young 
girl of Galloway, who delighted in 
preserving the romantic songs of her 
Country.” 

** Nothing can be finer than the fancy 
and pathos of the original; from the 
necessity, however, of changing the 
scene, Jittle, if any, of the imagery 
of the old Ballad could be retained. 
The story is in itself powerfully -in- 
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teresting, and forms one of the richest 
subjects for fanciful and feeling poetry 
that can possibly be imagined. One. of 
the ballads of Goéthe, called‘ The Fish- 
erman,’ is very similar in its incidents 
to it: Madame de Stael, in her elegant 
work on Germany, thus describes it: 
‘A poor man, on a summer evening, 
seats himself on the bank of a river, and 
as he throws in his line, contemplates 
the clear and liquid tide whieh gently 
flows and batbes his naked feet. The 
nymph of the stream invites bim to 
plunge himself into it ; she describes to 
him the delightful freshness of the water 
during the beat of summer, the plea- 
sure which the sun takes in cooling itself 
at night in the sea, the calmness of the 
moon when its rays repose and sleep on 
the bosom of the stream: at length the 
fisherman, attracted, seduced, drawn on, 
advances near the nymph, and for ever 
disappears.’ ”’ 

With an evident imitation of the 
varied measures of Lord Byron, this 
pretty little story is told in elegant 
language; and the versification, with 
the exception of a few awkward 
rhymes, is harmonious. 

Lord Hubert, retarniag late in the 
evening to a young Bride, accom- 
pinied by his little page, enjoys the 
calmness of an Autumnal evening. 

“ They kept their course by the water’s 
edge, [sedge ; 
And listen’d at times to the creeking 
Or started from some rich fanciful dream, 
At ihe sullen plunge of the fish in the 
stream ; 
Then would they watch the circle bright, 
(The circle, silver'd by the moonlight,) 
Go widening, and shining, and tremblin 
on, [gone. 
Tilla wave leap’d up, and the ring was 
Or the om would cross befare their 
ey [nook lies; 
And hide i in the bank where the deep 
Or the ow! would call out through the 
silent air, [lous ctf; 
With a mournful, and shrill, and tremu- 
Or the hare from its form would start 
_up and pass by ; {and there. 

And the watch-dog bay them here 

The leaves might be rustled—the waves 
he curl’d— , 

But no human foot appear’d out in the 
world.” 

* Up rose the scent of the gentle flowers, 

As freshly as though they deck’d ladies’ 
bowers; .- [fair, 

In sooth, we may grieve that odours so 

Are lavish’d so sweetly, when no one is 
there, 

The wild rose dwelt on the water’s side, 

The lily shone out on the shivering ye 
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Ah! who woul! go dreaming away the 
night, {so light?” 


When its hue is so fair, and its airs are 


Like the Fisherman of Goéthe, Lord 
Hubert is seduced by a bewitching 
Spirit in the lovely form of a Naiad. 


* It rises from the bank of the brook, 
And it comes along with an angel look ; 
Jts vest -is like snow, and its hand is as 
fair, [and air, 
Its brow-seems a mingling of sunbeam 
Aud its eyes so meek, which the glad 
tear laves, [waves ; 
Are like stars bebeld soften’d in summer 
The lily hath left a light on its feet, 
And the smile on its lip is passingly 
sweet ; [earth ;— 
It moves serene, but it treads not the 
Is it a lady of mortal birth ? 
Down o’er her shoulders her yellow hair 
flows, [glows ; 
And her neck through its tresses divinely 
Calm in her hand a mirror she brings, 
And she sleeks her loose locks, and gazes, 
and sings.” 

Lord Hubert, forgetting his Bride, 
listened to the Enchantress, and was 
irrecoverably lost. 

** She stept into the silver wave, 

And sank, like the morning mist, from 
the eye ; [sigh, 

Lord Hubert paus’d with a misgiving 
And look’d on the water as on his 
grave. {the stream, 

Bat a soften'd voice came sweet from 
Such sound doth a young lover hear in 
his dream ; (derly hollow : 

It was lovely, and mellow’d, and ten- 
‘Step on the wave, where sleeps the 

moon-beam, [cate gleam ; 
Thou wilt sink secure through its deli- 

Follow, Lord Hubert, follow !’ 

He started — pass’d on with a graceful 

mirth, [earth. 
And vanish’d at once from the placid 
—The waters prattled sweetly, wildly, 
Still the moonlight kiss’d them mildly ; 
All sounds were mute, save the screech 

of the owl, [dog’s howl; 
And the otter’s plunge, and the watch- 
But from that cold moon’s setting, never 
Was seen Lord Hubert—be vanish'd for 

ever: {young day, 
And ne’er from the breaking of that 
Was seen the light form that had pass’d 
away.” 

Five small Poems, not devoid of 
merit, accompany * The Naiad.” 


67. Emigration ; or, England and Paris; 
a Poem. 8vo, pp.52. Baldwin & Co. 
WE readily give credit to the Au- 

thor of this Poem, as to the “ patri- 

otie motives’’ in which it originated. 
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“He had witnessed, with a grief 
whieh he is sure he participates in cam- 
mon with his countrymen at large, the 
present system of travelling or emi- 
grating to various parts of the Conti- 
nent, and particularly to Paris; and he 
felt that every individual ought to add 
his effort, feeble as it may be, to coun- 
teract so injurious a practice. —With 
regard to the political effects of the sys- 
tem at the present serious juncture, no 
language can possibly be too strong. 
At a woment when labour is so scarce, 
that charitable institutions are aetually 
engaged in discovering new modes of 
employing thousands of persons, who 
are both able and willing to work, but 
who cannot procure occupation, it is no 
trifting offence to subtract from the de- 
mand for national industry, by residing 
in Countries where none but foreign 
provisions and foreign manufactures are, 
of course, required. It is surely not 
just or patriotic to pamper foreign arti- 
zans and labourers at the expence of our 
own. The periodical prints inform us 
that there are not less than 60,000 ab 
sentees, and reckoning that each of 
these, taking the average, derives from 
home an income of 200/. per annum, 
the loss to the Nation will be more than 
thirty thousand pounds sterling per day, 
or twelve millions a year! 

** The enormous sums which. have 
been expended in mere travelling, — 
or, in other words, in enriching imn- 
keepers and postilions, — from the 
three-guinea fare to the most spleadid 
equipage, would have formed no mean 
item in assisting the labouring and ma- 
nufacturing poor, many of whom are 
suffering all the calamities of war in the 
midst of plenty and of peace, Even if 
expended on luxuries, these immense 
sums would have greatly assisted the 
numerous tradesmen who are ruined by 
the absence of their late customers, 
without. a possibility, as things now 
stand, of obtaining new ones. In so 
closely compacted a society as that of 
England, every link which is taken 
away weakens and disjoins the rest, 

“ Nothing is intended. to apply'to these 
who really travel on business, and who 
are therefore benefiting their Country 
as well as themselves. Yet even te 
these it might not be inappropriate to 
suggest the necessity of guarding against 
that moral eontagion which they are 
destined to encounter; nor is it too 
precise to remind them mare; Aol 
the religious veneration due to the Sun- 
day, and to that Sacred Volume whieh 
is the best, and only effectual antidote 
to the poisonous atmosphere in which 
they are likely to be placed.” 


We 
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We admire the manly indignation 
with which the Poet apostrephizes the 
various classes of Emigratorss and the 

roper respect be shews to female 
Sieecy, apd to the education of 
youth, in which he takes occasion to 
pay a just tribute to his Alma Mater, 
the University of Oxford. 

On this subject we copy a note 
iHustrative of the observations of Mr. 
Wainewright in our last, p. 343. 


“In addition to the idea of obtain- 
ing accomplishments, the plea of eco- 
omy is urged iu favour of a foreign 
education. In this poimt, many of our 
best establishments. and certainly our 
Univer-ities, are very defective; so that 
it is quite impossible for a parent of 
mod+rate fortune to bestow on a large 
family what is usually termed a finished 
education. Perhaps, in connexion with 
the great recent improvements at Ox- 
furd, this point may ultimately obtain 
the requisite degree of attention; and 
also another point eonnected with both 
the English Universities, namely, the 
necessity of providing more liberal means 
for specific education. It is obviously 
incongruous that nearly the same line of 
study, with some trifling ceremonial 
differences, should qualify equally fora 
degree in Arts, Physick, Law, and Di- 
vinity. Siill, however, economy is but 
a poor plea for subjecting one’s son to 
the contamination of foreign manners 
and example. Where the choice lies, 
as in the case of parents of limited for- 
tune it often must, between what is con- 
sidered a second rate education at home, 
with a power of regulating the morals 
and instilling correct principles, and a 

-rate education abroad, where those 
morals and principles are almost sure to 
be vitiated,—it needs but one grain of 
patriotism, or religion, or right feeling, 
‘to turn the scale in favour of the 
former.”’ 


Describing the progress of luxu- 
rious dissipation, after lamenting the 
change ef manners which led the 
wealthy to exchange their rural 
abodes for a residence in the crowded 
Metropolis, he adds, 

*« Thus madly rose 
The Bath, or Watering-place, where Sum- 
mer’s self, 
Parent of Freedom, coop’d in narrow cell 
Of boarding-house, soon learnt the joy- 
Jess modes 
Of artificial life, nor felt a wish [smiled 
For solitude and groves. Stern Ocean 
Tp view where late uprose the lonely hut 
Of simple fisherman, yon gay hotel 





Extend its ample sweep, and boldly woo 
The flutterers of a Court, where shine 
alike 
The varied seasons and the varied hours, 
So pomp, and rout, and rivalry, be there. 
—Yet tasteless though the change, and 
dire its aim, 
When each Bethesda, rising to a mart 
For civic pleasures, saw eclipsed the pride 
Of wide domains, deserted and forgot— 
All was not lost. The eddying wealth 
of fools (land. 
Still flow’d at home, nor grac’d a rival 
—But ah! what counterpoise for yonder 
heaps {heir design’d 
Of hard-earn'’d wealth, by spendthrift 
To deck a foreign shore. What in return 
Shall fawning Paris yield, but what, pos- 
Makes poverty more poor?” {sess’d, 
One more extract must be given. 
Speaking of past times, he says, 
** Yet there was one, one truly British 
heart ; 
Blest be the memory of a name endear'd 
By native principles, and native taste, 
Aud Christian faith, and home-bred 
courtesy, 
And all that woos or wins a patriot soul! 
He glow’d no meteor in the frighted sky, 
No mementary flash to shock the world 
With sudden blaze, and hurl! destruetion 
round ; : 
A softer radiance mark’d his daily fires, 
And, like yon orb, with constant light 
he rose [impede 
To scatter blessings. Storms might oft 
His genereus path, and veil the steady 
beam [clouds : 
That calmly shone behind opposing 
Yet still we lov’d bis light, which ne’er 
diffus’d ‘ ; 
Its wish’d-for ray unblessing or unblest. 
Father of Britain, hail! Stern Time has 
roli’d {wheels 
Through yon ethereal space the silent 
Of more than twice five lusira, since sub- 
lime [tongues, 
Echo'd the shout that burst from British 
Totell thy lov’d accession, Then beneath 
Thy orient beams vur reverend sires fure- 
told in love 
Thy proud meridian glories ; — Heaven 
Conceal’d the mist that clouds thy even- 
ing ray. [ing breast, 
Then would they clasp us to their glow- 
And teach our infant tongues to lisp thy 
name, my K 
And shout tor George and England. Oh! 
I would not thou couldst see thy desert 
realms 
And alien fashions of degenerate days; 
*Twould rend thy heart with deeper, 
deadlier pang, 
Than war, or riot, or intestine strife, 
Or lost America, or Junius, gave. 
Junrus! 
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Jenius! What demonswaken at thesound! 
Record in brass indelible the name, 
That ages yet unborn may learn a word 
To designate each new an¢ darkest sbade 
Of infamy and guilt. Ah! no, conceal’d 
In blackest night he lies; black as the 
deed [tard hand 
That made him infamous, Guilt’s das- 
*Midst unknowa caverns seiz’d the trem- 
bling pen, [night torch, 
And quaked at every breeze. The mid- 
Enkindled by the breath of laughing 
fiends, [wrapt, 
The growing work beheld. In silence 
While man, and beast, and Nature sought 
repose, 
The fell assassin shudder’d to review 
His murderous lines. Great Brutus, see 
thy name [’rous hand 
Usurp’d to shield a wretch whose trai- 
Would seatter discord round our peace- 
ful shores, [throne !” 
And teara guiltless Monarch from his 


68. The Battle of Waterloo, a Poem ; 
in Two Cantos. By Jobn Haskins. 
8vo, pp. 63. Black and Son. 


THIS memorable Battle will conti- 
nue to be celebrated in the Aonals of 
British Glory to the end of time. 
Though little now remains to be told 
on the subject, Mr. Haskios has re- 
putably performed his task. We will 
give bis conclusion of the contest. 


“One desperate effort now the Gauls 
imtend, 
To bring the contest to decisive end, 
Their chosen troops, with animated ery, 
March gaily on for death or victory. 
Oace more th’ artillery ’gan its dreadful 
play, [away, 
True to its aim, aad swept whole files 
Unaw'd they march, though still as they 
proceed, [lions bleed ; 
From each discharge the throng'd batta- 
Now near advane’d, the glorious sight 
imparts 
New: life and vigour to the British hearts. 
Instant their squares each compact front 
rge, [* Charge !’ 
Prompt to obey, they hail the word to 
“Tis done ; they fly! the Gallic armies fly! 
And from the bayonet turn th’ averted 
eye. [line resounds, 
‘Charge!’ ‘Charge!’ along the British 
‘Charge!’ on their rear from rank to 
rank rebounds. {their host! 
What dreadful carnage now o’ertakes 
Shot, shells, and steel, an equal ven- 
geance boast! {shout, 
Struck with a panick at the conquerors’ 
Quickly the flight becomes a broken 
rout. [the way, 
Here cannons, tumbrils, baggage, ¢hoak 
CH igiwge to life, impatient of delay, 
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The flying wretches, each for self alone, 
Destroy their comrades’ lives to save 

their own: [fear, 
E’en then, how few escape the fate they 
The sword still bangs upon their broken 


rear, 
But such the fary (Oh! the eause bewail) 
Searce one remains to teil the dreadful 
tale.”” 


69. Catalogue of Pictures, representing 
Christ Rejected, Christ Healing in the 
Temple, and a Design of Our Saviour's 
Crucifixion ; with Sketches from other 
Scriptural Subjects; painted by B. 
West, Esq. President of the Royal 
Academy, and Historical Painter to 
the King ; now exhihiting in Pall Mall, 
near Carlton House. 8vo. pp. 16. 
Reynell. 

THE subject of the principal Pic- 
ture is, Christ rejected by the Jewish 
High Priest, the Kiders, and the Peopie, 
when brought to them by Pilate from 
the Judgment Hall. . 


*< The wonderful events, of which this 
incident forms so striking a portion, 
took place when empire ha reached its 
zenith under the Romans, and universal 
peace prevailed. They had been dis- 
tinctly foretold ‘by the Inspired Writers, 
and no meaner agents than Angels from 
Heaven had announced the advent of 
the Messiah, ‘glorifying God in the 
highest, and proclaimmg on earth peace, 
and good will towards men;” thus 
awfully preparing the minds of men 
for the approach of an epoch, in which 
a new and mighty influence would over- 
turn all the established moral and reli- 
gious systems of the civilized world, 
making darkness and destruction vanish 
before, and give place to, light and im- 
mortality. — For such a subject an Epic 
composition was demanded; for it 
seemed every way proper that the prin- 
cipal characters in the History, as well 
as the Divine Chief himself, should be 
brought together on the canvas, and re- 
presented by the pencil, as they had 
been described by the hallowed Pro- 
phets and holy Evangelists.”” 

For the purpose of assisting the 
beholder in a proper understanding 
of the Picture, several selections are 
made in the Catalogue from the Sa- 
cred Wrilings, and, after a description 
of the several ether Pictures and 
Skeiches, we ave told, 

“ Mr. West feels that he should be 
de@cient in his gratitude to the Supreme 
Being, who gave and continted to him 
life and health; and to his King, who 
gracionsly bestowed on him ‘the requi- 

site 
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site means of persevering exertion in 
the exalted department of Historical 
Painting,—if he did not embrace this 
favourable opportunity to acknowledge 
these invaluable favours. They have 
enabled him to present these Pictures 
as his Fiftyyfirst Annual Exhibition to 
the Publick, without an omission; his 
Porty-seventh under his Majesty's be- 
nign patronage; and the Fourth under 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
who has been graciously pleased to ho- 
nour these Pictures and the Arts with 
his protection, — Mr. West also avails 
himself of this opportunity to announee, 
that the present Pictures are the pre- 
cursors to the entire Body of his Works, 
produced in the last half century, which 
he intends shall appear in Exhibition 
before the Publick in the course of the 
two subsequent years,” 


70. A short Account of the Proceedings 
of the Society for Superseding the Ne- 
cessifty of Climbing Boys. Published 
in consequence of the General Meeting 
of the Inhabitants of London and West- 
minster, convened at the Mansion- 
House, on the 12th of June, 1816, for 
the Purpose of promoting the Use of 
the Machine. évo. pp. 24. Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy. 

THIS Pamphlet contains much im- 
portant information ; and we recom- 
mend it to the attention ef the Hu- 
mane ; who will not think either the 
sixpence it costs, or their altention in 
perusing it, misemployed. 


71. A Treatise on Profits, Discounts, 
and Interest: explaining how to com- 
pute the Gross Amount of any Net 
Sum to secure a certain Net Profit, 
after a Discount has been allowed there- 

om; and to compute, by short Rules, 

Interest of Money; with many Tables. 

By John Lowe, Birmingham. 8vo, 

pp- 160. 

« THE motives which cause people to 
become Authors are various; but every 
mite of information on any subject tend- 
ing to public utility and benefit, ought 
to be considered a sufficient inducement 
thereto, as adding to the general record 
or fund of literature.— Great Britain 
having arrived at the highest pinnacle 
of glory, wealth, grandeur, and import- 
ance in the scale of Nations, by aid of 
her numerous commercial resources, 
which are now unrivalled in every part 
of the Globe, it becomes ali individuals 
of ber Empire to improve and secure, 
by every means in their power, that pre- 
eminent and elevated situation so nobly 
and honourably obtained.” 


[Nov. 


Thus far we perfectly agree with 
Mr. Lowe. What follows is Hebrew- 
Greek to a Reviewer : 


“The commercial dealings between 
Merchants, Manufacturers, and others, 
in various and numerous articles, is by 
making an extra charge on the net cust 
or value and the profit to be gained 
thereby, and to allow a dis¢ount or 
abatement on such gross charge, to re- 
gulate the various fluctuations in thé 
cost of such goods, occasioned by the 
variable price of materials, wages, &c. &c. 
It is therefore of the highest importance, 
to all persons whose dealings any way 
require the aid of Discounts, to know, 
with the utmost exactness, what is to 
be charged as the gross amount of any 
article they make or sell, to secure the 
intended net gain or profit, after such 
discount or abatement has been allowed.” 


This conclusion, however, is per- 
fectly intelligible ; and we believe his 
book may be of considerable use. 


72. An Investigation of the Errors of 
all Writers on Annuities, in their Va- 
luation of Half-yearly and Quarterly 
Payments, including those of Si Isaac 
Newton, Demvivre, Dr. Price, JA. 
Morgan, Dr. Hutton, &c. &e. With 
Tables, showing the correct Values 
when Payments are made in less Pe- 
riods than Yearly, and a Specimen of 
a Set of Tables on a new Principle 
(now in the Press), for the Valuation 
of Leases, Estates, Annuities, Church 
Livings, or any Income whatever. 
By William Rouse, Author of The 


Doctrine of Chances ; and Remarks on . 


Freehold and Copyhold Land, Advow- 
sons, &c. 8vo, pp.40. Lackington & Co. 


WE believe that no one will dis- 
pute Mr. Rouse’s introductory para- 
graph: 

“‘It may appear a bold assertion for 
an obscure individual to make, that ail 
the Mathematicians who have written on 
the subject (even including Sir Isaae 
Newton and Demoivre) Aave given 
erroneous rules and theorems for the 
valuation of half-yearly and quarterly 
payments of Annuities or Incomes, whe- 
ther for life, for years, or for ever. Bat 
truth is equally valuable, from whatever 
quarter it may flow, and mathematical 
truths seem to have an advantage over 
all others; for as they admit of demon- 
stration, they disarm the sceptick, and 
must be equally received without dis- 
pute both by the enemy and the friend.” 


How far what follows may be 
correct, we leave tu the dectsion of 
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more experieuced calculators than 
ourselves : , 

« When it is considered, that — 
greater part of the income of the whole 
Country is received in less periods than 
yearly, it must surely be of importance 
to have correct notions of the difference 
in the values between such payments 
and yearly payments. If the case be 
applied to the National Debt, by sup- 
posing the interest 32 millions of pounds 
per annum, we shall find a considerable 
difference in the amounts, whether the 
same be paid yearly, and increased at 4 
per cent. per annum, or paid in four 
quarterly payments of 8 millions each, 
and inereased at 1 per cent. per quarter, 
being the usual mode of payment.” 

The pamphlet well deserves very 
serious consideration. 


73. Conversations on Political Economy, 
in which the Elements of that Science 
are familiarly explained. By the Au- 
thor of “Conversations on Chemistry.”’ 
OF this excellent Work, it would 

be a decisive but very inadequate 

commendation to observe, that it is 
the only Introduction to the science 
of Political Economy existing in the 

English Language. Singularity is no 

criterion of merit; but, were the Ju- 

venile Library crowded with Tomes 
of a similar description, we should 
still expect that a work in which uti- 
lity was embellished by elegance, 
good sense associated with simplicity, 
and sound philosophy united to ge- 
nuine benevolence,—such a.Work, in 
short, as the * Conversations on Po- 

Sitical Eeonomy”—would always keep 

its place amoung the rare aves ol 

Literature. 


74. Lines on the Departure of « great 
Poet from this Country. 8vo. pp. 14. 
Booth. 

The * Great Poel,” whoever be is, 
will not be very thankful for these 
severe valedictory ‘ Lines;” amongst 
which those. we shall copy are far 
from being the severest. 

*€ Truth must be felt to give such sor- 

rows birth, {worth— 

Affection pure, and consciousness of 

But ‘sacred Truth, neglected and de- 

spis’d (rest priz’d; 

By that vase heart which nought but in- 

Truth, Keav’nly teacher, whose inspiring 

ray [his lay, 

Should warm the Poet’s heart aud guide 

Genz. Mac, November, 1816, 
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With his own hand * convicts his last- 
ing shame ’ frame.” 


And from her bonour’d page expels his 
The following address is energetic: 


“ Oh, Genius! sacred pow’r, to whom 
belong [vinest song, 
Honour'’s bright theme, and Truth’s di- 
By Heav’n to few eutrusted, that the 
rest ¢ [be blest ; 
From those might gather wisdom, and 
Chain’d to that spot by some resistless * 
spell, (dwell, 
Where Nature never destined thee to 
Methinks I see thee spurn the shameful 
chain, 
And seek thy lost simplicity again. 
Inspiring Goddess! in the circuit rude 
Of wanton Fortune's wild vicissitude, 
Oft has it been thy lot, too oft to see 
Thy Sons in woe, in want, and misery ; 
The Great have frown’d upon thy fa- 
vour'd race, fembrace,— 
The World bas shut them front its cold 
Stern undeceiver of the Poet's dream, 
Famine ere now has check’d thy swell- 


ing theme, 
Despair has chill'd the laurel on thy 
brow-— {till now— 


But Guilt was ne'er thy mansion—re’er 
Strange seeds have brought thee to un- 
nat’ral birth, {on earth; 
Strange fruits attend thymonstrouscourse 
The wild flowers wither in their native 
gloom, [tue’s tomb! 
Where Genius strangely smiles on Vir- 
‘And thou, possessor of this wasted mine, 
By thee-in barren splendour doom'd to 
shine, 
Thou vain asserter of mysterious woe, 
Which only those who falsely feel could 
know P| 
Blind to the source whence honest, grief 
might rise, Leyes; 
And teach repentant tears to grace thine 
Thou motley compound of unhonour'd 
Fame, . 
Of shameless feeling and unfeeling shame, 
While evil Nature, to thy master’s baud, 
Reveals her darkest tints at thy com- 
mand, 
Imparts to Guilt a dang’rous wild relief, 
And robes her in the majesty of grief, 





_® “ Compare the first part of this Aw — 
thor’s works with his, later productions. 


The one, abounding with gross abuse. of ,. 


certain well-known ecbaracters; the othen,,, 
consisting of fulsome, compliments and. 
flattering dedications to, the wery,same 
persons, Taken .tegether, they, shaw 
how little credit is due, to either, Taken 
separately, each is a monument,.of the 
Author’s assurance and. presumption,” 

; 5 Sway'd 
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Sway’d by the powerful magic of thy 


muse, [fuse, 
Our gen’rous sympathies we scarce re- 
*Twixt horror and applause our hearts 
are shar’d, {the Bard.” 
And while they praise the Song, condemn 


75. Monody: tothe Memory of the Right 
Honourable Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan. By Thomas Gent. 4/o. pp. 15. 
Longman and Co.; ‘Taylor and 
Hessey. 

A just compliment to Mr. Sheri- 
dan; particularly to the active part 
he took during the disturbance in the 
Navy; and not less so to his uurivaled 
dramatic talents. 

“« How long, perverted, had the Comic 

scene [age) 

(The flattering reflex of a sensual 
Shewn prurient Folly’s rank licentious 

mien, [stage : 

Refin’d, embellish’d on the pandar 
While Vanbrugh, Congreve, Farquhar, 

heaven-endow’d less rod, 

To scourge bold Vice with Wit’s resist- 
Embrac’d her chains, stood forth her 

priests avow’d, (she trod ; 

And scatter’d flowers in every path 
Inglorious praise! though Judgment’s 

self admired [blush’d to hear ; 

Those wanton strains which Virtue 
While pamper’d Passion from the scene 

retired {career. 

With wilder rage to urge his fierce 
At length, all grac’d in Fancy’s orient 

hues, [bright, 

His native fires with added culture 
Rose SHERIDAN! to vindicate the Muse, 

And gild the drama with meridian 

light. 

Him, skill’d alike great Nature’s ge- 

nuine form, (trace, 

Or Fashion’s light factitious traits, to 
The scene confess’d ;—with glowing pa- 

thos warm, 

Or gaily sportive in familiar grace. 
With what nice art his master-hand he 

flung [ polish’d breast, 

O’er each fine chord which thrills the 
Let Faulkland tell! with woes ideal 

stung, [attest ! 

Let gentle Julia’s generous flame 
Satire, that oft with castiyation rude, 

Degrades, while zealous to correct 

mankind, 

Refin’d by him, more generous aims pur- 

sued, [wound behind. 

And cured the vice — but left no 
Yet though with Wit’s imperishable bays 

Enwreath’d, he held an uncontested 

throne; 

Though circling climes, unanimous in 

praise, fown: 


Confirm'd the partial suffrage of his 





Publications. [ Nov. 
In careless mood he sought the Muse’s 
bower, (strung, 


His lyre; like that by great Pelides 
The soft’ning solace of a vacant hour, 
Its airy descant indolently rung: 
But when, portentous ’mid the storms 
of war, {thering din, 
Glar’d public danger—when, with wi- 
The spoil-flush’d foe strode furious from 
afar; in: 
And, direrdread ! Rebellion rag’d with- 
Then, SHeripan! dilating to the storm, 
Bright as the pharos, as the watch- 
tower strong, 
With all the patriot’s inspiration warm, 
Thy Genius pour’d its thundering 
voice along.” 


76. The Ruby Ring; or, The Trans- 
formations. By Eliza Lucy Leonard. 
pp. 64. Hailes. 


“ THE Ring of Amurath,” a Tale 
of great moral and descriptive beauty, 
has been given to the Publick in all 
the splendour of Asiatic diction; and 
from this, lowered even to almost 
childish language. ‘The Author has 
worked upon these diversified mate- 
rials: preserving what appeared the 
best, and offering what, itishoped, may 
be considered as a medium between 
the too lofty on the one hand, and 
low on the other; venturing to inter. 
weave some original machinery and 
sentiments, without, she trusts, dimi- 
nishing the interest or moral of the 
original story.” 

Such is the fair Author’s statement ; 
and such the Reader will find it on 
perusal; simply elegant, and well 
adapted to the Oriental imagery. 

This little volume is neatly printed ; 
adorned by eight prettily designed 
plates; and is dedicated by permission 
to the Princesses Augusta, Elizabeth, 
Mary, and Sophia. 


77. Cato; or interesting Adventures of 





a Dog of Sentiment; interspersed 
with many umiable Examples and 
veal Anecdotes. By a Lady. pp. 176. 
Harris. 


IN introducing himself to the Pub- 
lick, Cato acknowledges that he has 
been influenced by ** The Life and 
Opinions of Felissa, a Kitten of Senti- 
meot,” from which Work arc pc. 
Readers have, doubtless, derived great 
entertainment; and they will fied that 
Cato has at least av equal claim to 
their kindness aud patronage. 
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Trinily College, Dublin. The Vice- 
Chancellor proposes to give Prizes of 
Ten Guineas each, to two Bachelors 
and two Under-Graduates, who shail give 
to the Senior Lecturer, on or before 
Jan. 18, 1817, under fictitious signa- 
tures, the best compo-itions on the fol- 
lowing subjects: For Bachelors, Greek 
or Latin verse, ** O:hryades Tropheum 
inscribens.”’ English verse, “* The Flight 
of Darius after the Battle of Arbeia.” 
Under- Graduates, Greek or Latin verse, 
** Mors L. Papirii Mugilani.’’ English 
verse, “* Colony of Pitcairn’s Island.” 

Mr. Britton has completed his “ His- 
tory and Antiquities of Worwich Cathe- 
dral ;” being the Second Volume of his 
elegant work devoted to those interest- 
ing National Fabricks. This volume 
contains twenty-five Engravings, must 
of which are executed by J. and H. Le 
Keux, from drawings by J. A. Repton, 
Architect, F. Mackenzie, and R. Cattcr- 
mole.—The First Number of his “ Illus- 
trations of Winchester Cathedral” has 
also appeared, which will be comprised 
in five Numbers, and will contain thirty 
Engravings, representing the general 
and particular Architecture and Sculp- 
ture of that truly interesting edifice. 
—He has, thirdly, commenced at the 
press, “ The History and Antiquities of 
the Abbey Church at Bath,” with eight 
Engravings by J. and H. Le Keux, &e. 
from drawings by F. Mackenzie. This 
latter History will comprise an “‘ Essay 
on Epitaphs” (by the Rev. Joun Cony- 
BEARE, Professor of Poetry to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford), elucidated by examples of 
various styles and classes of Epitaphs. 

Nearly ready for Publicdtion : 

From the Rev, T. Maurice, the learn- 
ed and worthy Author of * Indian Anti- 
quities,” may soon be expected an Hlus- 
tration of the wonderful Fulfilment of 
the Seripture Prophecies respecting Ba- 
bylon, under the title of “ Observations 
on the Ruins of Babylon, as recently 
visited and described by CLAUDIUSJ AMES 
Ricn, Esq. Resident for the East India 
Company at Bagdad (with illustrative 
Engravings); proving that the famed 
Tower of Babel was a Temple to the Sun, 
and the whole of that vast City was con- 
structed upon an Astronomical Plan; 
shewing also the high advance of the 
antient race of Fire-Worshippers, ts 
Founders, in Metallurgic Science, in 
Architectural Design, in Geometry, in 
Mechanicks, in Hydraulicks, in the Art 
of Engraving, Colouring, &c. together 
with Strictéres on the Babylonian Bricks, 
and their Inscriptions, preserved in the 
British Museum—On the Ruins of Per- 
sepolis, or Chetminer ; including a Dis- 
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sertation on a lately-discovered . Perse- 
politan Monument, of high importanee 
to Astronomers, and supposed to contain 
a portion of the antient Babylonian 
Sphere—On the presumed Antiquity of 
the Arch, no where to be found amid 
these Ruins — On the Origin of Alpha- 
betic Writing, and various other sub- 
jects convected with Antient History, 
sacred and profane ; but in a more par- 
ticular manner marking the gradual and 
complete Accomplishment of the Scrip- 
ture Prophecies that predicted the Down- 
fall and utter Hestruction of that vast 
City and widely-extended Empire. 

Two distinct Works by Lord Byron ; 
viz. ** The Prisoner of Chillon; a Dream ; 
and other Poems:’’ and a Third Canto 
of ** Childe Harold.” 

Mr. Lecn’s (M. P. for Newton) Tra- 
vels beyond the Cataracts of Egypt, in 
company with Mr. SMELT, whose Journal 
also has been contributed. 

A very small Edition, in quarto, of 
the First Volume of Munco Parx’s Tra- 
vels in Africa, with the Portrait, Maps, 
and I’lates, accompanied by the valuable 
Memoir of Major RENNELL. 

Mr. Mariner's Account of his Ship- 
wreck and jong Detention and Adven- 
tures at the Tonga Islands. 

Life of RarraEt. By Mr. Dopra. 

Memoirs and Remains of the late Rev. 
Cuarces Buck, collected and arranged 
from his Papers, and interspersed with 
Observations illustrative of his Charac- 
ter; with a brief Review of bis various 
Publications. By Joun Sty ies, D. D. 

Sermons on important subjects ; by 
the Rev. James RupGr, M.A. F.R.S. 

Another Volume of Sermons, by the 
Rev, RoBERT STEVENS. 

Letters to a Mother, on the Manage- 
ment of Infants and Children; embra- 
cing the important subjects of Nursing, 
Food, Dress, Exercise, &e. with cursory 
Remarks on the Diseases of Infancy. 
By a Vbysician 

Journal of Science and Arts; edited 
at the Royal Institution, by Mr. BRANDE. 

The Scientific Tourist in England, 
Scotland, and Wales. 

Colonel PasLey’s valuable work on 
Military Fortification. 

A Treatise on Sphericks ; comprising 
the Elements of Spherical Geometry, and 
of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry ; 
together with a series of Trigonometrical 
Tables. By D. Cresswect, M, A. Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Free Suggestions and Politica! Refiec- 
tions, submitted to the Legislature of 
the United Kingdom. By W. 8. Yate. 

* Tales of my Landlord ;*” edntaining 
three Novels, descriptive of the Manners 
of the Covenanters, &c. 

Ne 
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No. V. of “ Haveu’s Villas,” &e. 
containing Views of Cassiobury, and of 
Corsham House ; with historical and de- 
scriptive Accounts. By J. Briton, 
F. 8. A. To imitate coloured Drawings. 

A series of Thirty-five Outlined Etch- 
ings, by S. Miran and Cooke, from Ori- 
ginal Desigus by Capt. Jones, on the 
subject of the Battle of Waterloo, illus- 
trative of the genera) and leading fea- 
tures of the memorable Event. 

Elements of Design, for the use of 
Students, Part I. ‘* Of the Proportion of 
the Figure.” By Mr. GouBAND. 

Preparing for Publication. 

Mr. Wittiam GirForp, the Editor of 
Massinger and Ben Jonson, is preparing 
an Edition of Suirtey, of whose Plays 
no Collection bas yet been made. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, the Poet, has deter- 
mined to preveed with his “ Critical 
Lives of the Poets, with Specimens.” 

The Statesman’s Manual; or, the 
Bible the best Guide ¢o Political Skill 
and Foresight. By S. T. COLERIDGE. 

The valuable Works of the late Pro- 
fessor Ropison on Practical Philosophy, 
which will be enriched by a complete 
History of the Steam-Engine, contri- 
buted by Mr. Watt of Soho. 

Mr. Cnurcnit is preparing Correc- 
tions and Additions to Rres’s Cyclopx- 
dia, which will extend to the whole of 
that Work, and form a Companion to it. 

Dr. SpurzHeim has just prepared for 
publication a Work intituled ‘ Patho- 
logy of Animal Life ; or the Manifesta- 
tions of the Human Mind in the State 
of Disease termed Insanity.** The Au- 
thor, who has spared neither time nor 
expence during a long course of Physio- 
logical studies on this subject, and who 
has been inspecting the principal Mad- 
houses of Europe, has determined at 
length to submit the result of his labours 
to the publick, in hopes of throwing 
new light on the hitherto imperfect state 
of medical knowledge respecting In- 
sanity. The public attention has of late 
been attracted to this subject by the 
investigations recently made before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
and the numerous and horrid instances 
of izuorance, neglect, and cruelty, by 
which the Insane Poor often suffer in 
the cells of our Lunatic Asylums. 

’ A Work on the Commencement and 
Progress of the Art of Engraving, as far 
as relates to the advantages Art has de- 
rived from the tasteful productions of 
the Italian School ; chiefly confining the 
Chronological Catalogue to the Floren- 
tine and Roman Artists; including only 
Productions, the study of which is emi- 
nently useful to those who wish to ac- 
quire a distinguished and chastened 
Taste. By Mr. G. CUMBERLAND, 








[Nov. 


A new Edition of “ Clavis Hogarthi- 
ca; or Hogarth illustrated.”’ 

A complete and compendious Ilus- 
tration of the Principles of Harmony, 
exhibiting, in a progressive order, every 
Branch of the Science of Musical Theory, 
on an entire new and origival Plan. By 
Mr. Retre, of Camberwell. 





A store-ship lately arrived at Ports- 
movth with a number of valuable pre- 
sents of statuary from the Pope to the 
Prince Regent and others. The follow- 
ing list of these articles has been pub- 
lished. Must of the specimens are, of 
course, mere cests.— For his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent: Testa di Bac- 
chante; Testa di Semele; a bust of 
Ocean; 2 bust of Ajax; Torso di Belve- 
dere; Menandro Secente; Prosippo 
Sedente; Antinoo osia Mercurio; Apollo 
Citaredo ; the Nine Muses ; Julius Cesar; 
Diseobalo; bust of Jupiter Serapide; 
Meleagre ; Group of Laocoon; Apollo 
Belvedere; Dying Gladiator; Venus ; 
Antinov; Flera; Mars; Juno; Group 
of Love and Psyche; Letitia Sedente, 
Concordia Sedente, Paris, and Venus, by 
Canova. Un Rocchio di Porfido con 
sua base de Manno che serve di Piedes- 
tallo alla Tuzza quadra e tonda; La 
Tuzza, by Canova; U Piantalo del Mu- 
nimento di Resso Antico; four Pillars 
to sustain the lower part, and Quattro 
Erme and Quattro Caneforne, for the up- 
per part, of the Monument to be erected 
in commemoration of the battle of Wa- 
terloo; with sundry ornaments for the 
same, — For Mr. Hamilton: Una Fan- 
ciulla, Sei Testo, and Petio della Testa, 


all by Canova; two Obelisks of Rosso- 


Antico; Due Quadre; un Libre delie 
opere di Canova; Testa di Pesso; Due 
Cassettine— For Lord Castlereagh : Quat- 
tro casette che contengo no quattro 
Fame con i loro emblemi di metallo 
dorato, with the base for the same; i. e. 
we suppose, four boxes containing four 
figures of Fame, with appropriate em- 
blems of gilded metal. — For Chevalier 
Clark: One of the Muses, and marble 
pedestal.— For Marquis Camden: Testa 
di Marmo; Stampe e Libri; a marble 
statue. — For Lord Holland: Quadro 
Moderno, opera del Signor Wicar. 

Dr. Zincninevwi, of Padua, has pub- 
lished an Essay “On the Reasons why 
People use the Right Hand in preference 
to the Left.” He will not allow custom, 
or imitation, to.be the cause; but af- 
firms that the left arm cannot be in vio- 
Jent and continued motion, witheut 
causing pain in the left side, because 
there is the seat of the heart, and of the 
arterial system: Nature herself, there- 
fore, compels man to make use of the 


right hand, 
SELECT 
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EPICEDIUM 
On the Death of Admiral Lord Newson. 


By the Rev. Dr. Burcer, of Shrewsbury. 


wi LE notes of triumph swell the gale, 
Why sits Britannia sad and pale 

In the hour of victory ? 
She mourns her gallant bero dead ; 
She weeps that matchless Nelson bled ; 
And pensive bows her laurel’d head, 

la the hour of victory. 
*“O chief!” she cries, * to Britain dear, 
For thee be shed Britannia’s tear 

In the hour of victory ! 
Chief of the Lion’s dauntiess soul ! 
From Egypt’s shore to Norway’s pole, 
?Twas thine to bid my thunders roil 

In the hour of victory ! 


“« For thee shall spotless Honour grieve, 
And cypress ’midst her laurels weave 

In the hour of victory ; 
Ou thee shall grateful Mem’ry dwell, 
And ages yet unborn sha!! tell 
How Nelson fought—how Nelson fell 

In the hour of victory ! 


‘* Heir of immortal glory! now 
Protector of the brave be thou 

In the hour of victory! 
Teach thou the valiant, good, and great, 
Thy bigh exploits to emulate, 
And, like thee, fearless smile on fate 

In the hour of victory.” 





EPISTLE 


To Ricwarp Brinstey Smeripan, Esq. 
Written in June 1799. 
ORLORN, foreboding, solitary, slow, 

Musing upon the sacred dust below, 
Late in the Abbey as I roam’d along, 
And lightly step’d amidst that silent throng 
Where Kings, where Heroes, and where 

Poets lie, 
Ia pleasing dreams of Immortality ; 
Methought a voice I heard (or seem’d to 
hear) — [mine ear. 
’Twas Garrick’s ghost that whisper’d in 
«Stop, gentle youth, that tak’st thy lonely 
round [ground, 
Within the precincts of this hallow’d 
Go, bear this message to St. Stephen’s 
walls, 
And tell dear Sheridan ’tis Garrick calls. 
“Shall onewhom WitandElegance design 
In every sphere of polish’d life to shine, 
Enrich’d with talents both of heart and 
head, 
To lead admiring crowds, and not be led, , 
In tuneful numbers moral truths dispease, 
Aud guide to Virtue thro’ the paths of 
Sense ; 
Shall he to Brawl and Faction give his days, 
To catch a silly Mob’s unmeaning praise? 


POETRY. 


“ Shall he whom Nature early taught te 

please, 

‘Fo wear the Buskin or the Sock with ease, 

To catch the living features of the age, 

And stamp each character upon the stage, 

Life’s varied scenes to copy or correct, 

And teach us what to choose, and what 
reject, 

Where to withhold, and where to give ap- 
plause, 

And rule the heart by salutary laws ; 

In every harvest of theatric praise, 

The first and brightest genius of his days,— 

Shall he descend to Party and to Spite, 

Pieas’d with the short-liv’d triumphs of 
a night? 

Shall such unstring his lyre, his vein 
abuse? 

Forbid it, Fate! forbid it, every Mase! 


** Lo! where the Sisters court Thee to 

their arms, [charms. 

Awake soft music, and unveil their 

Lo! where Apollo waits to lead along, 

And guide thy footsteps thro’ bewitching 
song ! 

And canst thou then, my Sheridan, resiga 

The duleet strains of all the tuneful Nine; 

With Morpheus, or a Minister to grapple, 

In clay-cold slumbers of St, Stephen’s 
Chapel ? 

Ah! no, my Friend, aspire to better praise, 

Thine be a chaplet of far greener bays. 

“ Let placid Placemen act the Farce of 

State, [bate ;— 

And dreaming drones delay the dull de- 

Let beardless Statesmen, fresh from school 
or college, (knowledge, 

In Greek and Latin phrase display their 

Sweat thro’ the ordeal of a maiden-speech, 

And hear the House exclaim ‘‘ Impeach! 
Impeach !” 

Battle a Tax with Demosthenic fury, 

And hang a Minister without a Jury ;— 

** Let trimming Patriots with distended 
throat 

Now catch a Pension, and now give a vote; 

Now plead Prerogative, now preach up 
Rights, [bites ; 

As conscience whispers, or—as maggot 

Now join in chorus with the Treasury- 
bench, 

And Philippize the frenzy of the French; 

Now draw the picture of a ruined Nation, 

And plead for lenity and moderation ; 

How fast the dire eclipse of Britain waxes, 

Shorn of her beams by Imposts and by 


Taxes ! 
(Now Fox, now Pitt, now Nation up, now 
King, ° 


Just as Self-interest twitches at the string.) 

When such a Jot the Senator befalls, »’ 

Quit, quit, O Shéridan, St. Stephen's 
“walls, 


Te 
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The Muses seek, debate and discord flee, 
Then come, and fill the niche reserv’d for 
thee.” B. Watter, A. M. 


To lasting triumphs make a just pretence, 

And flee from crooked Courts to walks of 
Sense. 

“J grant thee that wherein the world 

agree, 

Sheer wit, and lively phrase, and repartee, 

What Athens, or what Rome produc’d of 
yore, 

Both Attic salt, and Ciceronian ore: 

1 grant thou hast hereditary glee, 

And that the Friend of Swift * still lives in 
thee: [sense, 

I grant thee fancy, taste, and polish’d 

Aad all the copious pow’rs of eloquence, 

The bad to scourge, the injur’d to defend, 

To charm the senate, or to fix the friend, 

To soothe domestic cares, or civil strife, 

And shine in private, or in public life :— 

Yet, if thou wouldst without an equal reign, 

Thine be the Sceptre of old Drury-Lane. 

Long as the Rivals shail unrival’d be, 

Or School for Scandal charm with repartee; 

So long Thalia shail deplore the day 

When Politicks purloin’d yourheartaway. 

Shakspeare and Congreve, Rowe and ho- 
nest Ben, 

(Immortal shades of dear, departed men, 

‘That hover still, tho’ lost to mortal sight, 

O’er former scenes of transport and de- 
light) 

All summon thee to re-assume the Stage, 

Enchant the heart, and meliorate the age; 

lo thee would warble in melodious strain, 

In thee would speak, in thee would live 
again. 

Ah! scruple not to fill the proffer’d 
throne ; 

To their entreaties Garrick adds his own. 

“Farewell! I sink into the quiet tomb, 
Remember thou the Poet’s ‘ life to come.’ 





On tue REMAINS OF THE PALACE AT 
E.tuam. (See p. 407.) 


FLED is the festal pomp, and mute the 
martial throng 

Which o’er thy ivy’d bridge so oft hath 
pass’d along; 

Hush’d are the minstrel sounds which 
shook the hall. 

And dry thy fencing moat, and low thy 
battled wail. 

Yet o’er thy ruin wide still rises high 

One grey old pile in Gothic majesty, 

Her pointed windows and her rich- 
wrought roof 

Still giving of her aotient grandeur proof; 

For here in martial pomp and splendid 
state [sate 

Our gallant Edwards and our Henries 

On the proud Deis + elevated, high 

Beneath the rich-embroidered canopy. 

Here the silk surcoat } shone, the chained 
mail, 

The targe, the anlace,sword, and aventayle; 

The tonsured prelate trail’d his flowing 
vest, [feasu; 

And § wimpled dames came tripping to the 

While in the court, array’d in Lincoln 

___ green, [were seen ; 

With bows and shafts the yeomen|| stout 

And here, in council deep and grave debate, 

On Eltham’s Statutes J the stern Barons 
sate, 

Tis past, ’tis vanish’d asa midnight dream: 

For pageant shows, the ploughman and 
the team; 





* Dr. Thomas Sheridan, grandfather of the late Mr. Sheridan. 
+ The Deis was an elevated platform at the upper end of our antient halls; it was 


the place of honour. 


~ The surcoat covered the armour, and was painted with the beatings of the Knight; 
the chain mail was composed of liuks lke a modern steel purse; the anlace was a 
dagger ; the aventayle has been employed im the poems called Rowley’s- for the 


helmet. 


§ The wimple was a hood or veil which came closely round the neck, and con- 


cealed the lower part of the face. 


it The Yeomen frequently constituted the body-guard of our Kings, and in process 
of time gave rise to the institution of the Yeomen of the Guard. The Yeomen by théir 


skill in archery constituted in war the strength of our English army, and obtained for 
us those victories which, since the undeserved disuse of the long bow, appear almost 
chimerica].—The Yeoman is thus described by Chaucer, attending on his Lord the 
Knight. 

A yeman hadde and servantes no imo, 

At that time for bim jiste to ridden so, 

And he was cladde in cote and hode of grene ; 

A shefe of pecock arwes bright and kene 

Under his belt he bare full thriftily, 

Well could he dresse his takel yemanly ; 

His arwes drouped not with fetheres low, 

And in his hande he bare a mighty bow. 

@ Alluding to the Parliament held here in the year 1400, which enacted the 

Statutes so called. 
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Unsightly bricks now fence the wint’ry sky, 

And loop-holed chinks a darkling light 
supply ; 

The owl flits hovering in thy lofty roof, 

Thy floor is trodden by the heifer’s hoof; 

There the gay milk-maid fills her frothing 
pail, 

Thy walls re-echo to the sonuding flail, 

And erst where banquetted the courtly 
train, {grain ! 

The clucking poultry pick the scatter’d 

O transitory state of human things, 

Vain pride of nations, empty pomp of 
kiogs! 

When wil! they learn this high behest of 
Heaven— 

** To worth alone is fair duration given” ? 

Thus, when in kindred dust dissolves their 
works—theirc frame— 

Lives through tie nations still, their good 
or evil fame. 

A. J. K. 
Blackheath, Kent, Oct. 1816. 





A PARODY 
On Drypen’s ALEXANDER’s Feast. 


By the Rev. Dr. Forv. 


Twas at the venison feast, the Borough 
wou 
By —————’s patriot Son, 
At top in pleasing state 
The portly Mayor sate 
As on judicial throne. 
His Aldermen were placed around, 
Their robes of scarlet with fure’d honours 
bound, 
(A rich dessert the banquet crown’d.) 
The lively Sheriffs by bis side 
Each with each other vied 
In suits of newest fashion’s pride: 
Genteel, gallant, and courtly pair, 
Well ye deserve the charming fare / 
The Chaplain sleek arose, 
At bottom in bis place, 
With hasty accents to say grace: 
Instant the keen-edg’d guests sit close, 
And social joys embrace. 
The course began with fish, 
As fresh as one could wish, 

Brought down by th’ mail, a lordly dish! 
Aturbot’s spreading form bespake thetreat, 
With luscious lobster-sauce complete ; 

Soles, whitings, dorys —Quin’s great 

boast, [coast, 

Who first them sought on Torbay’s 
Tasted—nor from his palate hurl’d, 

But stamp'd their worth—himself the glut- 
ton of the world. 
The guttling crowd admire the ample size ; 

A present rarity, one shouting cries; 

A present rarity, another loud replies. 

With ravish’d ears 
The Town-Clerk hears ; 
Affects the smile, 
And carves the while, 
And seems all great with Peers. 
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The praise of Sudbury’s champaign park 

now chim’d in pat: 

The bucks so flavour’d, and the does so fat. 

A sovereign haunch in triumph comes, 

Greeted with soft-applauding hums. 

Now bring the jelly-sauce—it comes! it 

comes ! 
Venison ever fat and young 
Foremost does ’mong dainties range ; 
Venison’s dainties are a treasure, 
Venison fills up Lord Mayor’s leisure. 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 
Only business after "Change. 

Charm’d with the sight our Chief grew vain, 

Taik’d his great dinners o’er again, - 

Aad how he outdid all, the Judges once to 

entertain: 
He felt importance big arise, 
With glowing cheeks and rolling eyes, 

Yet check’d his pride —call’d for the tan- 

kard, 

And of the nutmeg beverage drank hard ; 
But first, for zest, did choose 
Squeez’d lemon to infuse. 

He saw the surloin great and good, 
Of which to fill his plate 
Became his high estate 

(Old English royal food), 
Deserted now—for why the need ? 
On this he every Sunday fed: 

Not so the ham and fowls go by 

Untouch’d, the hare, goose, pigeon-pie. 

With napkin under chin he now feteh’d 

breath, 
Revolving, with a frequent smack, 
The quick removes above, below; 
How some did this, some that attack ; 
And wit began to flow. 

My mighty masters, pleas’d you see 

Our viands rare of each degree, 

Tis but your favourite taste to move 

And melt the mouth with what you love, 

Savory, sweet, siew’d, roast, and boil’d, 

Nicely cook’d, and nothing spoal’d: 

Beef to-day cures toi! and trouble, 

To-morrow makes nice squeak and bubble: 

Ever welcome, ever winning, 
Filling still, and still uncloying ; 
On the ramp if you ’re heginoing, 
Mustard makes it most enjoying. 
What ’s worth all beside is near you, 
Take your ful!, nor surfeit fear you. 
The many set the table in a roar, 
The beef was prais’d, but venison ten times 
more. 
The Mayor, his glee unable to contain, 
Seiz’d on the haunch 
To fill his paunch, 
And cut and cramm’d, and cut again. 
At length the fat all gone and slices best, 
The pamper’d Preetor fell upon the breast. 





Now let our mirth in bumpers pags, 
A faller yet, and yet a fuller glass, 
TheKine—now—now—distinct—asunder, 
With three cheers, like a rattling pee! of 
thunder, _ Hark! 
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Hark! Hark! the loyal sound! 
Has rais’d the Recorder, 
Who sets forth in order 
The blessings of Britons around. 
“A song, a song,”’ the Toastmaster cries ; 
See Britannia arise, 
To rule o’er the waves, 
Nor shall her tars be slaves, — 
While sparkles do flash from their eyes. 
Behold the martial band 
Each a sword in their hand ; 
These, like veteran troops in battle they 
wield, 
Nor undaunted do yield, 
All glorious in the field, 
Give the huzzas due 
To our valiant crew. 
Behold how they toss off their cans full 
of flip; 
Then point, as they eager advance, 
Their battering cannon ’gainst proud hos- 
tile France. 
The Freemen encore with furious applause, 
And the Mayor drank a bottle in zeal for 
the cause. 
And now is the Mace come 
To lead him safely home, 
When, like another hero, he knock’d the 
beadle down. 
Once long ago, 
Ere patent kitchens learnt to glow, 
While taverns made the wine, 
Our sires content at twelve to dine, 
All stout and hale, 
Geuld on old stingo with a pipe regale. 
At length commodious Dolly came, 
Inventress of the chop-house fame ; 
And now each wasteful cook pours spicy 
store, 
Enlarging former luxury 
With poignant sauces season’d high, 
Gives to pall’d appetite a whet unknown 
before. 
Let turbot yield to haunch the prize, 
Or haunch to turbot—whether ? 
Rather with happy compromise 
Be both brought in together. 
Your voices raise, ye Voters pure, 
Still echo from the Hustings sure 
Your generous Member’s name. 
Venison unbought to them you owe; 
This blessing Corporations know ; 
Who shall their wisdom blame? 
Let ne’er this annual feast decline! 
And may our meetings all combine 
Gratitude, harmony, good cheer, and 
wine. 





MODESTY. 
AS the thin veil half hides the Virgin’s 
face, . 
And adds to beauty a peculiar grace: 
Se seem’st thou, Modesty, retiring maid, 
Iv all thy native simpleness array’d — 
Thou shun’st the public eye in silent ways, 
Ard shrinkest from thy own deserved 
praise ; 


Thou thinkest no neglect, for iu thy eyes 
Thyself art low, nor ever seemest wise ; 
Thy voice is never in the bustling crowd 
Heard to impress ia accents hoarse and 
loud, 
But whew thou speakest, Silence bids attend, 
And even truth itself thou seem’st to mend ; 
Thy own perfections never fill thy mind, 
To make thee turn from others’ counsel 
kind, [ear, 
To others’ faults thou lend’st the lenient 
Yet when thyself hast fail’d thou ’rt most 
severe. T. H. 





LINES, 

By the Hon. St. Groxce Tucner, of Virginia. 
[The following sweet and touching lines 
were written on being solicited to know 
why the Author had ceased to court the 

inspiration of the Poetic Muse. 

A Constant Reaper aNp ADMIRER. ] 

AYS of my youth! ye have glided 
away ; [grey ; 
Hairs of my youth! ye are frosted and 
Eyes of my youth! your keen sight is no 
more, [all o’er; 
Cheeks of my youth! ye are furrow’d 
Strength of my youth! all your vigour is 
gone ; [are flown. 
Thoughts of my youth! your gay visions 
Days of my youth! I wish not your recall ; 
Hairs of my youth! I’m content you should 


fall ; 
Eyes of my youth! ye much evil have 
seen! [ye been ; 


Cheeks of my youth ! bath’d in tears have 
Thoughts of my youth! ye have led me 
astray ; [decay ? 
Strength of my youth! why lament your 
Days of my age! ye will shortly be past; 
Pains of my age! yet awhile can ye last ;- 
Joys of my age! in true wisdom delight ; 
Eyes of my age! be religion your light; 
Thoughts ofmy age! dread ye not the cold 
sod ; 
Hopes of my age! be ye fix’d on your 
God! 





*¥,* A Constant Reaver wishes to 
obtain the musick of the following old Song. 
“I have long,” hesays, “been endeavour- 
ing to procure this beautiful piece, but 
without success: I believe it originally 
came out in some Dramatic performance, 
the title of which I am unacquainted with.” 
FOR England’s Peace I quit ignoble ease, 

Sweet Girl, adieu! ’tis Glory callsafar ; 
Yet, wheresoe’er | sail o’er swelling seas, 

Thou art my compass and my guiding 

Star. 
Farewell, brave Youth !*'since Honour calls 
thee hence, 

May Valour ever in thy bosom burn: 
Eterna! Love shall be thy recompense, 

And every wishskall hail thy safe return. 

EHISYO- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE -FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


India-board, Whitehall, Nov. 8. 

A Dispateh, dated Fort William, 30th 
of March, 1816, has been received at the 
East India House from the Governor- 
General in Council, with inclosures, of 
which the following are extracts and 
copies. 

The early receipt by your Honour- 
able Committee, of the important in- 
telligence of the conclusion of peace 
with the State of Nepaul, bas appeared 
to us to be of such importance as to in- 
luce us to dispatch the Hon. Company’s 
eruizer Malabar to England without de- 
lay, for the express purpose of convey- 
ing that intelligence.. We have already, 
in our dispatch of the 11th instant, ex- 
pressed our high sense of the merits and 
services of sir D. Uchterlony, and the 
gallantry, spirit, and zeal of the troops 
under his command : we now solicit the 
attention of your Hon, Committee to a 
General Order, published by the Gover- 
nor-General in Council on the 20th in- 
stant, in which we have promulgated to 
the army those sentiments of applause 
and admiration, which the conduct of 
that distinguished officer, and the forces 
acting under his orders, has so jucly ex- 
cited; we have deemed it proper to 
mark our peculiar sense of the zeal, 
bravery, and endurance, under consider- 
able privations, manifested by the Na- 
tive troops in a service so singularly 
foreign to their habits, by the dis- 
tribution of silver medals to the native 
commissioned officers, and to such 
of the non-commissioned officers and 
privates, as shall be recommended by 


the commanders of their respective bat- 
talions, fer conspicuous zeal or gallan- 
try. .The early termination of the war 
prevented the employment of either of 
the detachments assembled under the 
command of Major-general J. Wood and 
Colonel Nicholls, as well as the pro- 
jected movement of Lieutenant-colonel 
Adams, from Kemaon on the back of 
the Goorkha positions. Those officers 
had respectively assumed the command 
of their detachments, and were proceed- 
ing to the destined quarters in which 
their operations were to be directed, 
when information of the conclusion of 
peace was received by them : the corps 
composing these detachments have se- 
parated, and retired to their respective 
stations. The operations of the Siccem 
Rajah’s troops had been continued with 
tolerable success, and with a view to 
support them, and to encourage the re- 
volt of the Kerauts against the Nepaul- 
ese Government, Captain Latter had 
entered the hills with a portion of the 
force under his command, and advanced 
to within three miles of the Fort of 
Nuggur, which the Siccem troops had 
invested. In this position he received 
from sir D. Ochteriony intelligence of 
the conclusion of peace ; and he aecord- 
ingly directed a cessation of hostilities 
on the part of the troops of Siccem, and 
discontinued all the proceedings which 
he had commenced against the Goorkha 
Government and troops. ‘Fhe conduct 
of Captain Latter in these transactions 
appears to have been marked with his 
usual judgment, discretion, and zeal. 








ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


FRANCE. 

On Sunday the 3d inst. at half past 
eleven, his Majesty, accompanied by the 
Duke and Duchess of Angouleme, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Berri, and all 
the members of his family, &c, went in 
state to the church of Notre Dame, to 
attend divine service. They were re- 
ceived at the principal gate by the Chap- 
ter. M, Jalbert, one of the Vicars-Ge- 
neral, addressed his majesty, who re- 
plied in the following terms: “I sen- 
sibly feel the sentiments which the Me- 
tropolitan Chapter of Paris has expressed 
to me through you. I invite the Chap- 
ter to unite its prayers to mine, in order 
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that, through the intercession of the 
Holy Virgin, the Holy Spirit may deign 
to shed light on me and on the two 
Chambers which are about to be oceu- 
pied with the destinies of my kingdom.” 
THE OPENING OF THE SESSION OF 1816. 
This solemnity, the fourth of this 
kind since the Restoration, had excited 
more anxiety than ordinary, and attract- 
ed on the 4th inst. a much greater con- 
course of spectators. “The two rows: of 
upper benches, usually set apart for the 
Deputies, were adorned’ by near 200 
ladies. The tribunes and the galleries 
presented a great number of persons 
of distinetion and foreigners; among 
? whom 








a 
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whom we remarked Mr. Canning in his 
robes, as an English Minister. Near the 
large tribune of the diplomatic body, 
places were prepared for the Count de 
Diepholtz (the Duke of Cambridge) and 
his suite. M. de Diepholtz betrayed 
his incognito by the dignity of his per- 
son, his brilliant uniform of Lieutenant 
General, and by the grand ribbon of the 
Order of the Garter. At one o’clock the 
Peers of France entered in their grand 
robes of state. This is the first time 
they had assumed them in publie sit- 
ting; it consists of a cloak bordered 
with ermine, over their ordinary dress, 
and a hat of Heury 1V. Six guards de 
la Manche were placed bebind the 
throne; the elegance of their new uni- 
form was very remarkable. In place of 
the gold-laced hat, a cocked hat has 
been substituted, adorned with feathers. 
About two o'clock salvoes of artillery, 
and acclamations from without, an- 
nounced the arrival of the King. His 
Majesty was received by two deputa- 
tions, one of five Peers, and the otber 
of twenty-five Deputies, and rested a 
few minutes in the saloon of the Presi- 
dent. The entrance of the King into 
the ball excited the most lively enthu- 
siasm. Cries of “‘ Vive le Roi! Vivent 
les Bourbons} burst from every quar- 
ter, and were frequently repeated. His 
Majesty having ascended the throne, his 
Royal Highness Monsieur took his place 
on the right, the Duke of Angouleme 
on the left, and the second place on the 
right was occupied by the Duke of 
Berry. The three Princes were in the 
costume of Peers. The Prince de Tal- 
leyrand, Grand Chamberlain, M. the 
Chancellor of France, M. the Marquis de 
Dreux-Breze, Master of the Ceremonies, 
oceupied their accustomed places. The 
benches at the foot of the Throne were 
occupied by the Ministers, the Marshals, 
the Ministers of State, and the Counsel- 
lors of State. The King uncovered, and 
saluted the Assembly. He invited the 
Peers to be seated. The same invitation 
was transmitted to the Deputies by the 
Chancellor of France. The spectators 
sat-down without any invitation. 

The King, being covered, delivered the 
following speech : 

**Gentlemen,—In opening this new 
Session, it is extremely agreeable to me 
to have to rejeice with you on the bene- 
fits which Divine Providence has deigned 
to bestow upon my people and upon me, 
‘Prauquillity reigns throughout the king- 
dom: the amicable. dispositions of the 
foreign Sovereigns, and the exact ob- 
servance of treaties, guarantee to us 
peace without ;‘and if a senseless enter- 
pee has for ar instant caused alarm re- 


lative to our interior tranquillity, it bas 
only served to elicit a further proof of 
the attachment of the Nation, and of 
the fidelity of my Army. My personal 
happiness bas been increased by the 
union of one of my children (for you 
know my brother’s are mine) with a 
young Princess, whose amiable qualities, 
seconding the attentions of my family, 
promise me a happy old age; and will 
give, I trust, to France, new pledges of 
prosperity, by confirming the order of 
succession, the first basis of this mo- 
narchy, and without which no State can 
be in safety. To these blessings, it is 
true, there are annexed real pains. The 
intemperance of the season has delayed 
the harvest: my people suffer, and I 
suffer more than they do; but I bave 
the consolation of being able to inform 
you, that the evil is but temporary, and 
that the produce will be sufficient for the 
consumption, Great charges are un- 
happily still necessary: } shall order to 
be laid before you a faitbful statement 
of the expences that are indispensable, 
and of the means of meeting them. The 
first of all is economy. I have already 
made it operative in all parts of the ad- 
ministration, and I Jabour without ceas- 
ing to make it still more so. Always 
united in sentiment and intention, my 
family and myself will make the same 
sacrifices this year as the last: and for 
the rest, I rely upon your attachment, 
and your zeal for the good of the State, 
and the bonour of the French name, I 
continue with more activity than ever 
my negociations with the Holy See; 
and | have a confidence that their 
happy termination will restore perfect 
peace to the Church of France. But 
this is not all ; and you will be of opi- 
nion with me, no doubt, that we ought 
—not to restore to Divine Worship that 
splendour which the piety of our fatbers 
had bestowed upon it (that would unfor- 
tunately be impossible), but—to ensure 
to the Ministers of our holy religion an 
independent income, which shall place 
them in a condition to be able to follow 
the steps of Him of whom it is said, 
that He did good wherever He went. At- 
tached by our conduct, as we afe in 
heart, to the divine precepts of Religion, 
let us be also attached to that Charter 
which, without touching any dogma, 
ensures to the faith of our fathers the 
pre-eminence that is due; and whieh, 
in the civil order, guarantees to all a 
wise liberty, and to each, the peaceful 
enjoyment of bis rights, of his condition, 
and of his property: I will never suffer 
any attack to be made upon that fun- 
damental law: my Ordennapce of the 
5th of September sufficiently shows me 
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In fine, Gentlemen, let all hatreds cease ; 
Jet the children of the same country, I 
dare add, of the same father, be really a 
people of brothers ; and from our past 
evils, let there remain to us only a sad 
but useful recollection. Such is my ob- 
ject ; and to attain it, I rely upon your 
co-operation ; but above al!, upon that 
frank and cordial confidence, the sole 
solid basis of an union so necessary be- 
tween the three branches of the Legis- 
lature. Rely also upon the same dispo- 
sitions in me; and let my people be 
well assured of my unshaken firmness in 
repressing the efforts of malevolence, 
and in restraining the impulse of a too 
ardent zeal.” 

The Speech being read, the Peers, the 
Deputies, and the whole Assembly, rose 
amid shouts of Vive le Roi! Vivent la 
Famille Royale! M. Laine, Minister of 
the Interior, called upon all the Depu- 
ties in succession, and each of them took 
the oath severally. 

“ I swear to be faithful to the King, 
to obey the constitutional charter and 
Jaws of the realm, and to conduct my- 
self in every thing as becomes a Joyal 
Deputy of the Departments.” 

The ebancellor then formally closed 
the sitting. 

An Ordinance of the-King, dated Nev. 
5, states as follows :—** The Princes of 
our family and of our blood, who are 
now in France, are authorised to take in 
the Chamber of Peers, during the pre- 
sent Session, the rank and seats which 
belong to them by right of birth.’ 

Both Chambers have voted addresses 
to the King, in reply to his speech: the 
Address of the Deputies is a moderate 
and sensible production, and augurs well 
with regard to the future proceedings 
of that important Assembly. His Ma- 
jesty most warmly thanked the Cham- 
ber, and requested they would lose no 
time in entering upon the discussion of 
the Budget. That important subject 
was brought before the Chamber on the 
14th, by M. Corvette, Minister of Fi- 
nance, Under the present circumstances 
of France, it would be unreasonable to 
look Tor a very favourable report of its 
financial state. When, however, it is 
considered through what scenes that 
kingdom has of late years been doomed 
to pass, the picture of its resources pre- 
sented on this occasion by the Minister 
of Finance may on the whole be deemed 
as by no means bearing a very discou- 
raging complexion, The instalments 

to the Allies have all been regularly 
paid, as have also their own Annuitants 
and Stockholders; their funds bave 
maintained 4 fair price; publie works 
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are still carrying on; and even the 
sciences have not been neglected. The 
Minister states, however, that in conse- 
quence of so many demands an arrear 
of upwards of eighty-three millions of 
francs is to be provided for in the Sup- 
plies for 1817. The whole Budget for 
1817 is 1,068,294,957 francs, about 47 
millions of English money, exceeding 
that of 1616 by the sum of 248,699,296 
francs. The Minister thus conclades 
his Report :—*‘ Peace is restored to us. 
If the price be onerous, it does not equal 
that which the perpetuity of war and 
perils, in which we have been engaged 
for 25 years, would incur. At least the 
effusion of blood is stopped. Oar youth 
breathe again. Our commerce is not 
harassed with exactions. Its channels 
are no longer obstructed. It no longer 
dreads monopolies; and if we suffer 
still, the term of our distresses is 
known. Thus our present position is 
more tolerable than that which pre 
ceded it.” ‘ 

Pasquier has been chosen by the King 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and took the Chair, for the first time, 
on Wednesday the 15th inst. 

There was a public sitting of the 
Chamber of Deputies on the 19th; when 
the President reported the presentation 
of the Address to the King. The Count 
de Marcellus addressed the Assembly, 
for the purpose of stating that he op- 
posed the wording of the address in the 
Secret Committee, particularly witb re- 
gard to the liberties of the Gallican 
Church ; and he was going on to say 
something about the pending treaty 
with the Pope, when he was interrupt- 
ed, on the ground of his being altogether 
irregular. Some disorder ensued; and 
another Member, M. Clanzel de Cous- 
sergues, also declared that he. had op- 
posed the Address. It seems a little 
whimsical, that after the address. had 
been presented there should arise a dis- 
pute about the wording of it; but, it 
appears, some of the Journals had stated 
that the address was agreed to unani- 
mously, which these gentlemen were dex 
termined to prove. was not the fact. 
This little incident serves to. shew the 
sort of spirit which actuates some of the 
Members of the Chamber. 

Prelimimary couferences have com- 
menced at the office for Foreign Affairs, 
with the Ministers of Austria, Russia, 
France, and Prussia, fur the execution 
of the measures already agreed upon at 
Vienna, relative to the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade ; mcluding a general system 
of defence against the Barbary Powers, 

The Council of Revisiva at Paris have. 
annulled 
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annulled the decision of the Council of 
War as to its incompetence to try Gen. 
Grouchy (absent), and sent the case 
back for trial. 

Lieut.-general Baron Ameil bas been 
eonvicted, in his absence, by the first 
permanent Council of War, of treason 
against the King on the 23d March, 
1815, and sentenced to death. 

The occupiers of land in France pay 
their part of the contributions to the 
Allies, by a tax of eight shillings and 
fourpence an acre per annum (British 
currency), in regular monthly instal- 
ments ; and a considerable sum is raised 
by a smail stamp duty upon all posting- 
bills, hand-bills, shop-ceards, &c. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The Belgian papers contain an ac- 
count of the proceedings of the Second 
Chamber of the States-General on the 
3ist ult. On that day, a message was 
read from his Majesty, with a Treaty 
eoncluded between the King and the 
Prince Regent, as Sovereign of Hanover. 
It stipulates, reciprocally, for the abo- 
lition of al! the antiquated restrictions 
upon the natives of both countries in the 
purchase of lands or possessions. No 
Hanoverian or Belgian is in future to be 
considered as a foreigner in making such 
purchases. 

SPAIN, &e. 

Letters fram Madrid, of the 2d inst. 
mention a change of Ferdinand’s minis- 
try, without giving any reasons for the 
measure. Don Pedro Cevallos, it ap- 
pears, has been succeeded by Pizarro, 
Jate Spanish envoy at Berlin, and at one 
time a Minister under the Cortes. ‘The 
new Minister is considered as an ener- 
getic man; but it is extremely dubious, 
whether any change will take place in 
the debased system by which Spain is 
now governed—The new Queen of 
Spain is placed at the head of an Order 
of noble Ladies formed by the Ex-Queen, 
under the name of the Royal Order of 
Maria Louisa——her name. 

Letters from Oporto mention that the 
equinox has set in with immense rains, 
beating dewn and causing the grapes to 
rot; added to which, the scantiness and 
inferiority of this year’s vintage has 
created great distress in the wine dis- 
tricts. . 

Lord Beresford’s late visit to the Bra- 
zils, from which he has recently re- 
turned to Lisbon, appears to have been 
the consequence of.a misunderstanding 
between him and the Portuguese Re- 
gency. ‘The batter, knowing the ad- 
vantage of pre-occupying the royal ear 
with the first story, sent out a commis- 
sion before bis Lordship’s departure ; 
but the winds favoured the latter, and 


be arrived at the Brazils a day or two 
before his opponents had an interview 
with tke Sovereign, and settled every 
thing to his satisfaction. 

ITALY. 

Sir Thomas Laurence, Mr. Fuseli, 
and Mr. Flaxman, have been elected 
members of the Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture at Rome. 

So ‘perfect is the tranquillity of the 
Mediterranean in consequence of Lord 
Exmouth’s victory at Algiers, that all 
the vessels of the petty states of Italy are 
to resume the colours of their nation, 
under severe penalties: they were for- 
merly allowed, for safety, to sail under 
British colours. 

GERMANY. 

The new Empress of Austria left Mu- 
nich for Vienna, on the 5th instant. 

We learn from Vienna, that, at the 
request of the new Empress, the fetes 
ordered on the occasion of the Imperial 
marriage have been countermanded in 
consequence of the distress of the 
people; and that the sums destined to 
be laid out upon them are to be applied 
to the relief of the indigent. 

It is reported in Germany, that Miss 
Caroline Murat, the eldest daughter of 
the late King Joachim, is about to 
espouse a Hungarian nobleman. She 
brings him three millions of dowry fur- 
nished by her mother. 

We have this month to announce the 
death of the King of Wurtemberg, at 
Stutgard, on the morning of the 30th of 
October, in his 62d year. (See p. 471.) 
His death seems to have been very sud- 
den ; as letters from Stuttgard mention 
his having given audience, on the 24th, 
to President Von Baumbeck, who de- 
manded the hand of his Majesty’s niece, 
the Princess Amelia, for the hereditary 
Prince of Saxe Hildburghausen, He is 
succeeded by the Crown Prince, now in 
his 36th year, the offspring of his first 
union, lately married to the Duchess of 
Oldenburgb, who was happily delivered 
of a princess the day after the decease of 
her father-in-law. The Dowager Queen 
of Wurtemberg, it is expected, will 
speedily return to England. Her Ma- 
jesty has been long in a bad state of 
health. 

The deceased King of Wurtemberg 
left the Queen Dowager (our Princess 
Royal) two palaces and a bouse at Lud- 
wigsberg; but passed over in his will 
his son Prince Paul, and Princess Cathe- 
rine his daughter (Jerome Bonaparte’s 
wife).—Jerome aad the Prineess have 
been both invited to reside at Stuttgard 
by the present King, but declined the 
offer. They are now living with Murat’s 
widow in Austria. 
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The German Papers put us in posses- 
sion of an Address of the States of Wur- 
temberg to their new King, and his Ma- 
jesty’s Answer. The States are profuse 
in praise of the King’s conduct as Crown 
Prince, both in the Field and in the Ca- 
binet. The King, in reply, explicitly 
declares his resolution to give bis sub- 
jects a representative Government ; 
without which, he says, the true welfare 
of the people cannot he secured. He 
also observes, that in the constitution 
about to be formed, the aim of all par- 
ties should be, to approach again to the 
spirit of their ancient institutions, but 
modified and adapted to that of the pre- 
sent times. 

We have to announce the decease of 
another relative of the Royal Family, the 
Duke of Mecklenburgh, the brother of 
her Majesty, and father of the Duchess 
of Cumberland. (See p. 477.) By this 
event pensions on the English and Irish 
establishments have become extinct. 

RUSSIA. 

An official journal published in the Rus- 
sian language, at Petersburgh, lately con- 
tained an article expatiating in the warm- 
est terms on the benefits that resulted to 
States from the liberty of the press. “‘ The 
Liberty of the Press (says the writer) is 
acknowledged by all enlightened Go- 
vernments as the most powerful spring 
for creating a public and national spi- 
rit. To it England is indebted for that 
neble energy, and enthusiasm for the 
public good, which have doubled her 
force and her power in the critieal cir- 
cumstances in which Europe has been 
placed,””’ These are sentiments which 
Russia was unaccustomed to before the 
reign of Alexander. 

SWEDEN. 

The Ex-King of Sweden, it is said, 
intends to require of bis son a renuncia- 
tion of any rights he may suppose him- 
self to have to the Swedish throne. 

TURKEY. 

A striking exemplification of the 
strictness of Turkish etiquette is fur- 
nished by the accounts from Constanti- 
nople, respecting the fire at the Se- 
raglio. It appears, that the Palace was 
suffered to burn for three hours; it 
being thought of more importance that 
the women, who bad fied in confusion 
from their burning apartments into the 
surrounding gardens (all the avenues to 
which were in consequence closed) 
should be secluded from the gaze of the 
vulgar, than that the progress of the 
conflagration should be checked. 

The Grand Signor has ordered various 
articles, particularly cut glass, to he 
manufactured in England for the deco- 
ration of his Seraglio. 
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ASIA, 

From Bombay it is stated, under date 
of the 25th June, that a force of 6,000 
men from thence was assembling at 
Baroda; the object of which was, to 
effect a treaty of alliance with the Rajah 
of Jypore. To accomplish this end, 
Lord Moira was on the point of taking 
another journey up the courtry. 

From Madras we learn, that Lord 
Moira had prevailed on the Rajah of 
Nagpoor to receive a subsidiary force. 
A force is also to be stationed in Bopaul; 
and if Scindia will not receive one of bis 
ewn accord, he is to be attacked fortb- 
with ; but, rather than quarrel with the 

Sritish, ic is believed he will submit to 

the proposition. These arrangements, 
it ought to be understeod, are intended 
to put an end tothe further incursions 
and devastations of the Pindarees. 
Their depredations in the Citears have 
been dreadful; and the Government. is 
much blamed in lodia for having left 
that part of our possessions so entirely 
unprotected. 

The Cornwallis, 74, arrived at Ply- 
mouth from the East Indies, has brought 
the ratified treaty of peace concluded 
between the Nepaulese and our Indian 
Government. Perfect tranquillity reign- 
ed throughout the Peninsula at the time 
of the Cornwallis’s departure frem Ma- 
dras. The dethroned King of Candy 
had landed at Madras, and was to reside 
at Vellore: the island of Ceylon, since 
his capture, bas been in a flourishing 
state. (See p. 449.) 

The merchant ship Alphonso arrived 
at Civita Vecchia on the 2@th ult. hav~ 
ing en board two missionaries from 
Canton ; who relate, that on Sept. 3d, 
Kia-King, the Emperor of China, was 
dethroned by the guards of his palace, 
headed by two great officers of the army. 
A woman, named Son-Kan-Tax, was, it 
is said, the mover of this revolution, 
which was occasioned by recent decrees 
on matters of religien. The people, 
more fanatical than Kia-King, were ex- 
cited to rebellion in the name of the 
Gods of the Empire, in whose faces the 
Emperor had flown. 

AMERICA, &c. 

The Americans, it is said, are fitting 
out two vessels for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the North-west coast of that con- 
tinent, and making discoveries in the 
Pacific Ocean. Their equipment is re- 
presented as being on an extensive scale, 
and they will be put under the direction 
of some of their most scientific officers. 

The people of America complain 
loudly of commercial as well as agricul- 
tural distresses ; to which the Govérn- 
ment answers, that the “ adwinistra- 

tion 
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tion ean no more control the state of 
Europe, than it can the state of the 
elements.”—Very extensive fires have 
taken place in the woods, particularly 
in the district of Maine, the county of 
Oxford, including the towns of Paris, 
Albany, Bethel, &c. New Hampshire 
has greatly saffered. -Europeans can 
have little idea of extensive districts 
being on fire, carrying destruction for 
20 and 30 miles. These papers (state, 
that the atmosphere was darkened at 
such a distance at sea, that several ship- 
wrecks had taken place on the cvast : 
two near Boston. 

The Achilles, from London to New 
York, with 1280 passengers on board, 
put into Philadelphia on the 20th of Sep- 
tember. She sailed from Ireland a few 
months ago with nearly 300 emigrants 
on board ; and, being 18 weeks on her 
passage, her provisions were nearly ex- 
hausted before she reached her destina- 
tion : the consequence was, that about 
100 of these unfortunate emigrants 
were obliged to be put on shore at Cape 
May, in a most miserable plight. The 
remainder were Janded at Philadelphia 
in a distressed situation, Some of the 
emigrants are represented to have been 
so reduced to poverty and wretchedness, 
that they were actua'ly dying in the 
streets. 

The running of the boundary lines 
between the British and American set- 
tlements continues: the Americans 
claim all the islands in Passamaquoddy 
Bay, as well as Grand Manan, The 
Commissioners are to meet finally, to 
adjust the claims, at Boston, in May next. 

From Jamaica we have important 
intelligence ; viz. an officia) communi- 
cation from the Spanish authorities 
at Carthagena to Admiral Douglas, no- 
tifying that the blockade of that port bad 
been taken off. The trade between our 
Colonies and the Spanish main is now 
open, on epndition that all foreigners 
concerned in that trade shall carry it 
on through Spanish consignees and 
azents. 

Accounts from Buenos Ayres to the 
27th of August, state, that Artigas and 
the Buenos Ayres Government bad been 
brought.to a compromise by the threat- 
ened Portuguese invasion, ‘The affairs 
of the Independents altogether wear 
rather an auspicious appearance. 

The Thais sloop of war, arrived at 
Portsmouth last week, left St. Helena 
on the 30th of September, when Buona- 
parte was well; but it is reported, that 
as bis displeasure with the Governor, Sir 
Hudson Lowe, continued, all access to 
him by strangers, or communication 
with) his residence, was eut off. It is 
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stated, that when he was informed by 
Sir Hudson, that Gevernment had or- 
dered the reduction of his allowance 
from 20,000/. to 8,000/. per annum 
for himself and establishment, he in- 
stantly requested that an armourer from 
one of the regiments might be sent to 
him, to strike off the eagles and other 
Imperia) emblems from his plate, esti- 
mated worth ‘nearly 20,000/. ; being de- 
termined to dispose of all that part of 
his property. It is said, that he wishes 
by these means to make bimself inde- 
pendent of the British Government ; and 
that, in future, be will never make any 
application for money, but live on his 
own resources. His suite receive their 
regular allowances from Government. 
“‘Montreal, Oct. 5.—At length we 
have authentic accounts relating to the 
expedition of Lord Selkirk: they are 
very important, as many ex parte details 
have been published—his taking Fort 
William by storm, making all the part- 
ners of the North-West Company pri- 
soners, &c. ; but the cause of the ex- 
pedition bas never been explaised. The 
Canadian Company puts it in a very 
clear point of view:—Mr. K. Semple, 
the Governor General for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company on the Red River, tewards 
the close of 1815, took possession of two 
establishments belonging to the North 
West Company, which had obtruded 
themselves on the territory of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. The North West 
traders then altered their route, going 
ipto the Upper country by circuitous 
ways, by which much delay took place ; 
and in order to try Mr. Semple, they 
sent two cart-luads of provisions by the 
former tract in June last, witha guard. 
of 50 men ; the advance, 22 of the num- 
ber, fell in with a native, whom they 
took furward with them to prevent dis- 
covery. The rear-guard passed within 
four miles of the settlement ; they were 
perceived by the Governor, and were at- 
tacked by a party from the garrison, 
consisting of about 30 soldiers; an en- 
gagement took place, stated un the 19th 
of June. Mr. Semple and 21 of his men 
were killed ; the rest of bis forces re- 
turned, defeated, to the fort. It was on 
this account that the expedition of Lord 
Selkirk was undertaken, The manner 
of Lord Selkirk’s conducting the expe- 
dition we do not justify; nor indeed 
can we form any opinion on the subject 
without further authentic details. It is, 
however, but justice to say, that the 
Hudson's Bay Company have rights, and 
are a chartered Company ; the North- 
west Traders, though a most respect- 


.able body, are only an Association of 
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, COUNTRY NEWS. 

Sept. 10. An interesting circumstance 
oecurred in the parish of St. James, Bath ; 
the baptism of George Gerson, a respecta- 
ble Jew, between 50 and 40 years of age, 
into the faith of Christ, by the Rev. R. 
Warner. His mind had been for some 
vears impressed with a conviction of the 
truth of the Christian religion, but motives 
of prudence seem to have prevented his 
public avowal of it. The approach of 
dissolution, however, in consequence of 
consuuption, conquered all his fear of 
man, and determined him to bear his tes- 
timony to the Cross in the face of the 
world; although the most strenuous en- 
deavours were made to prevent him, by 
several of the members of his former 
Church, in a way not quite consistent with 
a regard to the liberty of conscience, or 
the delicavy due to a dying man. 

Oct. 10. The Lord Bishop of Salisbury 
consecrated a piece of ground at Stourton, 
given by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, bart. 
and to be added to the Church-yard at 
Stourton ; and on the following day bis 
Lordship consecrated another piece of 
ground at Horningsham, to be added to 
that Church-yard, and given by the Mar- 
quis of Bath. 

Kingsgate, near Margate, Oct.13. An 
extraordinary and awful incursion of the 
sea has produced a complete revolution in 
that part where stood a house for time 
immemorial, called the Admiral Digby’s 
Head. During the prevalence of one of 
those burricanes which at times beset our 
coast, an Eastern gale carried away the 
whole of the house, except a part of one 
wing, wherein a servant-boy slept. From 
the details given by a resident in the vici- 
nity (for the family were all providentially 
absent at Margate), it appears that the 
surf rose considerably above a hundred 
feet, aud broke with such force over the 
cliff as to inundate every object around. 

Oct. 18. An experiment was tried at 
Durham, to dry corn in the sheaf, by 
means. of a stove io the centre of a large 
room, which had been placed there for 
manufacturing purposes. The wheat, 
which at eight o’clock in the morning was 
im avery wet state, was at seven in the 
evening fit for the thresher, A Provincial 
Paper suggests the propriety of constract- 
ing brick flues round the interior of barns, 
where, by setting the sheaves upright, the 
farmer might dry a considerable quantity 
of corn in twelve hours, and thus rescue 
his crops from destruction. 

Oct. 19. A public exhibition took place 
at Deal, which carried conviction to the 
minds of upwards of a thousand specta- 
tors, that our intrepid beatmen will yet be 
enabled to extend their assistance to the 
numerous vessels wrecked.on the Goodwin 
Sands, Mr. Mallison, as Actuary to the 


Institution for the Preservation of Life 
and Property when Wreck occurs, arrived 
at that place lately, for the purpose of 
distributing gratuitously among that class 
of bostmen termed the Hovellers, an in- 
vention called ** The Seaman’s Friend,” 
equipped with which, it becomes impossi- 
ble to sink when wrecked, or in deep 
water, permitting at the same time the 
f-ee use of the limbs in rowing or working 
the boat. Four men and one boy 13 
years old (one of the men incapable of 
swimming) were selected for the experi- 
ment ; aud such conviction did it carry of 
their future safety,’ in case of the boat 
upsetting, through the impossibility of 
their being drowned (having simply to re- 
main in the water until they are rescued 
by their companions, or reach the shore), 
that the whole body of boatmeu are de- 
sirous of possessing them. They remained 
swimming, floating, and playing about for 
nearly an hour. 

Oct. 20. The Exeter mail-coach, on its 
way to London, was attacked this night 
at Winterslow-hut, near Salisbury, in a 
most extraordinary manner. At the mo- 
ment when the coachman pulled up to de- 
liver his bags, one of the leaders was sud- 
denly seized by a ferocious animal, which 
was perceived by the coachman and guard, 
by the light of the lamps, to be a huge 
lioness. The horses kicked and plunged 
violently, and it was with difficulty the 
coachman could prevent the carriage from 
being overturned. A large mastiff-dog 
came up, and attacked her fiercely, on 
which she quitted the horse, and turned 
upon him. The dog fled, but was pur- 
sued and killed by the lioness within about 
40 yards of the place. It appears that 
the beast had escaped from a caravan 
that was standing on the road side, be- 
longing to the proprietors of a menagerie, 
ou their way to Salisbury Fair. An alarm 
being given, the keepers parsued and 
hanted the lioness into a hovel under a 
granary ; and secared her so effectually, 
by barricading the place, as to prevent 
her escape. The horse, when first at- 
tacked, fonght with great spirit, and, if at 
liberty, would probably have beaten down 
his antagogist with his fore feet, but in 
plunging he embarrassed himself in the 
harness. The lioness had attacked him 
in front, and springing at bis throat, had 
fastened the talons of her fore feet on 
each side of his neck, close to the head, 
while the talons of her hind feet were 
forced into his chest. In this situation 
she hung, while the blood was seeo flying, 
as if a vein had been opened by a lancet. 
The expression of agony in the tears and 
moans of the horse was most piteous and 
affecting. He was the off leader, and as’ 
the mail drew up, stood exactly abreast of 
the caravan from which the lioness _ 
the 
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the assault. © Had the carriage been a 

little more advanced, she would probably 

have darted upon the coachman or guard. 

The coacaiman at first proposed to alight 

and ste the lioness with akmife, but was 

prevented |by the remonstrance of the 
guard; who observed, that he would expose 
himself te certain destruction, as the ani- 
mail; feeling herself aitacked, would turn 
upon him and tear him to pieces. The 
prudeuce of the acdvice has been clearly 
proved in the fate of the dog. . it was the: 
engagement between bim aud the lioness” 
that offered time. for ihe keepers to rally. 

But for that interference, the mischief at the 

mail would have been more coosiderable. 

The disturbances among the Colliers 
and Iron-workers in Wales are happily 
terminated. Nothiog can be more grati- 
fying to every one who regards the pnb- 
lie welfare, than the Jatest accounts from 
the disturbed Counties. All was peace, 
good order, and, apparently, contrition, 
on the part of those whose proceedings 
had been of so menacing aad alarming a 
nature. The Magistrates of Glamorgan- 
shire, eraalating those of Monmouthshire, 
had been equaily prompt, resolute, and 
energetic. indeed, there never has been 
an msiance on record of the conduct of 
the, Magistraey in any place, or on any 
oceasion,; in which more zeal, intrepid 
spirit, and atthe same time, good temper 
and. conejliating moderation, had been 
shewn tham.on the recent distarbances 
which at one period bore so threatening 
au -aspect. .Sir Henry Protheroe ought 
particularly to’ be noticed, as shewing ac- 
tive spirit, and yet forbearing spirit, dur- 
ing these unhappy dissentions; and as a 
proof, we weed bat refer to the Address 
which he issued on the occasion, and 
which has been fully productive of the 
desired effect, in convincing the misguid- 
ed men of the danger and guilt of their 
late proceeding: : 

Address of the High Shevif to the Men em- 
ployed in the Col/teries and Iron Works in 
the couniy of Monmauth. 

, Woykmea+l| thus publicly address you 
——nct less for the sake of yourselves and 
families; thau for the peace of this county, 
whigh iesis equally my duty and deter- 
mination to preserve.—Kivious meetings 
have takeu plave, and outrages been com- 
mitted.<isgraceful to the chavacter of Eng- 
lishmen 5) if ignorant, of the cousequences 
cfapch-proceedings—listea in time to the 
truendiy., .waice that would. gaard you 
agaipst ibew,—W hat excuse can you have 
for such conduct? What. motive for mak~ 
ing that. whieh js already bad, mach worse? 
You.compl4in, of distress, -and that your 
wages are 100 low=-your distress ‘is to be 
pitied ;.in common. with, all classes.of the 
commuuity, you, feel. the pressure of the 
times : am look 49 the.situation.of your. 
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employ: ers—is oe half a loaf better than 
no bread, and: js it nob wiset-tp Wark af 
redaced wages, than to deptive-yoursetves 
altogeter of employment ?+-Besiddssxone 
moment's reflection must: shew; tha ‘thle* 
steps many of you have taken to remedy” 
the evils of which you complain, caw only 
serve to increase them, ant te jihyoite 
yourselves in guilt, misery, abd ruins 
Let me therefore invite you, and ‘intreat’ 
you, for the sake of yourselves, your wives,’ 
and children, to return instantly “and 
peaceably to your several employwents. 
‘The present clouds, it is to be hoped, will 
be soon followed by sunshine, and better! 
times may soon relieve the distress you 
now suffer. But I feel it right serioasly 
and most solemnly to caution you against 
the repetition of any riotous proceeding 
whatever. As-the Keeper of the King’s 
Peace in this. county, I must and willdo 
my duty; and if circumstances render it 
necessary, I shall immediately direct do 
person such a civil aud military force as 
will ensure tranquillity, whilst the most 
prompt and decisive punishment is,sare 
to overtake the guilty. 
Henry Prorusroe, Sheriff. 
Lantarnam Abbey, Oct. 20. 
Oct. 26. About two o’clock this: morn- 
ing an alarming fire broke out in Belvoir 
Castle, the splendid seat of the Duke of 
Rutland, near Grantham, It is said to have 
commenced in the carpenter’s room, in 
the Western wing, in which workmen bad 
been employed during the preceding day, 
and thence communicated to the painters 
apartment, where there was a considerable 
quantity of oil, turpentine, and other ip- 
flammables. The flames. spread. .with 
great rapidity, and communicated to the 
centre; but an alarm .baving beea -given 
in time, the’children and servants wete re+ 
moved from dasger. Much alawwwas ens’ 
tertaimed for the new buildiog, asthe dames 
forced their way up the grand. stawease, 
and were with difficulty prevented from 
extending their ravages farther. : Seouear 
an approach had the fire once made 'to the 
new part of the Castle, that the flames 
burst into the Regent’s Gallery,«whieh is 
170 feet long, and is filled with the choicest 
productions. of Art. .The grand stairease 
was destroyed; but the Regeut’s Gallery 
was bappily saved, as the wind changed, 
and took the flames another way > -every 
window, bowever,. was broken to pieces): 
each pave of glass in which (of very great: 
size and thickness) cost 15 guineas, Great: 
was the eagerness of the tenantry to pret” 
serve the furniture, and ali attention:as-to 
its safe removal was disregarded; pictures; 
books, cabinets, statues, velweb hangings, ° 
apd tapestry, "ih-révery.. description -of 
cesuy, and maguifierat decorations, were 
throwa out of the windows; and scattered: 
on, thes nee wate. a 
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to the Chapel was melted ; but the family 
plate was saved, The whole of the Pic- 
ture-gallery is destroyed, and most. if not 
all, the five family pictures, the whole of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's, and many ethers 
of great value. Amateurs will learn with 
regret, that the cel-vratd picture of “ The 
Nativity,” by Sir J. Reynolds (for which 
bis Grace lately refused ten thousand gul- 
peas) is consumed—from the few His- 
terical or Scriptural Pi ces this great Mas- 
ter execated, the loss is irseparable.—The 
loss, at a mudera e © mputation, cannot 
be tess than 120,000/, as nothing was 
saved ip the part which is lestroyed. The 
Duke (who, with the Duchess, had beea on 
a visit to the Duchess Dowager at Cheve- 
ley), arrived at the Castle about 11 v’clock 
©a Saturday evening, and displayed a de- 
gree of firmpe-s and grea ness of mind on 
this trying occasion truly astonishing. —The 
Grantham troop of yeonraury cavalry ar- 
rived at the Castle at 4 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, and were of infinite service in pro- 
tecting the valuable articles which lay scat- 
tered about in all directions ; they remain- 
ed in attendance the whole of Sunday, 
to prevent the admission of improper per- 
sons. — The premises were insured for 
40,0004 (but 10,000/ of ths was on the 
stables.) The pictures alone are said to 
have been worth that sum. The Duke of 
Rutland has expended at least two bun- 
dred thousand pounds upon Belvoir Castle 
within the last five years; and it was esti- 
mated, before the fire took place, that 
twenty thousand pounds more would be 
required to compicte the alterations and 
additions to this venerable residence.— 
Suspicion having arisen as to the cause of 
the fire, a letter from Grantham, dated 
Nov. I, says, “ A strict investigation has 
been made at the Castle by Mr. Beau- 
mont, of the County Fire Office, and from 
the depositions taken on oath it appears, 
that the room used by the carpenters had 
been entered, and found to be safe, some 
time after the fire had broken out. In 
this ipquiry it was also discovered that 
the fire was seen to burst from two differ- 
ent places, which had no practicable com- 
munication, nearly at one time, It was 
further given in evidence, that, when the 
alarm was raised, the nearest inhabitants 
found as many as uine or ten strange men 
already in the Castle, and an outer gate 
open, which the domesticks declare they 
had previously locked, and had not opened. 
There is now no doubt that the fire was 
occasioned by a wilfal act; and the pre- 
vailing opinion is, that it has been done 
by the Luddites—These miscreants are 
now more than ever the terror of this part 
of the Country. Threatening letters are 
daily received from them. This morning 
four men were detected in setting fire to 
Gent, Mac. November, 1816. 
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some hay-stacks belonging to Sir William 
Manners ; the fire was extinguished, but 
the inceudiaties escaped.”’— An advertise- 
ment has been circulated in the newspa- 
pers, stating, that though many articles 
saved from the fire have been returned, 
numerous others of different descriptions 
are still missing, particularly a painting 
by Poussin (subject, “* Mary anointing the 
feet of Jesus”), about 3 feet 11 inches by 
3 feet 2 inches, exclusive of the frame ; 
requesting all persons having any such 
articles in their possession to return them, 
and offering a liberal reward to any per- 
son giving information where any such 
property may be secreted, and 100 guineas 
to the persow whose information may lead 
to the conviction of any person secreting 
the painting above described. 

Oct. 28. This night a disturbance oc- 
curred at Birmingham, occaswned by the 
resentment of some persons being excited 
by seeing in a printer’s window a Reply to 
the inflammatory Resolutions of the Net- 
tingham men. The poor printer was 
speedily taught what sort of liberty the 
press would receive from the hands of its 
pretended friends. He was falsely ac- 
cused of having said, that nine shillings 
a week was enough for any working man ; 
and the dispensers of papular justice pro- 
ceeded summatily to attack the printer’s 
house, the winduws, of which they svon 
demolished, Further mischief was pre- 
vented by the promptitude and vigour of 
William Hamper, Esq. the Magistrate, who 
ealled out the military. No lives were 
lost, though the mob at first displayed 
some violence, throwing stones at the 
soldiers, by one of which an officer and a 
serjeant received rather serious contusions, 
The Magistrates of Birmingham issued a 
very spirited and proper address to the 
publick on the occasion, 

At Manchester, a very large meeting, 
but of a much more orderly nature, as- 
sembled. Resolutions were passed; and 
the people, very much to their credit, 
though amounting, it is said, to 30,000, 
and these chiefly of the lower classes, did 
not proceed to any violence, Possibly 
had they ap addresscd in ._ 
and friendly way by persons ii 
weight and hafepetion, they would have 
seen cause to reject great part of the Re- 
solutions prepared for their acceptance, 
and have confined themselves to the state- 
ment of none but real grievances, for 
which they might eventually expect a re- 
medy from Parliament, 

An inflammatory haud-bill having been 
thrtist under the doors of public-houses at 
Bristol dyring the night, calculated to 
excite alarm among the well-disposed ci- 
tizens; a copy of it was immediately for- 
warded to the Secretary of State, The 

respectable 
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respectable Editor of Feltz Furley’s Jour- 
nal remarks, that “ No importance need 
be attached to it, when it is considered 
how easy a single designing scoundrel may 
give circulation to such a seditious pro- 
duction. Watchfulness and precaution, 
however, must be used; but we are con- 
fident that there is not likely to be any 
serious and deadly division of the public 
body, where its absolute strength lies. 
The security of every decent fire-side, 
every respectable father’s best hopes for his 
children, every spring of private enterprise, 
and desire of public glory, al) still con- 
nect themselves with the great instita- 
tions of the State. In these there may be 
cause for blame and correction; but out 
of them there is neither confidence of 
good, nor even rational speculation of im- 
provement.” 

Nov. 6. A full-grown female whale, 68 
feet long and 18 feet high, was found by 
some Ipswich fishermen, floating dead 
near the buoy on the Sted-way: they 
hauled it in o Jpswich river, where it now 
lies in Denham Reach. 

The Hon. Charles Noel, of Barham- 
Court, in Kent, was lately convicted, on 
the information of the Earl of Romney, of 
the singular offence of having admitted 
persons in the neighbourhood, to the num- 
ber of more than twenty, to attend Divine 
service in his house with bis family and 
domesticks. The Aci of Parliament for 
this offence is imperative; and Mr. Noel 
immediately paid the penalty, one half of 
which, after discharging the expences of 
the prosecution, goes to the poor of the 
parish, the other to the informer! 

Tbe Dean and Chapter of Hereford have 
added to their Cathedral Mr. Leemiug’s 
beautiful picture from the Altar-piece of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. The painting 
is very much admired, and reflects high 
credit on the young Artist. 

Among the public benefits produced by 
the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, 
is the introduction of an alloyed Famping- 
bar, instead of the common iron bar for- 
merly employed by the Miners, whictt 
promises to be as efficacious in preveut- 
ing explosions in the Mines of that County, 
as Sir Humphry Davy’s safety lamp in 
those of the North. 

Fall 2000 acres of marsh and fen lands 
have recently been embauked, drained, 
and prepared for cultivation, near Liangs- 
dock, in Cardiganshire ; and another em- 
bankment is begun, which will gain a still 
larger tract for husbandry. 

Mr. Coke, of Holkham, was the pur- 
chaser, at Mr, Roscoe’s sale, at Liverpool, 
of the fine portrait of Leo the Tenth, ‘for 
500 guineas. The library sold for 51502. ; 
the prints 1880/,; and the drawings 738/. 

That stupendous undertaking, the Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal, is at length com- 
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pleted. It was commenced in 1770, runs 
through a stubborn hilly country, 127 
miles in length, and connects St. George’s 
Channel with the German Ocean, .A 
similar project is in contemplation in the 
West of England, to cut a Canal across, 
and join the Bristot and English Channels. 

A subscription for the relief of the poor 
has been raised at Scarborough ; and one 
hundred and fifty mew are employed in 
clearing away a considerable portion of 
accumulated rubbish from the harbour. 

Lord Melville has lately sold the estate 
and castle in the neighbourhood of Edia- 
burgh, from which he derives bis title, ‘to 
the wealthy heiress of the late Mr. Cum- 
ming, the banker, at the price of 80,000 
guineas. This property was purchased 
by the late Lord Melville. 

The New Bridge over the Doon is now 
completed. Like the “t Auld Brig,” it is 
formed of one grand majestic arch, The 
arch of the old bridge is 72 feet wide and 
46 high; that of the new is 80 feet wide 
and 50 feet high. The structure is rather 
more substantial than beautiful — more 
useful than ornamental, Still, however, 
it adds to the beauty of the surrounding 
sceners—scenery which struck the young 
fancy of our inspired Bard, and which has 
received a charm from his poetic effusions, 
This additional beauty is most apparent 
from the “ keystane” of the “ auld brig,” 
where Tam O’shanter escaped from. the 
fangs of the “ hellish legion.” From this 
point is seen the dark-rolling water be- 
neath, a beautiful little island, seemingly 
in the centre of the circle of the arch, the 
new bridge itself, the woody bank ia the 
back ground appearing both below and 
above the bridge, the continuation of the 
banks, still beautiful and diversified, and 
the cloud-capt mouutains of Arrau. ‘The 
scenery on the other side has been often 
admired and described. The situation is 
about 200 yards below that of the old 
one, and the banks are nearly levelled 
down to the top of the arch. This isan 
infinite improvement ‘to that part of the 
road.—A yr Paper. i 

DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

Windsor Castle, Nov. 2.—** His Majesty 
was rather less composed than usdal Gur- 
ing the former pa:t of last month; ‘but 
his Majesty bas since resumed ‘bis tran- 
quillity, and is in good bodily health.” 

Saturday, Sept. 4. 

The ceremony of laying the first stone 
of a Theatre, called “ The Royal Cobourg 
Theatre,” took place in the-presence'of a 
very large concourse of people. Thé-site 
is about the céntre of the New Cat, inthe 
direct line of Waterloo- bridge, from which 
it is’ distant about a quarter of! a mile. 
On the exterior surface of the foandation - 
stone was ‘cut the following inseription : 

; “ This 
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“This first, stone of the Royal Cobourg 
Theatre was laid Sept, 14, 1816, by his 
Serene. Highness the Prince of Saxe Co- 


bourg,..and her Roya! Highness the Prin- 


cess Charlotte of Wales, by their Serene 

Royal Highnesses’ proxy, Alderman Good- 

hehere.”—The performances will be some- 

what similar to those of the Surrey Theatre. 
Friday, Sept. 20. 

Vaughan, Brown, and Mackay, (see p. 
19) were tried at the Middlesex Sessions, 
for conspiring to procure certain evil-dis- 
posed prrsons to break open and rob the 
house of Mrs. Macdonald, at Hoxton, with 
the intent to-get them apprehended and 
convicted, and thereby obtain the rewards 
given by Act of Parliament upon such 
conviction... The witnesses prodaced were 
the persons whom they had instigated to 
commit the burglary. The Jury found 
the prisoners guilty; and the Court sen- 
tenced all three to be imprisoned five 
years; and Vaughan, in addition, to pay 
@ fine of $0/.—At the Old Bailey Sessions, 
Tuesday, Sept. 24, ove Danrelly was tried 
for committing, with other persous, a bur- 
glary on the premises of Mr. Poole, in 
Bloomsbury ; and the above mentioned 
Vaughan, for being accessary to the 
crime, and concealing Daunelly after he 
had committed it. The Jury acquitted 
Dannelly of the burglary, but found him 
gvilty of felony. They found Vaughan 
guilty, inasmuch as he had aided one of 
the robbers. It was insisted that, Dan- 
nelly being acquitted of the buiglary, 
Vaughan must be acquitted as a matter of 
course, being charged as an accessary to 
that offence. Mr. Baron Graham ob- 
served that he was charged not only with 
burglary, but with felony :. the objection, 
however, should be moved in arrest of 
judgement. The verdict has since been 
confirmed. 

Saturday, Sept. 21. 

Much anxiety was fel this day respect- 
ing the current silver. Some shopkeepers 
suddenly began to refuse all plain shil- 
liags and sixpences, under an idea that 
none but those on which the Sovereign’s 
head was visible would be received at the 
Bank, Great inconvenience was instantly 
felt in all the transactions of retail trade ; 
for it has been justiy observed, that the 
plain shillings are to those which bear a 


. distinguishable impression in the propor- 


tion of nearly 30 to 1. The difficulty, 
however, was soon removed by a notice 
stuck up at the Mansion-house, by order 
of the Lord Mayor, distinctly stating, that 
the Bank of England does not refuse any 
shillings or. sixpences on account of being 
plain; provided they are English. This 
assurance gave general satisfaction; and 
the momentary hesitation nine SePe the 
current silver immediately 

Ost,.15,-—-An Order —s in the 
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London Gazette, that the Parliament, 

which stands prorogued to Monday the 4th 

day of November, be further prorogued to 

Thursday the 2d day of January next. 
Saturday, Oct. 19. 

A house in the Haymarket, about to be 
pulled down, fell with a wemendous crash; 
an old woman who lived in it, and three 
others, were buried in the ruins, but for- 
tunately were dug ou! without material in- 
jury : on being found, her tirst thought was 
on ber Guinea pigs, which, to her great 
joy, the workmen likewise got out alive. 

Tuesday, Oct. 22. 

A fire broke out about half-past 5 
o’clock at a warehouse in Bow Church- 
yard, occupied by Mr. Henderson, a job 
warehouse, communicating to the uppér 
part occupied by Mes-rs. Bell and Brode- 
rick, solicitors, which shortly consumed 
the same, as also the adjoining back: 
warehouse, and damaged the house occu- 
pied by Mr. Meyrick, communicating toa 
large stack of warehouses of Mr, Hark- 
ness, an Irish factor, which consumed the 
same, and an immense steck of Irish 
linens. The premises of Messrs. Stirling, 
Brothers, and Co. sustained a partial da- 
mage, Several houses on the Wrst side 
of Bow-lane sustained considerable da- 
mage, a3 also a window of Bow Church, 

Tuesday, Oct. 29. 

A fatal consequence of the disgrace- 
ful practice of pugil.sm occurred this day 
at Moulsey Hurst, where a contest took 
place between Turner and Curtis, and the- 
latter, after obstimately struggling against 
every disadvantage one hour and 28 mi- 
nutes, became disabled. He was put to 
bed in a deplorabie state, and died in the 
evening from the violent blows he had re- 
ceived. A Coroner’s inquest bave brought 
a verdict of Manslaughter against Turner. 
He has since been tried at the Old Bailey, 
and found guilty of Manslaughter: the 
Jury, however, recommended him to 
mercy for his humanity in the contest, 
his sorrow for its issue, and his most ex- 
cellent character.— If pugilists, and those 
who encourage them, are not wholly cal- 
lous to human feeling, surely such a de- 
plorable event must operate to the dis- 
continuance of this savage practice, 

Saturday, Nov. 9. 

Lord Mayor's Day was celebrated with 
unusual splendour. On the Lord Mayor 
being presented to the Lord Chief Baron 
by the Recorder, his Lordship,’ if” the 
course of a warm eulogium on the chatac- 
ter of the Lord Mayor, characterised bim 
as ‘‘the father of the poor, and the vindi- 
cator of the oppressed.” «Instead of re- 
taroing from Westminster- Hall by water, 
in the accustomed manner, the” Lord 
Mayor and City Officers proceeded in 
state from Palace-yard, through Parlia- 
ment-street, the Strand, &c, attended by 
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an immense concourse of people. Ia the 
procession were three men in complete 
suits of armour ; one of them, steel, was 

Henry the Fifth’s, from the Tower; the 
other two were of brass. There were like- 
wise six horsemen in half-armour, besides 
@ party of life-guards, a few of whom wore 
cuirasses taken at Waterloo, The popu- 
lace took the horses from the Lord Mayor’s 
carriage in the Strand, and drew it all the 
way to Guildhall.—At the dinner several 
of the Nobility and other distinguished 
persons-were present. 

Tuesday, Nov. 19. 

'This morning the Sun was visibly 
eclipsed. ‘The eclipse commenced at 11 
minutes past 8 o’clock in the morning ; 
the middie at 17 minutes past 9, at which 
time rather more than fhree-fourths of the 
Sun were obscured ; and the eclipse ter- 
minated at 27 minutes past 10. The moon 
made her first impression on the Sun’s disk 
on the right hand. The morning was very 
favourable for observing the eclipse ; and 
a thin mist enabled beholders to observe 
it'without imconvenience with the naked 
eye. 

Saturday, Nov. 23, 

‘ [nts Day our tenerable and revered 
Sovereign has completed a reign of 56 
years and 29 days, exceeding in duration 
any since the-Norman Conauest. 
Henry III. reigned 56 years and 28 days. 
Edward lil. 50 years, 5 months, and I day. 
Elizabeth, 44 years, 4 months, and 7 days. 
—Ne has likewise lived longer than any 
other Monarch since that time, having on 
the 4th of June last attained 78 years ; 
his grandfather, George I], the next oldest, 
oaly reached 77 years, and no other even 
the age of 70. 

.A handsome tribute of gratitude has 
been paid to the persons who were the 
Almoners of British Bounty to Sufferers 
by the War in Germany, which, from its 
judicious distribution and application, has 
been productive of the most essential and 
extensive benefits. So highly did the 
King of Saxony appreciate the relief af- 
forded to his afflicted subjects, that some 
months ago he presented, throvgh Baron 
de-Just, his Ambassador in-London, his 
portrait in a magnificent gold box, set 
with diamonds, te the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, as President of the Westminster 
Committee, and diamond rings to three of 
the Secretaries, Messrs. Marten, Howard, 
and Watson; and conferred the Order of 
Ciwil Merit on Mr. Ackermann, the fourth 
Secretary ; with an intimation to those 
Gentlemen that an appropriate memorial 
for cach was preparimg at the porcelain 
manufactory at Meissen. This promise 
was fulfilled on the 8th of October, when 
each of the Secretaries received, through 
his. Excellency Baron de Just; acase con:- 
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taining a magnificent vase of exquisite 
workmanship and classical design, and 
groups of figures from the antique, ac¢om- 
panied with letters from the “principal 
Committee at Dresden, expressive ofthe 
warmest gratitude for the extraordinary 
exertions of Brsi-b munificence. All the 
contributors to the German Subscription 
will feel interested in these facts, which 
prove the spirit in which their liberality 
has been received and acknowledged. 

A new sort of road-way has been lal 
down at the foot of Blackfriars Bridge, oa 
the Surrey side. It consists of cast-iron 
squares, in the form of paving-stones ; 
grave! is laid upon the iron-work, which 
is intended to form a ‘hard foundation. 

A medica! gentlemen who has read the 
account of the dreadful effects of the oxide 
of copper on two servasts of Lord Ross- 
more, produced by eating fruit stewed ia 
a copper pan, observes, that in his prae- 
tice be has frequently witnessed, when 
mineral poisons, technically called oxide, 
whether of copper or arsenick, are taken 
inwardly, that one table-spoonful of pow- 
dered charcoal is a complete antidote, 
mixed with either honey, butter, ortreacle, 
taken immediately ; within two hours ad- 
minister either an emetic or a cathartic : 
in this way the effect of the poison is pre- 
vehted. By administering charcoal, a 
chemical decomposition takes place in the 
stomach ; the oxygen unites with the ¢ar- 
bon, and the copper or arsenick regains 
its metallic properties, in which state it is 
perfectly harmless. 

The legacies of the late Duke of Queens- 
berry are at length to be paid, by an 
order of the Court of Chancery, from the 
funds paid into ‘Court, subject to) the 
claims of the tenants, who had paid large 
sums for the renewal of their leases, some 
of which have been reduced; ‘but the 
great cause, in which the Countess of Yar- 
mouth and two of her children are~plaiu- 
tiffs, and Lord Yarmouth aud others aré 
defendants, i¢ still in dependence. The 
accumulations of ‘interest on the money’ 





, bequeathed .by the Deke are immense. 


They will make a handsome addition to 
those legatees who may stirvive the pro- 
ceedings in-Chancery. 

The wealth of Mr. "Watson Taylor, the 
purchaser of Houghton Hall, is stated to 
be immense. For that mension, and a 
large quantity of land round it, he gave 
the Marquis Cholthondeley three hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds, still, however, 
not purchasing the whole of the Marquis’s 
estate in Suffolk, Mr Taylor, as we 
hear, is bound, by the will of bis ancestor, 
to expend seven hundred thousand pounds 
in landed estates; and, besides the. in- 
come whicb may arise from them, he has 
ninety-five thyusand pounds bas 
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vo THEATRICAL REGISTER, : 
New Pieces. 
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sqite Covaytr Ganven THeatne. 
43Qet. 29.. The Careful Servant ,.and the 
Caraless Adaster 3, a Comic Interlude. 
ee 12.. The Slave 3 a Musical Drama, 
by Me: Morion.. The Masie by Mr. Bishop. 


— 
oie ® 


1-0. Drury Lane Tuearae. 
No.5. The Guardians ; a Comedy by 
the tite Mr. Tobin. 





: Gazette Promotions. 

Oct. 19. “James Clarke, esq. Attorney 
General in the Isle of Man. 

Oet.26.' W. Edward Powell, esq. M.P. 
Lord Lieutenant of Cardiganshire. 

Névv 9. Frederick Lindeman, esq. Con- 
sul General in Sicily ; and Adolphus Pa- 
lacedo, esq. Consul im Corsica. 


Civit Promorions. 


Joba Herriot, esq. Comptroller of nA 
wich Hospital. 

John Charles Hersies, esq. Auditor of 
the Civil List. . 

Mr, Wulimot Wilmot, Commissioner of 
Hackney Coaches. 

Edward James Mascall, esq. Collector 
Inwards of the Customs. in. the Port of 
London. 

William Archibald. Armstrong White, 
esq, a Magistrate of Shadwell Police Of- 
fice, vice Gregg, resigned. 

Capt. Ricbbell, a Magistrate of Thames 
Police Office, vice Herriot, resigned. 

Rey. J. H. Mason, one of the Deputy 
Riders and Master Foresters of Dartmoor. 

Oct. 24. W. Hustler, esq. Registrar 
of Cambridge University, vice Rev. W. A. 
Pemberion, dec. 

Nov. 1. . Rev. Dr, Kaye, Divinity Pro- 
fessor in the University of Cambridge, vice 
Rev. Dr. Marsh. 

Nov. 8. . Rev. Dr.. Wood, Vice Chan- 
eéjlor of Cambridge University for the year 


vg. 
tr Thomas Key, Librarian and Cara- 
tor of the Fitzwilliam Collection, Cam- 
bridge. 
Rev. W.,.H. Haybins, Master of Chel- 
tenham Free Grammar School. 
Ecé.esiasticar Pobsininisiits: 
Rev. Juhn Wickens, Swyre R. Dorset. 
Rev. H, Mann, Mawgan and Martin R. 
Cérnwall. 
Rev. J. Taylor, B. A. Lianarthaey V. 
eo, Garaiarthen. 
Rev. W.’ Keary, Biltou V. co. York, 
utce Dixoo, dec. 
flon.’ and Rev, Edward Grey, M.A. 
Whickham R. vice Greville, resigned. 
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Rev. T..P. Tarver, Ambrosdes V; co. 

Rev... G. Norris, Prebendary of Lian- 
daff Cathedral, .. 

Kev, Juba Scott, Mi A. St. Mary Per. 
petual Curacy, Hull, vice Barker, dec. 

Rey. Francis Rowden, B. D. one of the 
Select Preachers before the University of 
Oxford. 

Rev, John Townsend, Cleybanger ‘R. 
Devon. 

Rev, F. Goforth, Prebendary of Wells 
Cathedral. 

Hon. and Rev. ‘Thomas H. Coventry, 
Pirton and Croome united RR. Wores- 
er 

C. N. Wodebousé, Geldeston R 
ae 

Rev. S. Colby; B. A. Fesiagtbous R. 
Suffolk, 

Rev. C. Chevalier, M. A Bardiogham 
R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Alexander John Scott, D. D. otte 
of bis Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary. 

DisrsysatTion. Rev. John Timbrill, DB. 
Bretforton V. co. Worcester, with Betk- 
ford, co. Gloucester. 





BIRTHS. 

Oct. 8. At Drayton Manor, co. Ste® 
ford, the wife of G. R. Dawson, esq. MiP: 
a.son and heir.—13. In Upper Guildford- 
street, the wife of Lieut.-col. James™Al- 
lan, a son.—i5. At Humbersiotie Hall, 
cp. Leic. the lady of Sir Witioughby Wol= 
sian Dixie, bart. of Faistene Hall) Notts, 
a son and heir,—16. in Wimpole-street, 
the wife of George Dashwood, esq, Mj Pi 
of Kirtlington Park; Oxon, & son=19; 
The wife of E. H. Stonehouse, e8q.°*s08 
and beir.—26. At West Retford? ‘Hall, 
Notts, Lady Nightingale, a son.—<34(, mm 
Fizherbert, a daughter. .' 

Laiely. In Charles-street, Manthester' 
square, Lady Ogilby, » ‘son, ky Atbes 
marle-street, the wife of HomGolj Owe 
slow, a dau. — In Gloudésversplate, “the 
wife of Col, Hughes; MiP. a dau The 
wife of T. Knox, esq. M.'R. w!sonaae 
Langley Lodge, Lewisham, the ‘wife: of 
Lieut.-col. Webber Smith; a dau. \at® 
Greensted Hall, Essex, the wife of “Rev,” 
George Hugbes, a son.—-At Heatw Bouse; 
Ashton, the wife of Hugtr Stiyth, esq? a’ 
dau.—The wife of Chartes Walusteyjesq. 
of Westwood House, Laneashire;-a son.- 
At Beauport, Lady Moutgomerie, ‘bom 

Nov. 7. At Aivley Halls eo.’ Stafidrd, 
Ru Hon. Lady J. Somerset, a daughter 
—9, At. Rollestom: House, ‘ed: ‘Swafford; 
the lady of: Sir Oswald Museley, Batt, a 
dau,—-12, At Studley House, Ons, ‘the 
lady of Sir Ate¥ander Croke; ‘a leaned 6p” 
The wife of H. Eihs, Esq. of Briash ' Wue 
seam, @ son.—19. The wife’ of T: Jv Pets ' 
tigrew, esq. Bolt-court, Fleet-street, a son. mak 
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MARRIAGES. 

July 11. At the Mauritius, Charles 
Collet D’Escury, esq. Inspector General 
of Woods and Forests at the Cape of Good 
Hope, to Clotilda Elizabeth, only dau. of 
Sir Robert Barclay, bart. 

Sept. 28, At Valenciennes, Capt. Bun- 
worth, 88th foot, to the eldest daughter of 
James Yeo, esq. and sister to Commodore 
Sir J. L. Yeo, R. N. 

30. Rev, George Chamberlaine, Rector 
of Wyke Regis and Weymouth, to Mar- 
garet, second dau. of Rev. John Dupré, 
D. D. of Meicombe Regis. 

Uct. 1. At Kensington, R. P. Cotton, 
esq. to the only dau. of R. Payne, M. D. 
late of Kensington-square. 

3. At Melville House, co, Fife, Fran- 
cis Pym, esq. eldest son of F, Pym, esq. 
M. P. to Rt. Hon. Lady James Leslie 
Melville, second dau, of tue Earl of Le- 
ven and Melville. 

7. George Williamson, esq. Captain 
in the East Company’s Naval Service, to 
Delia, second dau. of Rev. Dr. Rose, Rec- 
tor of St. Martin’s Outwich, 

8. E. W. Dickenson, esq. of Dalifords, 
co, Chester, to Catherine Jane, eldest dau. 
of the late Rt. hon, Isaac Corry, 

10. Mat. Bell, esq. of Woolsington, 
High Sheriff of the County of Northum- 
berland, to Elizabeth Anne, only surviv- 
ing dau. of H. A. Reay, esq. 

11. By special license, Lieut.-col. Sir 
Robert William Gardiner, K.C. B. to Ca- 
roline Mary, dau. of Lieut.-gen. Macleod. 

12. Capt. Puller, R. N. son of the late 
T. T. Fuller, esq. to Eliza, only dau. of 
William White, esq. of Exminster Villa. 

14, The Earl of Erroll, to Harriet, 
third sister of Lord Somerville. 

15. William Carter, M. D. of Canter- 
bury, to Sophia, third dau. of the late S. 
Molworthy,esq. of Elworth Hall,Cambridge. 

17. Rev. Edw. Fane, son of the late 
Hon, H. Fane, to Maria, fourth dau. of 
Walter Hodges, esq. 

Rev. F. 1, V. Aranccl, of Landulph, 
Cernwall, to Anna Maris, second dau. of 


Isaac Mosier, esq. Consul Genc ral at Con-’ 


stantinople. 

18. Richard Donovan, esq. of Bally- 
more, co. Wexford, to Franees, eldest 
dau. of Edward Westby, esq. of High Paik, 
co. Wicklow, 

19. Maj.-gen. Sir J. Lambert, K.C.B. 
to Jane, dau. of the late J, Marant, esq. 
of Brockenhurst Park, Hants. 

21. Capt. S: Hood IngleGield, R.N. to 
Priscilla Margaret, eldest daughter of the 
late Vice-admira! Otway. 

24. Capt. Barrie, R. N. toJulia Whar- 
ton, fourth daughter of the late Sir J. In- 
gilby, bart. of Ripley Park, co. York. 

25, Lieut. Charles Tindal, R. N. to 


Avne; youngest dat. of J. Grant, esq. of 
Thoby Priory, Mountnessing, Eseex. 





Births, and Marriages of eminent Persons. 
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Charles Hoar, esq. of Twyford Lodge, 
Hants, to Miss Clerk, of Upper Seymour- 
street, Portman-square. 

26, J. S. Girdler, esq. of Hammersmith, 
to Miss Mauleverer, only surviving dau. 
of the late B. Mauleverer, esq. of Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury, 

31. His Excellency Baron Frederick 
William Drisseu, General in the Russian 
Serviee, &c, to Migs Aiken, daughter of 
Mr. Aiken, of Hampstead. 

Col. William Raban, of the East India 
Company’s Service, to Miss Calton, of 
Brampford Speke, Devon. 

Lately.. William, only son of W. Ashe- 
ton, esq. of Downham Hall, co. Lancaster, 
to Frances, dau. of the late fon. W, Cock- 
ayne, of Rushton Hall, co. Northampton. 

At Leamington, Aug. Edw, Hobart, esq. 
to Mary, eldest dau. of the late Mr, Ser- 
jeant Williams. 

G. Peach, esq. late of the 9th dragoons, 
of Furston House, near Dorchester, to Eli- 
zabeth, only dau. of Rey. Thomas Fox, 
Rector of Mapperton, co. Dorset. 

Capt. G. Robinson, R. N. to Anne, dau. 
of the late Rev. Mr. Reece, Rector of Col- 
wall, co. Hereford. 

Rev. T. Tudhall, of Stapleton Cottage, 
Taunton, to Mary, youngest dau, of the 
Rev. Archdeacon Daubeny. 

At Dawlish, Hon. George Lysaght, to 
Blizabeth Anne, second daughter of the 
late J. D. Foulkes, esq. of Tiverton. 

R. Harding, esq. Royal Horse Artillery, 
to Harriet Alicia, youngest dau. of Re¥, 
Dr. Taylor, of Moyles Court, Hants. 

Rev. Thomas Pigot, to Mary Anne, se- 
cond dau, of the late Edward Kearsley, 
esq. of New Brook House, co, Lancaster. 

At Brodsworth, co. York, Wm. Sweet- 
land, esq. Pratique Master and Captain 
of the Port of Gibraltar, to Jane, eldest 
dau, of the late Mr, William Flint, many 
years one of His Majesty’s Messengers. 

At Auckland, co, Durham, Robert Kaye 
Greville, esq. to the youngest daw. of the 
late Sir John Eden, bart. 

G. Swiny, esq. Captain iv, the Bengal 
Artillery, to Julia Anne Catharine, only 
dau. of Rev. H. Usher, of Templeoran, 
Westmeath, Rector of Clonfad, &c. 

At Meeral, Bengal, Robert Lowther, 
esq. son of Col, Lowther, M. P. to Theo. 
phila, daughter of R. L. Gwatkin, esq. 
and great niece to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

Nov. 1. Henry Meux, esq. of Great 
Russell-street, to Elizabeth Mary, eldest 
dau. of Thos. Smith, esq. of Bolton-street. 

4. Rev. B. Boothby, Rector of Kirk- 
by, Notts, to the Hon. Louisa Henrietta 
Vernon, youngest dau. of Lord Vernon, 

5. James Day, esq. of Homerton, to 
Sarah, ovly dau of late Counsellor Gould, 

12. Philip Wester Wood, esq. of Rus- 
sell-square, to Anna-Matilda, dau. of J. 
Cowley, esq. of Upper Guildford-street. 
MICHAEL 
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MICHAEL WODHULL, Esa. 


Now. 10. Died, at his seat at Thenford, 
Northamptonshire, aged 76, Michael 
Wodhull, esq. a gentleman of large for- 
tune, great benevolence, and extensive 
learning. This elegant and accomplish- 
ed Scholar favoured the publick, in 1782, 
with the earliest English translation of 
“ The Nineteen Tragedies and Fragmeuts 
of Euripides,” in four volumes, 8vo ; 
which have been recently reprinted in 
three volumes, 8vo, He also printed in 
1804, for the use of his friends, an elegant 
8vo yolume of “ Poems*,” with his por- 
trait prefixed, drawn by Gardiner, and 


_ engraved by E. Harding. This elegantly 


printed Work was thu: introduced: 

« All the following Poems were printed 
in 1772 and 1798; it would be tedious to 
enumerate the various changes, additions, 
and retrenchments which have since taken 
place: let it suffice to mention, that, un- 
der much bodily weakness, they are not 
dictated by the spirit of a modish prose- 
lyte—No Candidate for Ecclesiastical 
Dignities, the Author has invariably as- 
serted the principle of occasional con- 
formity to both the two “ sound and Apos- 
tolic Churches in this Island by law es- 
tablished ;” pleading the cause of Tole- 
rzriiva, he came forward a disinterested 
Advocate: his Politics ave those of a Bri- 
tish Whig, not ran away by National Pre- 
judices; in deprecating a War which 

ad for its object, the Restoration of the 
Bourbons, and auguring success to France 
against swarms of Confederates, he anti- 
cipated for a moment the voice of his 
Country ; that voice, to his great sorrow, 
soon took a contrary direction. If he 
fail in obtaining either the smiles of the 
powerful, or the shouts of the multitude, 
there yet remains a consciousness that he 
is burning his incense on the Altars of 
Troth.— ford, June 12, 1804,” 

Mr. Wodhull first imbibed the love of 
song at Twyford, Bucks, at the school of 


"the Rev. Mr. Cleaver (father of the late 


Bp. of St. Asaph, and of the present Abp. 
of Dublin, and of the Rev. John Clea- 
ver, deceased, M. A. who was his eldest 
son and student of Christchurch, Oxford) ; 
to whom Mr. W: addressed one of his Po- 


etic Epistles. He was afterwards removed 
to Winchester school, as appears by ano- 
ther of his “* Epistles,” addressed to his 
schoolfellow, Wadham Wyndham, esq. 
From Winchester he was admitted of 
Brazen-nose College, under the tuition of 
the Rev. William Gwyn, M. A. afterwards 
Principal of that Society, who died in 
1770. It will be seen, in almost every 
page of Mr. Wodhuli’s “* Poems,” that he 
was a zealous friend of Liverty, Civil and 
Religious. His politics were of tue school 
of Sydney and Hampden ; and he warmly 
asserted the “* Equatity of Mankind” in 
a Poem, 80 iotnuled, in which, whilst 
tracing the Progress of Liberty im the 
History of the World, be pays the fol- 
lowing well-merited compiiment to the 
present Reigning Famuty: 
** Till she broke 
The force of Stuart Kings, the Pontiff’s 
yoke, 
By Boyne’s swift current, Freedom rear’d 
her head, 
As from Hibernian realms the Tyraot fled: 
Thea every vale with lo Peans rung, 
While the glad Reaper at his harvest sung 
Thee, great Nassau, benevolently brave, 
*Twas thine to conquer, aud ‘\was thine 








to save,— 
* Crown’d with Heaven’s choicest gift, 
a liberal mind, (kind, 


Friends to the native rights of Human- 

The Brunswick Live improve th’ adopted 
plan, 

And rear the fabric which Nassau began. 

Thrice happy Albion} in whose favour’d 
land, 

Impartial Justice, with a steady hand, 

Poises the scale of Empi:e; where the 
names 

Of servile tenure, and the feudal claims 

Of Norman Peers, in musty tomes decay, 

Swept by obliteratmg yearsaway.” = - 


Mr. Wodbull was not less esteemed ia 
the neikibourhood of Thenford for bis 
humanity and general benevolence, than 
he was in the literary world as a gentle- 
man of profound eroditivu, and a very 
skilful Collector of rare anu valuable 
Books. For many years, under a variety 





* These “ Poems” consist of Five Odes, dedicated, 1, To the Muses ; 2. To Miss 
Sarah Fowler; 3, To the Dryads; 4. To Discretion; 5. To Romance ;— wo sougs; 
s~the Equality of Mankind, Mr. Wodbul!’s longest Poem ;—-on Mr. Hollis’s, Prat of 
Dri Mayhew ;—the Use of Poetry ;—and Thirteen Epistles on the following suujeets ; 
1,,.Life, to C. Watkins Meysey, esq. 2. Death, to the Rev. T. Bly. 3 Tue Tears 
of Astrop, to Miss H, Biosset; 4. The Optimist, to R.A. Jobnsun, esq ; 5, Re- 


_ tirement, to Miss Mary Ingram; 6. Toleration, to H. Hobhouse, esq. 7, Hiiluse- 


phy, to Rev. H, Bathurst; 8. Inconsistency, to -R. Moland, esq.3; 9. wo, Rev. Joha 
Cleaver;. 10, to Miss Sarah Fowler, with Rousseau’s New Eloise; 11, 5t: Preax, to 
Julia, on ber Marriage;-.12. St. Preux to Lord Edward Bomston;. 13. The Abuse 


of Poetry, to Wadham Wyndham, esq. 
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of signatures, he was a frequent Corres- 
pondent in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Mr. Wodhull’s mother (the relict of 
John Wodhull, esq.) died at the great 
age of 92, Dec. 12, 1794, (see vol. LXIV. 
p. 1157.) — Mr. Wodhull married Miss 
thgram, of an antient and highly respect- 
able family, seated at Wolford in War- 
wickshire. This excellent lady, upiver- 
sally loved and admired, Mr. W. had the 
misfortune to lose, May 28, 1808, (see 
vol: LXXVIIL. p. 563.)—A just charae- 
ter of Mrs. Ingram, a sister of Mrs. 
Wodbull, a venerable and respectable 
lady, who died in 1812, may be seen in 
vol LXXXII. p. 493. 

Mr. Wodhull left ao family, and has 
bequeathed the bulk of his property to 
Mrs. Mary Ingram, another sister of Mrs. 
Wodhull, who is sole executrix, His Col- 
lection of Books, we understand, will not 
be sold. 


We know not whom Mr. Dibdin had in his 
menial eye, when he sketched the cha- 
racter of Orcanpo, in his truly-amus- 
ing “ Biblomanig,” but, in ovr opi- 
nion, it assimilates in so many points 
with the highly-respectavle subject of 
this brief’ notice, that we cannot help 
fancying that Mr. Wopautt sat for at 
least some feature of the Portrait. At 
all evenis, whether we are right in our 
conjecture or not, we are inclined to 
think our readers will more than par- 
don our inserting the extract: 

**Last year I went with my uncle to 
pay Orlando our avnual visit. He ap- 
peared quite altered aud shaken, from 
the recent misfortune of losing his wife.— 
The eyes of Orlando were sunk deeply in 
his forehead, yet they retained their na- 
tive brilliancy and quickness. His cheeks 
were wan, and a good deal withered. His 
step was cautious aud infirm, My wife, 
said he, has recently left me for a better 
place; and | confess, that | begin to grow 
desolate, and anxious to take my depar- 
ture to join my family. In my solitude, 
dear Philemon, I have found these (point-. 
ing to his books) to be what Cicero, and 
Seneca, and our own countryman De 
Byy, have so eloquently and truly de- 
scribed them to be—our friends, our in- 
structors, and ourcomforts. Without any 
affectation of hard reading, great learn- 
ing, or wonderful diligence, I think I may 
venture to say, that I bave read more va- 
luable books than it falls to the lot of the 
generality of book-collectors to read; and 
T would fain believe I have profited by 
my studies. Although not of the profes- 
sion of the Church, you know that I have 
always cherished a fondness for sacred 
literature; and there is hardiy a good 
edition of the Greek Testament, or a Co:n- 
mentater of repute upon the Bible, fo- 





reiga cr domestic, but what you wil] find 
some reference to the same in my.inter- 
leaved copy of Bishop Wilson’s egition of 
the Holy Scriptures. A great number of 
these Commentators themselves are in my 
library; as well as every ‘authoritative 
edition of the Greek Tesiament, from the 
Complutensian to Grie-bach’s. Yet do 
not suppose that. my Theological books 
are equal in measure to one fourth part 


of those in the limpe. ial Library at Paris ¥. — 


My object has always been instruction 
and improvement; and when these could 
be obtained from any writer, whether Ko- 
man Catholic or Protestant, Arminian or 
Calvinistic, I have not failed to thank 
him, and to respect him too, if he has de- 
clared his opinions with becoming diffi- 
dence and moderation. You know, that 
nothing so sorely grieves me as dogmati- 
cal arrogance, in a being who will always 
be frail and capricious, tet him think and 
act as he please. On a Sunday evening 
I usually devote a few hours to my Theo- 
logical studies (if you will allow my Sab- 
bath-meditations to be so called), and 
almost every summer eveving in the week, 
saunter amidst yon thickets and meadows 
by the river side, with Collins, or Thom- 
son, or Cowper, in my hand. The beaw- 
tiful sentiments and grand imagery of 
Walter Scott are left to my in-door 
avocations ; because I love to read the 
curious books to which he refers in 
his notes, and have always admired, what 
I find few criticks have noticed, how adroit- 
ly be has ingrafted fiction upon truth. 
As [ thus perambulate, with my book ge- 
nerally open, the villagers treat me as 
Sir Roger De Coverley made his tenants 
treat the Spectator—by keeping at a 
respectful distance; but, when I shut 
up .my volume, and direct my steps 
homewards, I am always sure to find my- 
self, before [ reach my thréshold, in com- 
pany with at least half a dozen gossip- 
ing and well-meaning rustics.. In other 
departments of reading, history and poetry 
are my delight. On a rainy or snowy 
day, when all looks sad and dismal with- 
out, my werthy friend and neighbour 
Puormio sometimes givés me a call— 
and we have a rare ¢et-to at my old fa- 
vourite volumes—the ‘ Lectiones Memora- 
biles et Recondita’ of Wolfius, a common- 
place book of as many curious, extraor- 
dinary, true and false occurrences, as 
ever were introduced into two ponderous 
folios. So much, dear Philemon, for my 
desultory mode of studying: improve 


upon it—but at all events, love your 


bovks for the good which they may pro- 
duce ; provided you.open them with sin- 
gleness of heart— that is, a sincerity of 
feeling.” 





* “Tly a 300 pieds cubes de livres 
de Theologie,” 
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DEATHS. 

1816. ()N his way from the Cape. of 
July 27. Good Hope to , England for 
hig health, Capt. Richard Higgott, of the 
Eagt India Company’s service. His cha- 
racter stood eminentiy high, as a soldier. 
a, friend, and a gentleman. 

July.51. At Sierra Leone, Juhn Dono- 
van, esq. H. M, advocate. He had re- 
sided jn that colony only a few mooths 
before he was attacked by the fever of the 
African Coast, in the form of an intermit- 
teut, under which he laboured a fort- 
night, when the disorder suddenly as- 
sumed the form of remittent, and, after 
much suffering, he expired. He was a 
member of ihe Irish Bar, and of a re- 
spectable family io the county of Wex- 
ford. A more upright, bonourable, kind- 
hearted man never existed. . 

Aug. 29, At Florence, the son of Lord 
Buyghersh, Briiish Minister to the Court 
of Tuscauy. 

Sepi. 12, At Barbados, Mr. Richard 
Maltby, merchant. 

Sept. 13, At Tattingstone, near Ips. 
wich, in his SOth year, Rev. Andrew 
Grant, A, B. upwards of 40 years recior 
of Tattiugstoue and Trosion, Suffuik. 

At the Mansion-house, Coik, Capt. 
Henry Sadler, 8th or King’s Own regt. 
only son of the chief magistrate of that city, 

Sept. 14. The wife of Henry Peters, 
eag. of Betchworth Castle, Suney. 

At his seat near Oswestry, aged 72, 
Sam. Harwood, M. D. in the commission 
of the peace for Salop, aud physician ex- 
traordinary to the Salup Infirmary. 

At Enmscorthy, iv his 29th) year, D. 
Tuckey, esg. sovereigo of that town, son 
of Rev. Chas. Tuckey, of Tipperary. His 
death was, caused by the bursting of a 
bloud-vessel,,ewing to his horse falling 
with bim. ivta a sewer, which had been 
unguardedly left open, in the town of Ar- 
magh,through which he was pa-sing at 
night-fall, on his return from tke North. 

Sept, 15.. At. Feltbam-hill, in his 62d 
year, J. Camroux, esq. 

At Hastiggs, Alex. Mackenzie, esq. bree 
therof Coliu:, Mackenzie, esq. surveyor- 
gevera!l of Bengal, 

At his scat, Corsham-house, Wilts, aged 
54, Paul Cobb Metbuen, esq io whose 
character, were exemplified ail the social! 
Virtues which eudear the husband and the 
parent, with the charnies and graces of 
the. Coristian;. while the purity of bis 
tastc was evinced by the possession of oue 
of the first colleciions of pictures. in this 
equatry, His, dissolution, was preceded 
by. severe bodily, affliction, but .it was 


borne swith becoming, fortitade. .He was , 


faiber, of P.C. Methuen, ,esq- M, P..for 
Wilt, who by this event inherits .very 
considerable landed property. 

-s Get. Mac, November, 1816. 


Al 
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At Whitelaw, Mr. John, Walker, mer- 
chapt, many years one of the magistrates 
of Edinburgh, 

At Ripon, aged 77, Wm. Tancred, esq. 
formerly captain in the 2d deag. guards, 
afterwards colonel in the yeomanry ,¢a- 
valry, He bad served his Majesty up- 
wards of 50 years. 

At Neston, Cheshire, in his 67th year, 
Siephen Bond, esq. M. D. 

At Dunbar, in his. 65th year, William, 
Wightman, M. D., fellow of the Reyal 
Colicge of Physicians, Edinburgh. 

Sept. 16. At Widford, co. Gloucester, 
aged 82, Mr. Henry Secker, 

At Swasage rectory, co. Dorset, aged 
69, Nev. Samuel Gale, a native of Scra- 
ton, co, York, and precentor of Llandaff. 

Sept. 17, At Rev. H. Charleton’s, Wood- 
house, co. Glouc. at a very advanced age, 
Mrs Honor Pigott,second and last surviving 
daughter of the late Robert Pigott, esq. 
of Chetwinch, Salop. She was a lady of 
considerable mental endowments, and one 
who might justly be styled a perfect gen- 
tlewoman. She possessed liberality with- 
out estentation, friendship without flat- 
tery,, and religion without hypocrisy. 

At Thame, Oxon, in his 82d year, Mr. 
H. Dimmock, a most interesting member 
of society, and ‘highly respected. 

Sepr. 18. At Clifton, Edw. Wm. Morse, 
esq. of Pit-hanger, Middlesex. 

In Dublin, Jobu Reid, esq. 

Sept. 19. At Squerries Lodge, Kent, 
Aune, wife of C, Warde, esq. sister of 
Arih, Annesley, esq. of Bletchington Park, 
Oxon. 

At Frankville, near Ayre, Scotland, 
Lieut.-col. Francis Cunyaghame, late of 
the Coldstream guards, aud deputy go- 
vernor of Hull, 

At Bagshot, Geo. H. Mitchell, esq. of 
West Hill, near Titchficld, in, the com- 
mission of the peace for Southampton. 

At Batb, the wife of Wm. Maxwell, esq. 
daughter of the late Hon. Edw. Bouverie, 

At Eoglesham, aged 66, Rev, W. Find- 
lay, minister of that parish. 

Sept. 20. Atthe Abbey House, Tavis- 
tock, aged 68, Edward Bray, esq. 

Sept..21. At Old Bridge, co. Meath, 
in his 8Sta year, Henry Culdingham, esq. 

At Crediton, aged 51, Major W. Lang- 
worthy, late of the 24.b foot. 

Sept. 21, At Antigua, Lieut. J. Adame 
son, of the Reyal Marines... He was-on 
his retura hume from Trinidad, where he 
had been to setle, bis Biack. Corps aa 
American Refugees, when, driven (bya 
storm into. Antigua, he was attacked by 
the fever thea nagiug there, which ter- 
mioated his existence after an illuess of 
three deys. 

Sept. 22. At. Hoston,. pear No 
ton, in his 97th. year; Sir. Roberts Gun+ 

. . una, 
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ning, bart. K.B. He was nominated, in 
1765, his Majesty’s Envoy Extraordivary 
at the Court of Denmark, where he re- 
sided till 1771, when he was vamed Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary to the late King of 
Prussia ; and in the following year went, 
with the same character, to the Court of 
Petersburgh, where his conduct meeting 
with the approbation of his Majesty, be 
was.honoured with the ensigos of the Or- 
der of the Bath ; and, at the request of 
the King, was invested with them in the 
most distinguished manner by the Em- 
press of Russia. After some years’ resi- 
dence there, he had, upon his return 
home, a further mark of his Majesty’s 
gracious sense of his services, being cre- 
ated a Baronet, Oct. 17, 1778. He mar- 
vied, in 1767, Anne daughter of Robert 
Sutton, of Scofton, co. Lincoln, esq. and 
by her had issue: Charlotte, wife of the 
Hon. Stephen Digby, deceased in 1794; 
and George William, his successor in the 
title, M.P. for Wigan in 1796, and for 
Hastings in 1802. 

On the day she attained her 19th year, 
Mrs. Shaw, formerly Miss Rennell, of 
Covent Garden Theatre. 

Sept. 24. At Peckham, in his 76th year, 
W. Peacock, of Salisbury-square, the 
original manufacturer of those elegant 
pocket-books which bear his name. 

At Ealing, Mrs. Pitt, widow of the late 
Joseph Pitt, esq. 

At Plymouth, John Mauley, esq. vice- 
admiral of the red. 

At Longridge, at an advanced age, Mr. 
Jobn Hayhurst, late of Whittingham, near 
Prestoo. By his will he directed that a 
sermon should be preached at bis funeral 
at Longridge Chapel, and that his execa- 
tors should afterwards distribute a loaf to 
each poor person in the neighbourhood 
that applied: which was accordingly 
done, and upwards of 300 loaves delivered, 

¢. 25. Maria, wife of Thomas Lech- 
mere, esq. of Bath. 

At Leadenham, at a very advanced 
age, Thomas Fowler, esq. one of the few 
remaining officers of the Old Lincoln Mili- 
tia, and upwards of 40 years high con- 
stable of the Hundred of Loveden. 

Sepi. 26, At Nowingham, Mr. Alder- 
man Coldham. Little more than twelve 
months ago he lost his brother: his mother 
died shortly after; a few months since 
two of his daughters were committed in 
one day to the same grave; and now, by 
his own decease, he has left a family of 
female orphans awfully bereaved, within 
the short space of thirteen months, of an 
uncle, a grandmother, two sisters, and a 

father. 

In Limerick, Mrs, Preston, wife of the 
verg Rev. the Dean of Limerick, dauzh- 
ter of the Abp. of Taam, and niece of the 
late Earl of Clare. 
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Sepi. 27. At Teigamouth, owing to the 
bursting of a blood-vessel, Lieut. James 
Arscott, R. N. 

Sept. 28. Ic Southwark, aged 75, Ro- 
bert Kent, esq. 

At an advanced age, Mrs. Barnett, 
relict of the late Charles B. esq. of Strat- 
ton-park, co. Bedford. 

At Alphington Lodge, near Exeter, 
aged 33, Capt. Samuel Ashmere, kK. M. 

At Chirton, near North Shields, iu his 
100th year, Mr. William Elliott, who 
never knew a day’s illness till his death, 
and could read without spectacles to the 
last. A few years ago he lost his hear- 
ing, but recovered it again,s and enjoyed 
it during the rest of his life. 

At Shooter’s-hill, a victim to the effects 
of disease contracted in the service of 
his country in the Island of Ceylon, in 
the prime of life, Col. Paulet Welbore 
Colebrooke, R.A. He possessed a truly 
benevolent hea:t, and comprehensive 
mind, and supported a lingering, painful 
illness with the greatest firmness, never 
shrinking from his duty. [no him his 
King and Country have lost an indefati- 
gable and intelligent officer; the soldier 
a zealous friend; and to his disconsolate 
family his loss is irreparable. 

In his 59th year, Thomas Jones, esq. 
of Castellmai, near Carnarvon, coroner of 
that county, and secretary to the Carnar- 
vonshire Agiicultural Society. 

Sept. 29. At Nottwgbam, aged 62, 
Mr. Joha Severn. 

Oct. 1. In his 82d year, Mr. Ballard, 
of Presteign, co. Raduor, 

Oct. 2, At’ Worthing, the wife of Lieut.- 
col. Hankey. 

At Edinburgh, lately arrived from In- 
dia, after_an arduous service of more 
than 20 years, Major Samuel Sinclair 
Hay, Bengal artillery, second son of the 
late Dr. Thomas Hay. ‘This gallant and 
meritorious Officer had, by uncommon 
perseverance, brought that very useful 
corps Golaudanzes or Native artillery, 
to a state of perfection which has excited 
the admiration of the Bengal Army. He 
possessed a truly benevolent heart. In 
him bis country has lost-a most intelli- 
geut officer ; and his family an invaluable 
friend. 

Oct. 3. At Lockington, co. York, sad- 
denly, in his 67th year, Rev. F. Lundy, 
M. A. upwards of 40 years rector of that 
parish, vicar of Lund, and many years 
in the commission of the peace for the 
East Riding of York. 

On-board the Queen Charlotte, of 
wounds received off Algiers, aged 235, 
Lieut. J. P. Johnston, i. N. youngest son 
of the late Major Johnston, York Hussars, 
and grandson of Lady Cecilia and the 
late Gen. Jobnston, colonel of the 6th, 
or Inciskillin drageons. 


Oct. 
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Oct. 4. In Charlotte - street, Fitzroy- 
square, aged 55, Francis Boynton, esq. 
formerly of Hutton-lodge, near Malton, 
co. York. 

Oct. 5. Me. Patrick Keating, Roman 
Catholic printer, Duke-street, Grosvevor- 
square. 7 

At Margate, Frances, daughter of Jobu 
Thompson, esq. of Froguall Priory, 
Hampstead. . 

At Newport, Salop, at an advanced 
age, Joha Jones, esq of Chilton-grove. 

Oct. 6. At Newington, Surrey, aged 
64, John Allen, esq. formerly of Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. 

At his apartments near Chelsea Hospi- 
tal, Kev. T. Norris, late chaplain to the 
Forces in the Leeward Islands. 

John Goodere, esq. of South Okendon, 
Es-ex. 

At Bath, aged 82, Robert Harvey, esq. 
M. D. 

At Auteuil, near Paris, at an advanced 
ege, H. B. Sharp, esq. 

Oct. 7. In Tenterden-street, Hanover- 
sguare, John Theodore Wratislaw, esq. 

At Brighton, in her 23d year, Char- 
fotte, eldest daughter of Joseph Mar- 
ryat, esq. M. P. 

At Bath, Mrs. Ellis, relict of Thomas 
Ellis, esq. 

Oct. 8. In Grafton-street, in bis 94th 
year, Thomas Scott, esq. of Shepperton, 
Middlesex. 

In Ked Lion-square, the wife of John 
Hodgson, esq. of Lincolu’s-inn. 

At Greenwich, iv bis 78th year, James 
Hurdis, M,. D. last surviving son of the 
late Thomas Huriis, D.D. canon of Wind- 
sor, and canon residentiary of Windsor. 

At Bristol, the widow of the late worthy 
rector of St. Michael's, Rev. Geo. Wil- 
kins; having survived her husband one 
month. 

Oct. 9, At Haseley House, Oxon, in 
his 65th year, F. Wastie, esq. late one of 
the deputy lieutenants of the county, and 
lieutenant-colonel of the third division of 
the Oxfordshire loca! militia. His remains 
were interred at Church Cowley, attended 
by many neighbouring gentlemen. The 
sincere regret testitied for his loss, affords 
the strongest proof of the estimation in 
which be was held by ali classes who had 
witnessed a life dedicated not only to the 
correct discharge of ali social obligations, 
but to the most zealous aad assiduous at- 
tention to those duties which either resulted 
from his situation as an officer, or as a 
country gentleman, during the arduous 
struggle in which this country has been for 
so many years engaged. 

At Preston, in his 60th year, Henry 
Fielding, esq. deputy lieutenant of Lan- 
cashire, senior partner in the house of 
Fieldings and Co. calico printers, Catte- 
rall, Lancashire, distinguished by his en- 


gaging manners, talent, integrity, and 
Virtue, 

Oct, 10. John Hall, esq. of Halkin- 
street, Grosvenor-place, and Notting-hill, 
Kensington. 

At her brother’s, Charterhouse-square, 
in her 75th year, Mrs. Sarah- Maria 
Shackleford, sister of Rev. Dr. Shackle- 
ford, vicar of St. Sepulchre’s. 

At Bitton, Rev. John Batchellor, vicar 
of that parish, with the chapelries of 
Olands and Hanham annexed, co. Glou- 
cester; and vicar of Chitterne St; Mary, 
Wilts. He was in the commission of the 
peace for Somerset, and one of the sons of 
the laie Rev. —— Batchellor, of Fresh- 
ford, near Bath. aa 

At Matlock, in his 24th year, John, 
eldest son of John Hague, esq. of Crow- 
nest, vear Dewsbury, co. York. 

At ber son-in-law’s, Leeds, the wife of 
John Gee, esq. of Haldenby Park, York. 

Oct, 11. At Fleming Villa, Old Bromp- 
ton, Rt. Hon. Joseph-Henry Blake, Ba- 
ron Wallscouit, Baron of Ardfrey, co. 
Galway,1800, He was torn July 23,1795, 
succeeded his uncle Joseph-Henry, the 
late Lord, in 1803; and is sacceeded in his 
title and estates by his first cousin Lieut. 
Joseph Blake, 85th regt. 

"Oct. 12. Inthe Clapham-road, Cathe- 
rine, wife of J. P. Crowder, esq. She 
possessed a truly benevolent heart and 
comprehensive mind, 

Ambrose Rigg, esq. formerly of Hamp- 
shire and Sussex. 

In Dublin, aged 43, Thomas Richard 
Babington, esq. barrister-at-law, and one 
of the magistrates of the head police-of- 
fice, Dublin ; whose valuable services to 
the publick, whose piety and domestic 
qualities, whose gentleness and beneyb- 
lence, endeared him to all who knew him. 

At Paris, Mrs, Caroline Amherst, relict 
of the late Wm. Kerri! Amherst, esq. of 
the Bengal Civil Establishment. 

Oct. 13. In Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
Richard Smaler, esq. 

At Homerton, aged 67, Wm. Hood, esq. 

ln his 76th year, Rev. Samuet Strong, 
rector of Marchwiel, and a canon of the 
Cathedral Charch of St, Asaph, 

Near Mold, co. Flint, Thomas Bary, 
esq. late major of the Roya! Welsh Pazi- 
leers, and paymaster in the Royal Plint- 
shire militia (Rifle corps). 

Oct. 14. In Hanover-street, Hanover- 
square, aged 64, Dr. S, H. Jackson. 

At Isleworth, Mrs. Elizabeth Bland, 
widow of the late Lieut.-general Hom- 
phrey Bland. 

General Thomas Bland, general of His 
Majesty’s forces, and colonel of the Sth 
dragoon guards, 

At Rev. Robert Helifax’s, Standish, 
co. Gloucester, Robert Crafton, esq. of 
Dulwich Common, 

In 
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In his 70th year, Mr. Byegate, of Ox- 
ford, who was presented with the honorary 
freedom of that city for bis indefatigable 
attention as Adjutant of the Volunteer 
Corps during the war with the Republic 
of France. 

Aged 68, Rev. John Barker, 54 years 
Minister of St. Mary’s, Hull. 

At Sidmouth, in her 26th year, Mrz. 
Charles Satiesthwaite, widow of the late 
Charles S. esq. of Lancaster, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Charles Francis Sheridan, 
esq. formerly secretary of war in Ireland. 

Oct. 15. Aged $3, Rev. John Smythies, 
rector of Alresford, Essex, aud of Alphe- 
ton, Suffolk. 

At Birch-house, near Bolton, suddenly, 
aged 77, Rev. T. Taylor, upwards of 50 
years an itinerant preacher in the Wes- 
leyan Methodist connexion. 

At Appledore, near Bideford, Devon, 
aged 62; Rev. Richard Taprcil, Dissent- 
ing Minister. 

Oct. 16. At Hendon, in her 26th yez 
Hariiet Frances, only surviving daughte 
of T. Ryder, e ~~ of Lincoln’s- inn, 

At Istington, in his 75th year, James 
Bigs: r, on iste of the East India House. 

At Cheitenham, J. King, esq. taster 
of the ceremonies of that place, and’ of 
the Upper Assembly Rooms, Beth. He 
was of a highly respeciabie Ivish family, 
and had distinguished himself in the Bri- 
tish Army during the American war.—G. 
Wyke, esq. has been elected his successor 
at Bath. 

At Brighton, io her 1Sth year, Eleanor, 
eldest daughter of J. Cross Starkey, esq. 
of Wrenbury Hall, Cheshire. 

Oct. 17. In Southampton - buildings, 
Chancery-lane, in his 77th year, Mr. 
William Rhodes, upholsterer. 

At Islington, aged 74, Mr. John Patrick. 

At the Manor-house, Walworth, Roger 
Smith, esq. 

At Ashley Lodge, Surrey, aged 85, Ca- 
tharine, relict of the late Sir Henry 
Fletcher, bart. daughter and sole heiress 
of the late Henry Lintot, esq. of South- 
water, Sussex, and niece of the late Sir 
Tho. Aubrey, bart. of Llantryshid House, 
co. Glamorgan, and cf Borastall, Bucks. 

At Bath, in her S4th year, Mrs. Hon- 
gerford, relict of the late G. Hungerford, 
esg. of Studley-house, Wilis. 

At Shaerbeck, near Brussels, aged 15, 
Louisa, youngest daughter of Lord and 
Lady Robert Fitzgerald. 

Ovi, 18, At Hackney, P, James, esq. 

in bis 7 73d year, Rev. Thomas D’Oyiey, 
M., A. sevenicen years the highly respected 
vicar of Walton-upon- Thames, and up- 
wards of thirty years chaplain in ordi- 
nary to the King, formerly of St. Jobn’s 
college, Cambridge. 

At Sunning-hill, the wife of James 


ar, 





Stephen, esq. Master in Chancery, sister 
of William Wilberforce, esq. M. P. 

In bis 64th year, Sir Arthur Davies 
Owen, of Gian Severn, co. Montgomery, 
in the commission of the peace, deputy- 
lieutenant, and late high sheriff for the 
same county ; a person emivent in talents 
and knowledge, and particularly distin- 
guished for the zeal and ability with 
which he applied them to the service of his 
friends, his neighbours, and the publick. 

Oct. 19, At Turweston, Bucks, in her 
13th year, Mary, eldest daughter of Rev. 
T, Causton, prebendary of Westminster. 

Io her 2ist year, Elizabeth, wife of 
Daniel Grant, esq. of Manchester, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Worthington, esy. 
Sharson-hall, Cheshire. 

Oct.20. At Prestwould Hall, Leicester- 
shire, aged 90, Charles-James Packe, esq. 
a gentleman most deservedly and univer- 
sally esteemed. He had been for a few 
days on a visit to a neighbouring Clergy- 
man, and returned home jo pe rfect health ; 
but was soon afier attacked by a st! iroke 
ef palsy. which he survived only one 
week.— Mr. Packe was the great, great 
graodson of Sir Christopher Packe, knt. * 
Lord Mayor of London in 1655, who was a 
Commissioner of the Customs and Trea- 
surer at War, and sat ip Oliver's ** other 
House of Parliament,” for a short time, 
under the title of “Lord Packe.”—Mr. 
Packe succceded to the family estates on 
the death of his father in 1755: conse- 
auently be had inherited them more than 
80 years.—lle served the cffice of High 
Sheriff for Leicestershire in 1765. Mr. 
Packe possessed the entive lordship uf 
Prestwould, and built a handsome fa- 
mily. mansion + on the site of the old 
manor-house. “ The seat is delightfully 
shaded with wood, being ornamented 
with large plantations of forest-trees, Mr. 
Packe having, perhaps, planted and 
raised, within the last 40 years, more 
trees than any gentleman in Leicester- 
shire. The land is good; and their pro- 
gress is very great; being at present very 
beautiful, and many of them fit to cut for 
various purposes ; and to he next gene- 
ration they will be *highly productive. 
Not a hedge, nor even a gravel-pit, is 
here seen but what is planted with oak, 
ash, orelm}.” Mr. Packe is succeeded 
in his estates by his eldest son, Charles- 
James Packe, esq. of Hanthorpe House, 
Bours, Lincolnshire, some time Lieute- 
nant-colonel of the Leicestershire Militia. 





* A good portrait of Sir C. Packe may 
be seen in Nichols’s “ History of Leices- 
tershire.” 

7 Of which an excellent View is given 
in the same work. 


t Ibid. vol, 11], p, 553. 
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Oct. 20. In Bewell-street, Hereford, 
Mr. William Clarke, who for many years 
bad exhibited philosophical ftre-works in 
various parts of the kingdom, He had re- 
tired to bed in good health, requesting to 
be called in time for church on Sunday 
morning; but, not answering the summons, 
his chamber-door was burst open, and it 
was discovered that he had expired from 
an apoplectic seizure in the course of the 
night. He intended to have sent off a 
balloon on the 22d, to which he had pro- 
cured a number of subscribers; and as 
he was found destitate of moncy, nearly 
the whole generously gave their sub- 
scriptions to defray the expences of his 
funeral. His remains were interred in 
All Saints burying-ground, on Tuesday, 
Oct. 22, attended by Mr. J. Allen, junr. 
and Mr. T. Howldy; the former of whom 
kindly undertook the arrangement of the 
affairs of the deceased. Among his pa- 
pers some notices of his fam:ly were found, 
from which Mr. Allen communicated the 
fpliowing interesting particulars to the 
“ Hereford Journal:” —** Mr. William 
Clarke was a native of Ireland, and was 
born at Annasmvery, or Suinmer I-land, 
near Castledilion, in the county of Ar- 
magh. His father, Dowubam Clarke, was 
a Magistrate, and a gentleman of con- 
siderable landed property. who had served 
the office of High Sheriff of tue county, 
but whose imprudence had so compleely 
embarrassed his affairs, that, at his death, 
the family estate, amounting to near 
1500/. per annum, was taken possession 
of by his creditors, and bis children (the 
eldest of whom was the late deceased) 
* turned out of doors, with no means of 
support but from the residue of their fa- 
ther’s personal effects, which did not ex- 
ceed the sum of 500/” At this period Mr, 
W. Clarke was about fourteen years of 
age, and found (to use his own words) 
‘ that he must depend for a future sub- 
sistence, not on a patrimonial estate, 
which for more than a century had been 
in the family, but on the precarious and 
hard-got earnings of his own industry.’ 
And hard, in truth, has been his lot, in 
his journey through life, the Jatter years 
of which appear to have been clouded by 
disappointment, and embittered by adver- 
sity.—His letters and remarks, written at 
different times, and on the impulse of the 
moment, feelingly evince, how severe the 
struggles must bave been, between his 
pride and his poverty. Uuvwilling that 
those who had known him in his better days 
should be made acquaiuted with his diffi- 
culties, he seems to have preferred dis- 
tress to the probabilities of coolness, neg- 
lect, or indifference.—He was a widower, 
and without children, and, at the time of 
his sudden death, upwards of 75 years of 
age, forty-four of which had been spent 


in England.—The following melancholy 
extract will too strongly prove how deep 
the canker of affliction had eaten into his 
very heart; and shew, that he had no 
friend, no relative, who might mourn bis 
loss. ‘My family, I may say, are extinct, 
and gloomy in the extreme are my pro- 
specis ; doomed at an advanced age to be 
a wandering outcast, secking a precarious 
existence amongst strangers to my per- 
son and hard fortune.’—Mr. Clarke bad 
resided in Hereford for some weeks pre- 
vious to his dissolution, and from his de- 
jected appearance and meekness of man- 
ners, had excited much interest in his be- 
half. Unfortunately, his exhibitions of 
philosophical fire-works (probably from 
the pressure of the times) did not meet 
withthe encouragement they deserved, and 
his sole hope of extricating himself from 
his little debts rested on the subscription 
to his Balloon. Death, however, bis best 
and kindest friend, has closed alike his 
accounts and his troubles.—Gratifying, 
indeed, is the reflection, that a protracted 
tilaess was wot added to his many bur- 
thens, but that it pleased his Maker, w 
his infinite mercy, to recall him -before 
disease had joined with accumulated years 
and poveriy, im bowing dowa his grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave.—lI trast 
it will be no unpleasing remembrance to 
the minds of the subscribers, that by their 
charitable contributions, a man of science 
and a gentleman (thoogh, depressed by 
misfortune) bas been deposited in his 
grave, if not withthe pomp of his ances- 
tors, at least with decency, feeling, and 
respect,”’ 

To mark the place of his interment, a 
head-stone with the following inscription 
has been erected by the members of the 
Hereford Chess Club: 

** Here rest in peace 
the mortal remains of 
Witrriam Crarke, 
a Gentleman 
who gained a precarious livelihood 
by exhibiting for public amusement 
Philosophical Fire-Works, 
He closed a life of care 
by a tranquil! death, 
in the midst of sirangers, 
unknown, but not unpitied. 
Whilst calmly sleeping, 
he was suddenly summoned to the bosom 
of eternity, 
on Sanday, October 20, 1816; 
an awful instance of the uncertainty of life, 
and the vanity of human expectations. 
Mr. Crarne was bornat Annasmvery, inthe 

County of Armagh, Ireland; and died 

in the 74th year of his age.” 

Oct. 24. Rev. Jacob Samuel, Chief Rabbi 
of the Hebrew congregation, Liverpool. 

Oct, 22. At Mitcham, Lieut.-general 
Forbes Champagne, col. of the 70th foot. 
Oct. 
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Oct. 22. At Grange, Lancashire, Mrs. 
Postlethwaite, relict of R. Postlethwaiie, 
esq. of Lancaster. 

At Much Wealock, Salop, in her 94th 
year, Mis. Prytherch, relictof Rev. Ste- 
phen Prytherch, M. A. vicar of Leighton 
and Much Wenlock, 

At Carlisle, aged 94, Rev. Richard 
Dickinson, M. A. rector of Lamplugh and 
Castle Carrock, Cumberland, and a mi- 
por canon of Carlisle Cathedral. 

Oct. 23. In Orchard-street, Portman- 
square, the wife of Rev. C. Mordaunt, 
daughter of the late Sir Philip Musgrave, 
bart. of Eden Hall, Cumberland. 

Aged 79, much respected, Abraham 
Rhodes, esq. FP. 5. A. of St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell, solicit'r. He had been ves- 
try-clerk of that parish forty-one years, 

At Brompton, Mis. Bruce, widow of 
the late Dr. Bruce, of Bruce Vaile, Bar- 
bados. 

J. A. Reed, musician; a man who pos- 
sessed great musica! talents. He was 
born in America, and came to this coun- 
try in 1753 as steward te the late Captain 
(since Admiral) Russell, on board the 
Hassar frigate. 

At Cheltenham, Rev. Ben}.Capel Heming, 
D. D. rector of Rotherfield Grays, Oxon, 
late fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
M. A. 1792; B. D. 1802; D. D. 1807. 

At West Retford, Notts, Thomas Lacy 
Dickenson, esq. twenty years a magistrate 
of that county. 

James Joliffe, esq. of Padmore, Isle of 
Wight. 

Oct. 24. In Wigmore-stieet, Caven - 
disb-square, Mrs. Mulso, of Bath, relict 
of the late Rev. John Mulso, of Twywell, 
co. Northampton, vicar of South Stone- 
house, Hants, and sister of Wm. Hallett, 
esq. of Denford, Berks. 

In York.street, Por'man-square, aged 
56, Geo. Wroughton, esq. of Newington- 
house, Oxon, late of Aldwick Hall, near 
Doncaster. 

At Walibamstow, in his 65th year, 
Joba Locke, esq. 

At Greenwich, Mrs. Grove, relict of 
Major Grove, R.A. 

Kev. T. F. Chevallier, M. A. rector of 
Badingham, Suffolk. 

At Newton-St. Loc, Somerset, in his 
84th year, William Anderdon, esq. eldest 
surviving brother of the present chief ma- 
* gistrate of Bath, 

Oct. 25. _ At Tottenham, aged 74, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Robert Howard, esq. late 
of Stamford-bill, Middlesex. 

At Sir Geo. Thomas’s, bart. East Cowes, 
Miss Welsh, sister of Lady Thomas. 

At Lesbury, Northumberland, after a 
long life, distinguished by the vniform 
practice of virtue, and by the affection, 
respect, and esteem of all who knew him, 
William Hay, esq. 








[Nov. 


At Mendiesbam Vicarage, Suffolk, in 
his 53d year, Rev. R. Corboald Chikoo, 
vicar of that parish, formerly of Sidney 
College. "While an under-graduate, he 
was the author of a little tract, weil known 
in its day, called ‘* Ten Minutes’ Advice 
to Freshmen ;” and of the Prints, “ Col- 
lege Fagging,” ‘* Lecture-room Atten- 
tion,” aud ** The Master of Arts.” His 
pedestrian powers were very extraordinary. 
He was a man of very con-iderable abili- 
ties, bighly-cuhtivated taste, and of great 
iunforniation. Though ardent in bis pur- 
suits, he was of a mild, charitable, and 
benignant disposition, and strict in his 
moral and religious principles. He de- 
voted himself tv his professional duties ; 
and the poor of bis parish will sustain a 
heavy loss. He was greatly beloved and 
esteemed, and his memory will long be 
cherished by those capable of appreciating 
his talents. His parishioners testified their 
respect by attending his funeral with every 
mark of affection and sorrow. 

In his 60th year, Rev. Stephen Ste- 
phens, B. A. minor canon of Ely, and 
perpetual curate of Trinity parish, Ely. 

At East Looe, Cornwall, aged 96, Mrs, 
Anne Campbell, mother of Capt. Camp- 
bell, R. N. 

Oct. 26. At Turnham-green, aged 73, 
Mr. Wm. Leach, late of H. M. Board of 
Works. 

Aged 76, Rich. Day, esq. of Brighton. 

Oct. 27. At Batham-hill, in his 53ta 
year, William Cotton, esq. F. A. S. 

At Westow Lodge, co. Cambridge, in his 
12th year, Sic Wiliam Blackett, bart, of 
Matson Hall, Northumberland, and Thorpe 
Lee, Surrey. He was born in Feb, 1805. 

Oct. 28. At Brentford Butts, in his 
7th year, John Rowe, esq. formerly 
secretary of the New River Company. 

In his 59th year, John Hill, esq. of 
Woodford, Essex. 

In his 78ib year, John Barchard, esq. 
of East Hill, Wandsworth. 

Oct, 29. At Waresley Park, co. Cam- 
bridge, the wife of Hon. Geu. Needham. 

At Cheltenham, Major-gen. Sir George 
Holmes, K. C. B. of the Bombay Esta- 
blishment; after _a lingering iliness, 
brought on by the most zealous, active, 
and unremittiug exertions iv the service of 
the East. India Company during thirty-six 
years io India, ; 

Io her 63d year, the wife of Robest Rus- 
sell, esq. of Exeter, 

Aged 65, the wife of Bertie Markland, 
esq. of the rectory-house, Cheadle, 
Cheshire, Pious towards God, benevolent 
to her fellow creatures,—in ber last houss, 
amid the anguish of protracted suffering, 
she was sustained by the hopes and conso- 
lations of Christianity. 

Ip Dublin, after going to bed jn perfect 
health, William Turner, esq. barrister- 
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at-law, and one.of the commissioners of 


* police. 


Oct. 30. At Stattgard, Frederic William 
I. King of Wurtemberg. His Majesty 
had been long troubled with a liver com- 
plaint, attended, as the disorder increased, 
and particularly just before death, by 
fever and shiverings, resembling ague. 
He was born on Nov, 6, 1754. He mar- 
ried, first, a Princess of Wolfenbuitle, by 
whom he had the Prince Royal, aged 35, 
now King; and, secondly, the Princess 
Royal of England. He succeeded his 
brother as Duke of Wurtemberg, Dec. 
25, 1797; and soonfafter made his peace 
with the French Kepublick. It is re- 
markable that both the commencement 
aud the close of his reign were distiu- 
uished Uy differences between him and 
fis States, who complain of the infringe- 
meut of their privileges. In consequence 
of the Peace of Luneville, he was, in 1803, 
raised to the dignity of Elector; and, on 
the Peace of Presburgh, his States, which 
were then agegrandised, were converted 
into a Monarchy. He was proclaimed 
King Jan. 1, 1806, and since that period 
a colossal crown has been placed on the 
top of his palace at Stuttgard. This new 
dignity was, however, dea:ly purchased, 
by the enormous Contingents of men he 
was compelled to furuish for the rainous 
expeditions of Buonaparte. He was also 
obliged vo give his daughter Catherine ia 
marriage to Jerome Buonaparte, and to 
marry his eldest son to the Princess Char- 
lotte of Bavaria; bat they never co- 
hahited together, and the marriage was 
dissolved as soon as the author of that 
forced union was precipitated from his 
throne. The sister of the King of Wur- 
temberg was nyarried to Paul |. and is 
now Empress Dowager of Russia, still 
enjoying all the consideration which ber 
virtues merit. On the 26th of October, 
three days before his death, ber brother 
celebrated the birth-day of this Princess 
at Stuttgard. Frederick William bad ex- 
perienced many reverses of fortune. 
During the French Revolution, when the 
Republican Army advanced on the Da- 
nube, he was obliged to fly, and abandon 
his capital to foreign troops. It wes per- 
haps fram a wish to avoid such occur- 
rences agai, that he afterwards shewed 
himself one of the most zealous of the 
Sovereigns of the Rhenish Confederacy ; 
and that he rigorously executed Buona- 
parte’s Conscription-laws in his States. 
This was one of the principal grievances 
of. which the country bad to complain. 
It must be added, however, that be did 
ost appear insensible to the loss of so 
many subjects, immolated to gratify the 
ambition of a foreign despot. After the 
retccat from Mescow, while Buonaparte 
was passing the winter gaily at the Thuil- 


leries, the King of Wartemberg prohibited 
all public amusements. Frederick Wil- 
liam was of an impetuous and violent’ 
character. He loved justice, and main- 
tained it rigorously in his States. Only in 
some particularcases his own will was sub- 
stituted for the Jaw. He was welt informed 
in geography and natural history, and 
conversed well ou the sciences. His pa- 
lace was decorated with indigenous pro- 
ductions. He was pleased to see fureign- 
ers visit the royal edifices, and the ser- 
vants were particularly instructed to shew 
them all the works of art which had been 
executed in Wartemberg. There is one 
monument which will perpetuate the me- 
mory of this Sovereign; namely, Frede- 
rick’s Haven, a little port which he con- 
stracted on the Lake of Constance, and 
which greatly facilitates the commerce of 
the Wurtemberghers with the other coun- 
tries situated on the Lake.—The stx bro- 
thers of Frederick William entered for the 
most part into foreign service: one of 
them had a chief command io the Austriaa 
army ; another a Prussian corps at the 
battle of Jena.—His son, who succéeds 
him, in addition to the reputation of a 
gallant soldier, acquixed by his distin- 
guished services in the ‘wo last campaigns 
agaiust France, is considered also as a 
liberal statesman, and one likely to con. 
ciliate the differences now existing be- 
tween the people and the throne. He is 
married to the Duchess of Oideaburgh, 
whose enlightened curiosity excited se 
much respect foc her while she was iately 
in England. 

Oct. 30. In the New road, Tavistoqk- 
square, aged 67, Geo. Bell, av old aud 
most respectable inhabitaut of the parist 
of Trelawny, Jamaica. J 

In London, Rev. Alexander Macken- 
zie, of Guruegaud, co. Perth, and Spar- 
rowhead, co. York, minister of St. Paal’s, 
Sheffield. 

At Finchley, in his 86th year, Thomes 
Gildart, esq. 

Aged 71, Mrs Eliz. Smiythies, relict of 
Rev. John Smythies, of Colchester. 

At Liverpool, in his 64th year, Edward 
Buckley, esq. of Beaumond Heil, near 
Lancaster, one of the deputy licutesants 
for that county. 

At Falsgiave, near Scarborough, Joha 
Beilby, esq. of Troutsdale. 

Oct, Si. Rev. James Penuy, M. A. tie 
car of Preston, Lancashire. 

In his 79th year, highly respected, Mr. 
Thomas White, of Leighton Buzzard, ¢o. 
Bediord. 

Lately. Yu London, aged 65, Rev. S. 
Bradbarn, fate of Chester, 42 years a 
faithful- and zealows ministerin the hate 
Rev. John Wesiey’s cownexion, 

In his Tlst year, N.-Sterry, ésq. “of 
Southamptob-row, 

Daniel 
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Daniel Gosset, esq. of Edmonton. 

In his 45d year, Mr. Wm. James, sur- 
geon, Gerard-street, Soho. ’ 

H.Maunde, esq. iateot Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, banker. 

Aged 60, Mr. John Oxley, vinegar mer- 
chant of London, formerly of Norwich, one 
of the Society of Friends. 

At Hammersmith, Mrs. Davies, relict 
ef Arthur Davies, esq. of Forest-hall, co. 
Carmarthen. 

In Greenwich bospita!, Capt. Ellison, 
R.N. 

At Fulbam, Capt. J. Turner, R. N, 

At Twickenham, Mrs. Murihwaite, re- 
lict of the late Rev. Peter Murthwaite, 
B. D. of Ipsdea, Oxon. 

At Uxbridge, aged 63, John Hull, a na- 
tive of that place, aad one of the Society 
of Friends. He was truly a friend to the 
whole of bis species. Having many years 
since retived from his trade of a mealman, 
he devoted himself to works of charity and 
benevolence. Besides contributing largely 
to the wauts of the poor that came to his 
immediate kuowledge, he subscribed libe- 
rally to most of the institutions whose ob- 
jects are to administer to the temporal 
ants or to the eternal interests of our fel- 
low-creatures, appropriating a large por- 
tion of bis income (which was considerable) 
to these purposes. He was particularly 
active in procuring petitions from the 
town and its vicinity, for the abolition of 
the Slave-trade; and again, lately, to pre- 
vent its renewal by the presentGovernment 
of France. lt was principally to his exer- 
tions that Uxbridge is indebed for a free- 
schoo! for boys, on the Lancasterian plan, 
which was established in 1509, and an 
Auxiliary Bible Society in 1810. Many 
have tasted of his bounty in various ways, 
though his constant effurts to cenceal his 
benevolent acts have, in numerous in- 
stances, prevented their coming to the 
knowledge even of his most intimate 
friends. The writer of this was privy to 
many of his anonymous gifts. 

Bedfordshire—At Woburn, G. O. Os- 
born, esq. 

Berks—At Reading, James Brown, esq. 
of Liwynger, South Wales. 

Dr. Tolledon, of Hampstead- Norris, 

Aone, wife of J. Roberts, D. D. vicar 
of Souning. 

At Whitley-park, near Reading, Tho- 
mas Newe!l, esq. 

Rev. James John Hume, M. A, rector 
of West Kington, and vicar of Hauney. 

Cambridzeshive—At Cambridge, on his 
return home, Richard Pawson, esq. alder- 
man of Thetford. 

Aged 61, Rev. J. Ford, of Fordham, 
near Newmarket. 

Cheshire—At Chester, Edw. Holt, esq. 

€ornwall—Rev, Thomas Trevenen, vi- 
car of Mawgar. 
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At Efford, aged 74, Wrey L’Ans, esq. 
of Whitestone-house. He had been one 
of his Majesty’s justices of the peace for 
the counties of Cornwall and Dewono, for 
upwards of half a century, a deputy- 
liewtenaut, commissioner of taxes, &c. Ia 
the early part of his life he was in the 
army, and served as an officer.in Ger- 
maoy. Afterwards he was in the North 
Devon mil.tia, He was appointed colonei 
of the Provisional Cavalry of Corngrali. 
In 1805, he raised a volunteer regiment 
of infautry, of which he had the command 
for many years, and which regiment be- 
came in Sept, 1508, the “3d or North 
Corawall Regiment of Local Militia,” of 
which he was lieutenaut-colonel com- 
mandant, until it was disembodied. His 
conduct as a magistrate and an officer ; 
his integrity, firmness, decision of charac- 
ter, and loyaliy; his active benevolence ; 
his sincerity of frieadship ; his cheerful- 
ness and vivacity, gained Lim the venera- 
tion of the publick, and endeared him to 
a numerous and respectable circle of 
friends. 

At Morwinsiow, aged 76, the wife of 
Fry, esq. aunt of Sir Arthur Chi- 
chester, bart. 

Cumberland.—At Douglas, Isle of Man, 
Mrs. Rebecca Duquery, sister of the late 
Counsellor Duquery, many years a mem- 
ber of the Irish Parliament, and first 
cousin to Lords Dowoughmore and Hut- 
chinson, 

The wife of J. O. Yates, esq. of Skir- 
with Abbey, youngest daughter of Heary 
Angliouby, esq. of Nunnery. 

Devon.— At Exeter, aged 84, Thomas 
Le Marchant, esq. of Guernsey. 

At Plymouth, J. M. G. Grenfell, esq. 
brother of Pascoe Grenfell, esq. M, P. 

At Piymouth, aged 23, Lieut. George 
Pearson, R. N. youngest sou of Rev. T.H, 
Pearson, of Queen Camel, Somerset. 

At Dawlish, Mrs. Fortescue, relict of 
R. J. Fortescue, esq. 

Aged 74, the wife of Rev. Wm, Davey, 
of Lustleigh. 7 

At Gilt’s End, near Exmouth, aged 96; 
Joba Warren, esq- 

Dorset. —At his father’s, Dorchester, 
Capt. John Garland, 73d foot. This gal- 
lant young officer served the greatest 
part of the campaigns in Spain and Por- 
tugal under Lord Wellington, and was 
in most of the great battles in the Penin- 
sula. He was desperately wounded at 
the battle of Waterloo, at the close of the 
action (only two men of his company 
being then left); and was confined at 
Brussels till his recent return to England. 

At Poole, Thomas Slade, esq. mer- 
chant. 

At Weymouth, Benjamin, cldest son 
of Rev. Dr, Ceacknell, minister of the In- 
dependent Chapel there. 
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At Weymouth, aged 74, Thos. Speed, 

esq. late of Cannon street, London. 
rham—Rev, John Cranke, vicar of 

Gainsford, formerly of Trinity college, 

Cambridge, B. A. 1771; M.A. 1774. 

At Cocker-hall, near Durham, Mrs. 
Nayler, relict of Capt. T. N. of Ennom 
Bank, Cumberlaad, sister of John Dal- 
ton, esq. of Turnham-hall, near Lancaster. 

Essex—At Colchester, J. Sack, esq. 
captain and adjutant in the East Middle- 
sex militia, 

At Mistley, in his 62d year, J. Phille- 
brown, esq. 

Gloucesieishire — At Gloucester, John 
Le Motteux, esq. an attorney of the Royal 
Court, Jersey. 

At Gloucester, ia his 91st year, D. 
Brehm, esq. 

Aged 52, Thomas Jones, exq. attorney- 
at-law, of Cirencester. 

At Cheltenham, Mrs. Thomas, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. G, Bagnal, canon 
resideatiary of Hereford Cathedral. 

At Cheltenham. Rev. G. Evans, of 
Buckland, co Hereford 

After a momentary iliness. William 
Lovesay, esq. of Chariton King’s, near 
Cheltenham. 

Mary Aune, relict of T, B. Green, esq. 
late of Cuipping-Camden. 

At Fairford, Mrs. Bishop, last surviv- 
ing daughter of Charles Craven, esq. zo- 
vernor of South Carolina in the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

In his 70ih vear, Rev. John Thomas, 
40 years dissenting minister at Cam, 

W. Coke Preston, e-q. eldest son of 
Rev. A. Freston, rector of Edgworth. 

At Huntley, W. Harvev, esq. 

At Forest Green, aged 47, Rev, Chris- 
topher Pain, pastor of the Independent 
Church. 

Hants— At Winchester, aged 77, Mrs. 
Roberison, widow of the late Rev. B. 
Robertson, of Holybourn, Mants. 

Wiiliam Cave, esq. an alderman of 
Winchester. 

At Pareham, Mrs, Ridge, relict of T. 
Ridge, esq. many years distributor of 
stainps for the Rasiern division of Hants, 

At his father’s rectory of Bramdean, 
aged 32, Cap. James Alexander Gomm. 

Suddenly, Jobu Atkins, esq. of Romsey. 

At Spring-hill, aged 30, May, eldest 
daughter of the late Admiral Scott. 

At Carisbrook, Isle of Wight, Mrs, 
Golding. sister of Sir J. Pinhorn. 

At Newport, Isie of Wight, aged 71, 
E. Brasset, esq. many years an alderman 
of that borough. Her po-sessed immense 
property ; the privcipal part of which he 
amassed by a careful attention to busi- 
ness, and rigid economy, which, it is 
said, equalled, if not surpassed, that of 
the eceentric John Elwes. 

Gent. Mac. Nuwomber, 1816. 
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At Guernsey, in his 39h year, Capt. 
R. Balfour, R. N. son of the late Admiral 

Balfour, This gallaut officer was attended 
to the grave by Admiral Sir James Sau- 
marez, bart. and ail the Naval officers in 
the Island, as a tribute of respect to a 
departed and much-esteemed brother- 
officer. 

At St. Helier’s parsonage, Jersey, Elea- 
nor, youngest daughter of the very Rev, 
Dr Dupré, dean of Jersey. 

Herefordshire — At Hereford, Miles 
Coyle, esq. a gentleman well known and 
highly respected: his professional emi- 
nence in conducting the triennial music- 
meetings at that place, during a long se- 
ries of years, and his ability in forming 
in his numerous pupils a chaste and cor- 
rect execution, will render bis memory 
an «bjeet of public regard. 

At Hereford, Henrietta, wife of Thomas 
Wollaston, esq. late of Moor-court. 

Mrs_ Terry, relict of G. Terry, esq. 
formerly receiver-general for the county 
of Hereford, 

Aged 73, Mr. Dew, late of Gatsford- 
farm, wear Ross; justly eminent for his 
benevolence to the poor, having, at a 
period when wheat was at 25s, supplied 
the necessitous with that useful arti¢le at 
10s. the bashel. 

Mrs. Cheese, relict of Edm. Cheese, 
esq. of Ridgebourne. 

At Burghill-lodge, near Hereford, Wil- 
liam Lingen, esq. 

Rev, Joho Powell, late of Eye, many 
years curate of Much Cowarne, and pere 
petual curate of Morton Jefferies, 

Heris—At Cheshunt, in consequence of 
a fall from his horse, in bis 70th year, 
Thomas Sanders, M. D. 

Hunis—At his father’s, Diddington, of 
a consumption, in his 24th year, Alfred 
S. Williams, esq. B. A. fellow of St. 
Jvuhu’s college, Cambridge. 

Kent—At Chislehurst, in his 81st year, 
Joho Davidson, esq. 

At Broadstairs, James Erskine, esq. 

R. H. Solly, esq. of St. Margaret's at 
Cliffe. 

Lancashire—Elizabeth, wife of Rev. R. 
H. Roughsedge. rector of Liverpool; a 
consp:cuous example of religious and mo- 
ral virtue, 

At Manchester, aged 75, Mr, Isaac 
Clark, an eminent bookseller, whose ge- 
neral integrity of character, and accuracy 
and punctuality in busivess, gained him 
high respect. 

la Lancashire, Mr. Walmsley, leaving, 
among other prope:ty of immense value, 
50,000 guineas iu gold.—Mr, Walmsley, 
late assistant surgeon to Mr. Hughes, of 
Stafford, succeeds to his property. 

R. Banks, esq. of Holme-house, near 


Wigan. 
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Aged 77, Thomas Ridgway, esq. of 
Wallsuches, near Buhon. 

At Litileborough, Rev. John Rutter. 

Leicestershire — At Leicester, aged 81, 
Mrs. Gresiey, relict of Rev. Thomas Gres- 
ley, M.A. 

At the Pasture Farm, Nether Seile, Tho- 
mas Barber, esq. 

Lincolnshire — At West. Barkwith, near 
Wragley, in his 83d year, Rev. Johnson 
Keyworth Holland, rector of that parish. 

Monmouthshire—\o her 80th year, the 
wife of Rev, Henry Williams, vicar of 
Undy, and mother of Sir Edm. Keynton 
Williams, K.C.B. &c, 

Norfolk—Aged 92, Kev. Jdhn Fayer- 
man, late of Loddon, Norfolk. He was 
imstituted to the rectory of Chedgrave in 
1749; and to that of Geldeston in 1754. 

At Norwich, aged 85, Richard Moss, 
esq nearly 40 years deputy register of 
that diocese. 

Azed 62, J. South Morse, esq. of Bra- 
condale, near Norwich. 

At Browston-hall, near Yarmouth, aged 
47, M. Chitty, esq. of Ipswich, late cap- 
tain ig the East Kent miiitia. 

In her 74th year, Jane, wife of Rev. 
Charles Browne, rector of Blownorton. 

Northamptonshire—At Brackley, in her 
91st year, Mrs. Derbishire, relict of the 
late Wm. Derbishire, esq. and daughter 
of Dr. Richard Grey, author of ‘* Memo- 
via Technica,” &c. 

Anoe, second daughter of Rev. William 
Master, rector of Paulerspury. 

At Paulerspury, in his 8ist year, Mr. 
Edm. Carey, surviving his second wife 
only fifteen days. He regularly and 
faithfully discharged the duties of a 
schoolmaster and clerk in the above pa- 
rish 48 years. His memory will long be 
cherished in the hearts of those who knew 
him, as one of those unassuming Chris- 
tians whose only ambition is to pass 
through life unvoticed in some humble 

re. He was father of Dr. W. Carey, 
professor of the Oriental languages, and 
resident at Serampore. 

Northumberland—At ber father’s, Chip- 
chase Castle, Mary Neville, wife of Ro- 
Bert Allgood, esq. of Nunwick-house, in 
the same county. 

At Hartley-lodge, aged 74, Samuel 
Huthwaite, esq. 

NotisRev. Pendock Neale, rector of 
Tollerton, formerly of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge. 

Oxron—At Oxford, aged 68, Mr. John 
Baker, who lias bequeathed the greatest 
part of his property for the erection and 
endowment of almshouses at Aynbo, co 
Worthampion. 

‘de his 77th year, Rev. Arthur Saunder, 
M. A. rector of Sarsden. 
At his seat, Wilcott, James Cary, esq 
Salop—Nath. Cooper, esq. of Dinthill, 
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In his 80th year, at Ludlow, Thomas 
Matthews, esq. 

John, eldest son of Rev. John Churton, 
rector of Wheathill, near Ludlow. 

At Boraston, aged 63, John Dallaway, 
esq. 

At Chetwynd Park, aged 62, Mrs. 
Aone Rayner, youngest daughter of the 
jJate Joshua Rayner, esq. of Leeds. 

Somerset—Mrs. Allio, of Bath, who has 
bequeathed 10001. 3 per cent, Reduced 
Annuities for the benefit of the Bath 
Hospital. 

Julia, daughter of W. Dickinson, eaq. 
of Bath: this-young lady, with a younger 
sister, whose recovery is doubtful, went 
a short time since on a visit to their bro- 
ther, who resides on the coast. By way 
of preparation for sea-bathing, they took 
what was supposed to be a dose of salts 
each, from a medicine-chest in the family. 
In less than half an bour, however, the 
violence of the “effects discovered that 
some deleterious drug had been adminis- 
tered by onistake; the consequences of 
which have baffled the skill of the faculty 
and the aid of antidotes. 

At Bath, aged 72, Jas. Margerum, esq. 

Charlotte Lucy, daughter of Lieut.-col. 
Grey, of Bath. 

At Bath, Lucy Anne, wife of Major J. 
H. Poole, of the Scots Greys. 

At Clifton, John Fydell, esq. of Bath 
and of Buston, co. Lincoln. 

At Charterhouse Hinton, Sam. Skurray 
Day, esq. ia the commission of the peace 
for Somerset. 

At Tremlett-house, near Wellington, 
Rachael, wife of J. T. B. Notley, esq. 

At Chard vicarage, Hester, wife of 
Rev. W. S. Bradley, prebendary of Wells 
Cathedral, and daughter of the late Rev. 
Aaron Foster, of that city. 

In his 82d year, Thomas Lax, esq. of 
Horrington, near Wells, 

Mrs. Tyndale. relict of the late G, B. 
Tyndale, esq, of Bathford, 

At Pitmiuster, near Taunton, Simon 
Billet, esq. 

At Barleywood, aged 77, Mrs. Eliz. 
More, sister.of the celebrated Mrs. Han- 
nah More. 

Staffordshire—Daniel Jobnson, esq. of 
Portway-hall. 

At Johnson-hall, Mary, relict of Rev. 
Francis Mecke. 

Aged 79, Rev, L. Perry, 35 years vicar 
of Clent and Rowley Regis. 

S. Eborail, sen. esq: a member of the 
corporation of Lichfield. 

Warwickshire—At Warwick, in her 76th 
year, Mrs. Mary Shuckburgh, eldest and 
only surviving sister of Kev. J. Shuck- 
burgh, rector of Bourton-upon-Dunmore, 
avd vicar of Wolston, 

At Gorst-hall, aged 93, John Steward, 
esq. late of Stone. 
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Suffolk—At Southwold, L. Davie, esq. 
late surgeon of Bungay. 

Surrey—At Hardwick Farm, Chertsey, 
R. Hardham, esq. 

At Cobham, Mr. Henry Beckford, many 
years a respectable farmer there, highly 
respected by rich and poor, to the latter 
of whom he was a great friend and bene- 
factor. He is succeeded in his estates by 
his only surviving son Henry Beckford, 
of Church Cobham. 

Sussez—At Brighton, Lieut. Ross, R.N. 
brother of Col. Ross, 74th foot, and son 
of the Jate Gen. P. Ross, chief engineer 
at Madras. 

Warwickshire — At Leamington, in her 
80th year, Mrs. Elizabeth Thackeray, 
mother of the Provost of King’s college, 
Cambridge. 

At Sutton Coldfield, in her 97th year, 
Mrs. Duncomb, widow of J. Duncomb, esq. 

Aged 75, Rev. H. Matthews, rector of 
Wishaw, and vicar of Curdworih. 

At Lapworth Rectory, Rev. James 
Way, M.A. rector of Adwell. 

Wilts — At Cricklade Vicarage, in his 
32d year, Rev. Thomas Thompson. 

At Chippenham, in her 82d year, Han- 
nah, relict of A. Guy, esq. 

At Trowbridge, the wife of Charles 
Bythesea, esq. 

Rev. Gilbert Jackson, D. D. rector of 
Donhead St. Mary, formerly of Magdalen 
college, Oxford; M. A. 1784; B. and 
D. D. 1796. 

At Groundwell-house, near Swindon, 
in her 87th year, Mrs. C. Wayte, relict 
of Simon Wayte, esq. She has left an 
estate worth from 60 to 70,000/. to the 
Rev. A. Evans, of Overton, and other 
members of his family. 

At Westbury, in his 55d year, T. W. 
Lowe, esq. an eminent medical practitioner. 

Worcestershire — At Worcester, Charles 
Tisdall, esq. formerly captain in the 6th 
dragoon guards. 

At Worcester, aged 70, Mrs. Glover, 
late of Pool-house, Astley. 

Aged 60, Rev. David Davies, of the 
Rocke. 

At Stourton Castle, near Stourbridge, 
aged 60, T. W. Grazebrook, esq. 

Yorkshire—At Doncaster, Rich. Tyas, 
esq. of the Stock Exchange, London. 

At Acomb, rear York, aged 83, Francés 
Mary, relict of Jocelyn Price, esq. of 
Camblesforth. 

At Acomb, near York, io his 63d year, 
J. Barstow, esq. 

William Richardson, esq. of Fulford. 

’ At Tickhill, near Doncaster, aged 82, 
William Toone, esq. father of Mrs. 
Green, of Sheffield, upwards of 30 years 
steward to the late Earl of Scarborough. 

" Aged 60, Rev. James Baily, vicar of 
Otley, formerly of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, 


At Wood Laith, Barnsley, William 
Foster, esq. 

At Farnley, Rev. R. Hawksworth. He 
was shooting with his brother, when the 
gun accidentally going off, shot him in 
the head, which he survived but a few 
hours. 

At Reos, aged 40, Rev. Thomas Low- 
thion, who performed bis duty with scru- 
pulous punctuality for seventeen years. 

Wares—Rev. Benjamin Howell, vicar 
of Bochrwd, co. Brecon, and rural dean 
for that district. 

Rev. David Griffith, 40 years the re- 
spected and venerated master of the Col- 
lege Grammar-school, Brecon. 

Rev. Jobn Williams, many years pastor 
of the Catholic congregation at Brecon. 

At Glanbrydan, co. Carmarthen, David 
Jones, esq. barrister-at-law, of Liucoln’s 
Ino, who for many years attended the 
Weish circuit. 

At the Bear-inn, Liandilo, co. Carmar- 
then, on his return from Tenby to Bath, 
Joseph Shaw, esq. 

H. S. Pocklington, esq. of Swansea. 

Rev. William Gwynne Davies, M. A. 
vicar of Llangathen and St. Isbmael’s, 
and perpetual curate of Liaugaili, co. 
Carmarthen. 

Rev. Mr. Morgan, ef Pembrey, co. 
Carmarthen. 

At Presteign, Juhn Fencot, esq. 

Rev. Thomas Price, master of the Free 
Grammar - school, Carmarthen, vicar of 
Liangeunor, co. Carmarthen, and of Lian- 
dewy-aberarth, and rector of Liaafair- 
Orllwyn, co. Cardigan. 

At Castle Hall, near Milford, co. Pem- 
broke, aged 61, Charles Levett, esq. 

At Liangowen, near Bala, aged 76, 
Rev. Evau Jones, 34 years rector of that 
piace. 

At Rose Vale, near Lostwithiel, aged 
75, Capt. William Samuell, R.N. 

At Thornton, near Haverfordwest, Capt. 
Jobn Crymes, R, N. 

Aged 87, the wife of Joseph Adams, 
esq. of Holytand, near Pembroke, aunt 
of Lord Cawdor, 

At Denbigh, in his 63d year, Joba 
Price, esq. high sheriff for the county of 
Anglesey. 

Scortanp —At Lady Eliz. Murray’s, 
Holyrood-house, aged 16, Miss Charlotte 
Lindsey. 

At the college, Elgio, James Robertson, 
esq. late of the Islaud of Jamaica. 

At Nairne, Major J. G. Kiug, of the 
Portuguese service, 

IngLtanp—Capt. Perrott Simeeck, R.N. 
of Gravel-iiiil and Ellesmere,. 

At Dablia, Lady Martha Saunders, /s- 
ter of the Earl of Aldborough. : 

In Dublin, aged 67, Peter Urbani, pro- 
feasor of music, a native of Milan, where 
be obtained the degree of Docty,¢ of Mu- 

sic. 
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sic. The celebrated Rauzzini and Ur- 
bani were the only remaining two of that 
great school of science. They finished 
their studies about the same time, quitted 
their native homes together, and arrived 
in London. Afier some years Rauzzini 
went to Bath, and Urbani to Edinburgh, 
where he resided many years with distin- 
guished eclat, He formed a partnership 
in the music-business, became embar- 
rassed, and arrived in Dublin in 1804. 

In Dublin, Mrs. Isabella Quin, eldest 
daughter of the late Dr. H. Quin, many 
years a physician in Dublia, and sister 
of Dowager Viscountess Monck: and, 
maternally, first cousin to Elizabeth, late 
Marchioness of Waterford, and Isabella, 
Dowager Viscountess Hawarden. 

In Dublin, Lieut. Amphlett, of the 
Rifle Brigade. His death was occasioned 
by the bite of a dog, which he had found 
by the side of its former master, an offi- 
cer of his own regiment, as he lay dead 
on the field of Waterloc. It became mad 
about three months ago, and bit several per- 
sons: Lieut. Amphlett was the first victim. 

At her brother's, Sir Ralph Gore, bart. 
Lodge Park, suddenly, the wife of Right 
Hon. St. George Daly, one of the Judges 
of the Court of King’s Bench. 

At Athlone, the wife of Capt. Lyster, 
of the Galway militia, daughter of Col. 
Caulfield. 

At the Glebe house, in his 57th year, 
Rev. George Gustavus Baker, many years 
rector of Killeely, and prebendary of 
Lattin, co. Tipperary. 

At Maydown, (Armagh,) aged 90, Mr. 
Arthur O’Neill, professor of the Irish 
Harp, a pleasing companion, full of anec- 
dote and historical iaformation. He was 
a perfect reservoir of antient Irish har- 
mony. Many of the Irish national airs 
would have been lost but for his retentive 
memory and pure taste. His performance 
on the harp was unrivalled; but he ad- 
hered tenaciously to the genuine style 
and simple taste of the Irish musical 
compositions, rejecting with disdain the 
corrupt adscititious ornament with which 
it bas been loaded by modern performers. 
Like Ossian, Carelan, and Stanley, he 
was blind. In Irish genealogy, in he- 
raldry, and in bardic lore, O'Neill was 
pre-eminent, He was, better than all 
this, an honest worthy man. — There is 
an excellent portrait of him in Mr. Bunt- 
ing’s Collection of Irish Airs. 

At Birdhill, co. Tipperary, Richard 
Going, esq. 

At Tramore, aged 76, Robert Lyon, 

» alderman of Waterford. 

At Kinghal, Lieut. John Newell, R. N. 
and a deputy governor of the county of 

Deer. 

Ry'ward Cooke, esq. of Kiltinare Castle, 


co. Th perary. 


Nov. 1. At Narford-hall, Norfolk, Tho- 
mas Penrice, esq. of Great Yarmouth. 
He was formerly long distinguished at the 
latter place and its neighbourhood, as a 
most eminent surgeon; and afterwards 
more known to the world as the fortunate 
residuary legatee of the last Lord Ched- 
worth, Having beeo blessed with a na- 
tural strong mind, improved by a good 
education, he made considerable attain- 
ments in the study of History and the 
Belles Lettres ; in Musick he was an adept; 
and to the Polite Arts be was much attach- 
ed: of his knowledge in the latter, his 
Rubens, Titian, Wouvermans, Ostade,&c. 
&c. will ever give respectable testimony ; 
and his liberality in communicating a 
sight of these treasures to all whom he 
thought capable of appreciating their ex- 
cellence, will be long remembered by his 
surviving friends. His immense property 
he has most justly bequeathed, in equal 
shares, to bis surviving five children, with 
the exception of his house to Mrs. Penrice 
for ber life, and in remainder to his eldest 
son: his savings also, about 20,000/. are 
given in addition to the latter. He was 
buried in the church at Reddenhal, Nor- 
folk, on the 15tb, near his father, an emi- 
nent surgeon at Harleston ; the son of ano- 
ther eminent surgeon of Westminster; who 
was a descendant of the antient family of 
his name in Worcestershire ; and they the 
descendants of a still more distinguished 
family, long seated at Penrice Castle, co. 
Glamorgan, whose heiress of the eldest 
branch carried that property into the fa- 
mily of Mansel, Lord,Mansel. 

In his 84th year, Rev. C. Browne, more 
than half a century rector of Thelnetham, 
Suffolk, and the adjoining parish of Blow- 
norton, Norfolk. 

Nov. 3. In Harley-street, in ber 7h 
year, Mary, widow of sir Robert D’Arcy 
Hildyard, bait. of Sedbury, and Wine- 
stead, co. York, aad daughter of Sir Edw. 
Dering, bart. of Surenden Dering, Kent. 
Her remains were interred in the family 
vault at Winestead on the 15th inst. 

At Elston, near Newark, aged 93, Ro- 
bert Waring Darwin, esq. M. D. im the 
commission of the peace for the county of 
Nottingham, brother of the late Dr. Eras- 
mus Darwin, Besides some papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions and other pe- 
riodical works, be was author of a work 
tntituled “ Principia Botauica; or an 
Introduction to the Sexual System of 
Linneus.” 

Nov. 4. At Kensington, in his 79h 
year, John Paddy, esq. whose mother, 
Lady Anne Paddy, was daughter of Chas. 
Duke of Cleveland and Southampton, son 
of King CharlesII, The deceased was the 
last surviving descendant. in the third de- 
gree of King Charles by the Lady Barbara 
Villiers, daughter and heir of William 

Villiers, 
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Villiers, Viscount Grandison, who was 
slain fighting for the King at the battle of 
Fadge-hill, in 1642, and whose father was 
brother of the great favourite, George 
Dake pf Buckingham. 

Nov. 6. At Strelitz, His Serene High- 
ness Charles Louis Frederick, Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. The Hamburgh 
Correspondent gives the following account 
of the decease of this Prince :—‘* Our re- 
spected Grand Duke was in good health 
during the whole of his tour last summer, 
to Rebburg, Schwalbach, and Hildburgh- 
hausen, and returned amongst us in the 
same state. Some days after his return 
he was attacked by an inflammation of the 
lungs, from which, however, he seemed 
to have recovered in three days, and was 
quite well on the 5th of November. But 
on the 6th, about 5 in the morning, he 
was attacked by a fit of apoplexy so severe 
that he lost his faculties ; and in that state 
remained till 4 in the afterooon, when he 
expired. Of bis children, the second son, 
Duke Charles, was alone present, as the 
Hereditary Prince had not returned from 
a journey which he set out upon in au- 
tumo.—To his subjects this Prince was a 
true father, who endeavoured to mitigate 
the distresses of the times with prudence, 
fidelity, and affection, and by the sacri- 
fice of his own personal interests. Ger- 
many also will not forget that he was 
amongst the first of the minor powers to 
declare against the oppressor, and support 
the common cause with all his vigour. 
The Prussians will respect in bim the fa- 
ther of their late venerated Queen; and 
the English, the brother of their excellent 
Queen.—Charles Louis Frederick was born 
Oct, 10, 1741, lived long in the Hanove- 
rian service, and in 1794 succeeded his 
brother in the government of Mecklen- 
burgh Strelitz.. Tae sovereignty, which 
the extorted Rhenish Confederation gua- 
ranteed to him, he did not exercise to the 
oppression of bis own subjects ; aud mpon 
the liberation of Germany he received an 
extension of territory and the dignity of 
Grand Duke. Mle was twice married, and 
to two sisters of the House of Darmstadt. 
By the first marriage he left four children; 
— the present Grand Duke George Fre- 
derick Charles, born in 1779, and the 
wives of the Duke of Hildburghausen, 
the Prince of Tour and Taxis, and the 
Duke of Cumberiand. By the second 
marriage he has left Duke Charles Prede- 
rick Augustus.” 

Nov. 7. At Mr. Littleton’s, Teddesley, 
co. Stafford, Hyacinthe Gabrielle, Mar- 
chioness of Wellesley, only daughter of 
Pierre Roland, and boro in France. She 
was married to the Marquis in November 
1794; and has left two daughters, Her 
ladyship had a separate income of 4,000/. 
a year, which now reverts to the Marquis. 


Her remains were interred at Peukridge, 
on the 14th inst. 

Nov. 9. In Great Prescott-street, sud- 
denly, aged 72, Peter Bertram, esq. of 
the firm of Mackenzie, Bertram, and .Fi- 
chet, Great Tower-street ; a man of exten- 
sive commercial knowledge, whose deal- 
ings through life were universally marked 
with the strictest punctuality, honour, 
and integrity. 

At Pewsey Parsonage, at an advanced 
age, Rev. Joseph Townsend, M. A. rector 
ot Pewsey, Wilts. He was formerly fel- 
low of Clare Hall, Cambridge, B. A. 1762; 
M. A. 1765; and at one time studied phy- 
sick under Dr. Cullen at Edinburgh, At 
his outset in the Ministry, he « istenguished 
himself as a preacher among the Calvi- 
nistic Methodists, and occasionally offi- 
ciated at Lady Huntingdon’s Chapel at 
Bath: but of late years his zeal on.that 
side was considerably abated. In early 
life he fell under the lash of the late Rev. 
R, Greaves of Claverton, who described 
his peculiarities im his keeo saure * The 
Spiritual Quixote.” He was author of the 
following publications: “ Every true Chris- 
tian a sew Creature,” 1765,. 12mo. 
* Observations on various Plaas for the 
Relief of the Poor,” 1788, 8vo. “ Jour- 
ney through Spain,” 1790, 3 vols. Sve. 
**Free Thoughts on Despotic and Pree 
Governments,” 1791, 8vo. ‘* The Phy- 
sician’s Vade Mecum,” 1794; tenth edi- 
tion 1807. “ A Guide to Health,” 1795, @ 
vols. 8vo. “Dissertation ov the Poor Laws,” 
1796, 8vo. ** Sermous on various Subjects,” 
1805, 8vo. “ The Character of Moses 
established,”’” 1812-1815, 2 vols. 4to,.— 
As a scholar, a miveralogist,.a fossil 
ist, and conchologist, he stood pre-emi- 
nent. His “ Travels in Spain,” and: his 
* Character of Moses established as an 
Historian,”’ will .best speak his literary 
abilities. Asa preacher, he was sound ia 
doctrine and cousistent in practice. —Mr, 
Townseud was one of the p:incipal pro. 
jectors of, and a very considerable shares 
holder ia, the Kennet and Avon Canal. 

At Middleton Hall, aged 78, Dowager 
Lady Lawley. She was Jane, only daw. 
of Beiloy Thompson, esq. of Creech, York, 

Nov. 10. Aged 72, Mr. Richard Tali- 
mach, solicitor, Serle - street, Linceln’s- 
inn-fields. 

Weston Helyar, esq. of Newton Park, 
Cornwall. 

Nov. il. At Guernsey, the wife of John 
Saumarez, esq. 

Rev. Thomas Radford, M.A. formerly 
fellow of St. John's College,, Cambridge, 
minister of St-James’s, Sheflield, and rec- 
tor of Hardmead, Bucks. , 

Nov. 12. At the Castle-house, Calwe, 
aged 62, W. P. Bendry,, esq. in the.com- 
mission of the peace for the 2ounty of . 
Wilts. 

Nov. 
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Nov. 13. Mrs. Wade, wife of Mr. Wade, 
grocer, of Skinner-street, Snow-hill. 

At Longport, co, Stafford, in his 83d 
year, Hugh Henshall, esq. 

Nov. 14. At Windsor, aged 64, Rob. 
Brown, esq. Paymaster of H. M. Pensions 
and Salaries, a faithful and attached ser- 
vant to the King for $9 years. 

At Gatcombe House, Hants, Sir Roger 
Curtis, bart. Admiral of the Red. He was 
son of Roger Curtis, esq. of Downton, 
Wilts, avd was knighted Nov. 29, 1782, 
for his gallant and judicious conduct at the 
siege of Gibraltar. He was on board the 
Royal Charlotte, with Lord Howe, in the 
memorabdleaction of the Ist of June, 1794, 
after which he was created a baronet; and 
was commander in chief at the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1801. During the time the 
late Viscount Melville was First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Sir Roger Curtis was ap- 
pointed one of the Commissioners for re- 
vising the Civil Affairs of the Navy, and 
was subsequently appointed Commander 
in Chief at Portsmouth. He married Sa- 
rah, youngest daughter and coheiress of 
Matthew Brady, esq. of Gatcombe House, 
in the Isle of Portsea, Hants; by whom 
he had issue two sons, Roger and Lucius, 
both Captains R. N. and one daughter.— 
He was at once a very able and a very 
goed man, beloved for the kindness of his 
heart and the beniguity of his manners, 
and his death is alike a public and a pri- 
vate loss. 

Nov. 16, At St, Pelage, Gen. Bonaire, 
who was condemned by the first Council 
ef War to deportation. 

Nov. 17. At Barbaraville, co. Roscom- 
mon, Rt. hon. Patrick Dillon, 11th Earl 
of Roscommon and Baron of Kilkenny 
West. His lordship was born March 15, 
1769, and succeeded his father, John, the 
late Earl, in August 1783. He married 
July 1797, Barbara, youngest daughter 
of J. Begg, esq. of Belrea, Roscommon ; 
and has left issue, one daughter, Maria, 
born June 1798.—Wentworth Dillon, the 
fourth celebrated Earl of Roscommon, was 
only son of James, the third Earl, by Eli- 
zabeth Wentworth, sister of Thomas, the 
celebrated Earl of Strafford.—His lord- 
ship dying without issue male, is suc- 
ceeded in his titles by his cousin Michael 
James Robert Dillon, a minor, son of 
Capt. Michael Dillon, late of the county 
of Dublin militia, killed at the battle of 
Ross in 1798, duriag the Rebellion. 

Nov. 18. At Leatherhead, in her 74th 
year, Hon. Henrietta Beauclerk, second 
daughter of the late Lord Beauclerk. 

Nov. 19. At the Virginia coffee-house, 
Cornhill, aged 16, Joseph, only son of 
Joseph Law, esq. of the [siand of Barba- 
dos, from whence he had lately arrived 
for the completion of his education; a 


youth endeared to his friends by the most 
amiable and promising qualities. “He 
feil a victim to the small-pox; an awful 
and instructive example of the uncertainty 
of human life, and of the destructive ef- 
fects of that inveterate disease: He was 
interred in the vault of St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, on the 22d instant. 

Tn his 78th year, J. H. Sequeira, M.D. 
of Mark-lane. 

In Nassau-street, in his 83d year, J. 
Pike, esq. 

Nov. 21. At Glasgow, John Wyld, 
esq. agent for the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland there. 

At Sandford, near Epstone, Oxon, in 
his 19th year, Edward, son of Rev. Wil- 
liam Thorpe, vicar of that place. 

Nor. 23, At his sen’s, Chelsea Hospital, 
in his 72d year, William North, esq. late 
of Grosveuor-row. 

In her 60th year, Sarah,’ relict of Rev. 
William Walford, of Hatfieid Peverel. 





AppITIons AND CorrecTioxs. 


P. 375. Mr. George Leigh was niuth, 
but not youngest son of the Rev. Egerton 
Leigh, LL. D.; and his father was not, as 
there stated, archdeacon ef Salep, but was 
rector of Lymme and Middle, and canon 
residentiary of Hereford, and possessor of 
the West Hall of High Leigh in Cheshire. 
—The Archdeacon of Salop of the same 
names, with whom Dr. Leigh is confounded, 
was M.A, rector of Lymme, aud canon 
residentiary of Lichfield, and -was half- 
brother of Mr, George Leigh by a farmer 
marriage. L. Cc. 

P. 382. Mr. Stephens never lived in 
Birchin-lane. He was perhaps one of the 
most steady men of his time, as to resi- 
dence. He was boru in Bartholomew- 
lane, where his father was a stationer; 
and after his death removed about three 
doors farther in the same lane, to the 
house now the Banking-house of Messrs. 
Bruce, Simpson, Freer, and Co. When 
Mr. Stephens sold this house to these gen- 
tlemen, he returned to the old one in which 
he was born, then inhabited by the parish- 
sexton, and remained there until it was 
pulled down to make rocm for the Aac- 
tion Mart. He then removed to Throg- 
morton-street, to which he paid his daily 
visits until about a month before his 
death. He was the father, i. e. oldest in- 
habitant, of the parish of St. Bartholo- 
mew- Exchange. He was interred on 
Wednesday Oct. 30, in the South aile of 
the church of St, Bartholomew, the b grigl 
place of his own and his father’s family. 
He has left a widow, with three sons and 
five daughters. 

An Oxo ConnesPonbent. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Oct. 27, te Noy. 26, 1816, 








Christened. Baried. Qand 5 174) 50and 60 1 
Males - 1075 2085 Males - 861 02 «(of 5and10 %5|60and 70 1 
Females 1010 Females 84! . 10 and 20 68] 70 and 80 106 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 468 = ) 20 and 30 153] 80 and90 6 
© £30 and 40 147] 90 and 100 18 
Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. and 50 170 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending Nov, 16. 
MARITIME COUNTIES. 



























INLAND COUNTIES. 
Wheat} Rye Barly; Oats Beans! Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans. 
s. djs. d.js. djs. d. s. dys. a, d. 
Middlesex 93 11/42 8/35 0/55 9 88 6/54 5 
Surrey 95 0}49 4/397 861 4 93 6}00 8 
Nertford 84 044 10/351 6/29 Olisussex 102 2 0 
Bedford 85 0/39 2/38 3/60 Oj/Suffolk 90 3/52 0/45 3 
Huntingdon 84 050 WSl 443 0 93 1 0 0 
Northamp. 90 O|51 O35 8/55 6}\Norfolkk 9) ‘7/55 4/46 0 
Rutland 91 0/57 9/354 9/55 Oj/Lincoln 88 8/59 O/44 5 
Leicester 96 0/56 8/35 047 0 86 10/59 7/46 7 
Nottingham105 0/56 2/35 0156 2}\Durham 87 0/00 0/42 rs) 
Derby 115 0j57 0/35 9/60 4)|Northum. 96 7/96 0/40 9 
Stafford 111 O57 4/34 656 8}/Cumberl. 100 O80 38/46 i) 
Salop 105 8/59 10/33 3/78 2||Westmor.102 0/80 0/54 0 
Hereford 102 0145 5/28 8|46 3}|Lancaster104 4/00 0/00 ° 
Worcester 105 8i5l 2/32 4/50 ‘7iChester 89 11/00 0/60 0 
Warwick 110 0/49 835 1/55 Oj) Flint 111 5/00 0/54 0 
Wilts 95 050 4/34 4/63 0|/Denbigh 99 0j00 0/56 0 
Berks 86 053 6/32 10/56 I1}j/Anglesea 00 0/00 0/40 0 
Oxford 105 0/52 6/50 10/56 6}!\Carnarv. 101 8/00 0/44 0 
Bucks 86 046 1/34 10/53 8||MerionethI116 4/00 0 oO 
Brecon 119 8/97 5/32 O00 O)\Cardigan 104 7/00 0 0 
Montgom. 121 0/57 727 5100 0}/Pembroke 91 7/00 0 0 
Radnor 118 0154 11/39 4/00 Ol|Carmart. 93 200 0}: o 
. Glamorg. 93 3,00 0 0 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Gloucest.102 600 0 2 
98 958 949 5;30 8156 10\|Somerset 110 4/00 0 0 
Monm 92 500 0 0 
Average of Scotland, per quarter : Devon 109 900 0 0 
00 0,00 0,00 0,00 0,00 0}/Cornwall 96 9/00 0 0 
Dorset 95 3100 O46 0 
Hants 94 11100 0146 0 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Nov. 25, 1005, to 105s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, Nov. 16, 36s. 4d. 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Nov. 2@, 46s. 4d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, ;Nov. 25: 


Keut Bags «......... 102 Os. to 141, Os. | Kent Pockets ...,......114 Ils. to 17, Os, 
Sussex Ditto ......... 94. Qs. to 12/, 12s. | Sussex Ditto............ 114 Os. to 15d, 1$s, 
Farnham Pockets .... OL Qs. to 25/. Os, | Essex Ditto.............. 11d, Os, to 162. Qe, 





AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Nov. 25: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/, 14s. Od. Straw 2/, 3s. 6d. Clover 61, 15s, 0d.---Whitechapel, Hay 51. 10s, 
Straw 94. 2s. Od.—Clover 7/. 10s. Od.—Smithfield, Hay 5/. 15s. 6d. Straw 2i, 25, 6d. 


SMITHFIELD, Nov. 25. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8lbs. 


Beef cccccccccecccesccopccccese te Gd, ta Se: Od. | Laimlr..........cecreresesedees +05. 0d. to Or, Of, 
MultOm ccecaeeegesereeeerenes Qs. 8d. to 4s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market Nov. 25; 

Weel coccmtamsstemcrh ee oe | ee hue 3,140 Calves 160. 
Pork ....« anna emegnnety 4s. Od, to 5s, Od. Sheep and Lambs 15,360 Pigs 300. 





COALS, Nov. 25: Newcastle 41s. Od. to 50s. 9d. Sunderland 43s. 0d. to 45s. 9d, 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8hb. St. James's 3s. 5d. Clare Market Os.0d. Whitechapel 5+, 3d. 
SOAP, Yellow, 86s. Mottled 94s. Card 98%. CANDLES, 10». 0d. per Dos, Moulds 1 1s, 6¢. 
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THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Suares and other Peopeary, in 


Nov. 1816 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London.— 
Oxford, 400/, ex dividend, 13/. bonus, 5/.—Grand Junction, 1254 with div. 22.— 


Grand Surrey, 48/.—Ellesmere, 63/.—Leicester Union, 70/.—Grand Union, 301.— 
Worcester and Birmingham, f9/.—Kennet and Avon, 11/. 
Chelmer, 70/. div. 4/.—Lancaster, 16/. 15s.—West-India Dock, 145/. div. 10/.— 


Stratford-upon-Avon, i1.— 


London Ditto, 65 —Globe Insurance, 105/.—Rock Ditto, 3s. disc.—Vauxhall Bridge, 
50/.—Waterloo (late Strand) Bridge Annuities, 6/. disc.—New Ditto, 10s, premium.— 
Gas Light, 3/. disc. 
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